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PREFACE 

This  is  how  this  book  came  to  be  written.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1909,  the  "  Alliance  des 
maisons  d'education  chretienne "  held  its  thirty- 
second  Annual  Conference  at  Nancy.  Among 
other  questions  it  discussed  the  reading  books  in 
general  use  in  the  schools,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  new  ones  were  required,  and  did  me  the  honour 
of  asking  me  to  write  one.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
had  been  singled  out  for  nomination,  and  was  only 
informed  of  it  some  weeks  later.  I  had  other 
schemes,  other  work  on  hand.  I  thought  I  should 
not  have  time  to  undertake  this  and  at  first  I 
refused. 

I  was  wrong.  I  considered  the  matter,  and  my 
reasons  for  declining,  which  I  had  thought  were 
ample,  no  longer  seemed  sufficient.  It  dawned 
upon  me  that  this  was  a  noble  service  which  was 
asked  of  me,  and  a  great  honour  which  was  done 
me ;  I  considered  that  it  would  always  be  a  good 
thing,  and  was  just  now  a  necessary  thing  to  teach 
little  French  boys  and  girls  why  we  should  love 
France,  and  never  despair  about  her,  for  I  already 
knew  what  my  subject  should  be ;    I  told  myself 
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that  there  are  unexpected  calls  to  which  we  must 
listen  as  to  the  voice  of  those  having  authority, 
and  that  they  are  specially  worthy  of  attention 
when  they  upset  our  most  cherished  plans,  and 
disturb  our  poor  schemes. 

I  did  not  hesitate  for  long.  Yes,  I  would  write 
for  the  school-children  of  France.  I  would  show 
them  the  soul  of  their  country,  its  character,  its 
vocation,  its  national  aspect.  The  title  came  of 
itself.  It  should  be  "  Gentle  France  " — magnificent 
title,  containing  all  the  tenderness  of  our  fathers, 
and  which  has  lived  in  the  poems  of  the  people 
since  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  their  hearts  since 
long  before. 

Children,  you  must  understand  why  France  is 
called  "  Gentle."  She  has  been  so  called  because 
of  her  courtesy,  her  purity,  her  glad  and  noble 
heart.  But  Gentleness  is  neither  weak  nor  fearful. 
Gentleness  is  strong.  Gentleness  is  armed  for 
justice  and  for  peace.  She  does  not  brandish  her 
sword  needlessly,  but  carries  it  at  her  side,  the 
hilt  in  her  steady  palm.  Without  her  there  is 
naught  but  violence.  She  may  be  recognised  at 
once  by  the  victories  which  she  wins.  She  has 
pity  on  the  vanquished ;  she  conciliates  them ; 
she  knows  that  men  will  not  behave  as  they  should 
unless  there  is  a  power  to  rule  and  punish  them, 
but  she  knows,  too,  that  they  cannot  be  happy 
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unless  their  souls  are  conquered,  charmed,  free  in 
their  love,  recognised  as  great  powers,  treated  as 
immortal.  France  the  dispenser  of  justice,  France 
the  warrior,  France  the  conqueror,  is  still  Gentle 
France. 

Children,  since  the  idea  of  writing  this  book 
came  into  my  head  hundreds  of  reasons  for  loving 
our  country  have  occurred  to  me.  I  have  chosen 
a  good  number  of  them,  which  I  believe  to  be  true 
and  sound.  I  began  to  explain,  I  may  say  indeed 
to  prove,  them  in  one  of  the  large  newspapers  of 
Paris.  And  one  of  my  readers  wrote  to  me  :  "  You 
are  writing  the  Catechism  of  France  !  "  Ah  !  I 
should  like  to  have  done  that !  How  I  should  like 
to  have  glorified  the  soul  of  France  !  I  have  only 
tried  to  say  to  you  :  Love  her  well ;  serve  her  well. 
But  remember  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  say 
everything,  and  that  we  shall  always  have  more 
reasons  than  a  book  can  hold  for  loving  a  country 
such  as  ours. 

Rene  Bazin. 

Paris,  Easter,  191  ii 
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ALL  FRANCE    IS   BEAUTIFUL 


All  France  is  Beautiful 

OUR  forefathers  used  to  say :  "  Next  to 
Heaven,  the  most  beautiful  Kingdom  is 
France."  In  saying  this  they  expressed  a 
truth  which  they  conjectured.  We  know  it  to  be 
true.  Since  the  proverb  first  began  to  circulate 
among  the  people  of  France  journeys  across  the 
world  have  become  much  more  frequent.  To-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  habitable  district  which  has  not 
been  visited,  described,  photographed,  of  which  the 
finest  landscapes  have  not  been  reproduced — im- 
perfectly enough  it  is  true — on  picture  post-cards, 
or  thrown  in  colour  on  the  screen  of  the  cinemato- 
graph. But  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world  has 
not  diminished  the  value  which  we  must  set  on  the 
beauty  of  France.  Open  your  atlases.  See  how 
openly  our  country  is  situated,  attached  to  Europe, 
it  is  true,  but  neither  surrounded  nor  shut  in,  free 
from  immediate  neighbours  on  the  north,  on  the 
west,  and  even  to  half  its  extent  on  the  south. 
Notice  the  immense  highways  which  have  been 
granted  her,  the  English  Channel,  the  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  she  can  easily  distribute 
all  the  good  which  springs  from  her  soul  or  from 
her  soil ;  what  wealth,  too,  in  the  number  of  her 
harbours,  in  the  expanses  open  to  her  sailors  and 
fishermen.    She  is  neither  too  near  the  Pole  nor 
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too  near  the  Equator,  and  her  fields,  exposed  to 
varying  climates,  none  of  them  extreme,  from 
temperate  Normandy  to  Provence,  produce  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  except  those,  such  as  dates,  which 
can  only  ripen  in  tropical  sunshine.  And  yet  the 
sun  is  warm  enough  all  along  the  Riviera,  and  even 
a  little  further  north,  to  enable  palms  to  grow, 
and  to  produce  beneath  their  crown  of  bending 
leaves  a  bunch  of  husks  and  threads  of  golden 
yellow,  so  that  we  possess  the  semblance  of  harvests 
which  we  cannot  have. 

Travellers  go  far  to  seek  things  to  marvel  at. 
And  they  find  them.  But  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  agreed  that  in  no  country  is  more  variety 
to  be  found  than  in  our  own,  that  nowhere  can 
the  joy  of  a  lovely  landscape  be  obtained  with  so 
little  effort,  and  that  this  France,  in  which  beauti- 
ful mountains,  lovely  plains,  forests,  rivers,  and 
the  sea  are  united  into  a  more  complete  com- 
panionship than  elsewhere,  is  a  unique  wonder  of 
forms  and  colours.  Even  in  districts  which  are 
not  renowned,  where  she  only  offers  cornfields 
which  rise,  descend,  and  rise  again,  widening  the 
landscape,  her  lines  are  harmonious,  she  is  well 
made,  often  indeed  noble.  She  does  not  suffer 
from  fogs  of  long  duration.  The  air  is  clear.  A 
mill  turning  on  its  hillside,  a  tree  coming  info 
leaf  and  outlined  against  the  sky,  a  field  in  harvest 
dress,  a  heath  with  glistening  dewdrops  hanging 
from  the  point  of  every  leaf,  the  simplest  things, 
indeed  the  most  commonplace  things,  a  bank,  a 
road,  an  old  stone  wall,  are  perhaps  never  seen  to 
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better  advantage  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  or  the  Rhone. 

Turn  to  your  atlases  again.  Compare  the  map 
of  France  with  that  of  other  countries.  Italy  has 
a  long  stretch  of  coast,  and  harbours,  and  gulfs, 
but  all  on  the  same  sea ;  the  Appenine  chain  runs 
straight  down  the  centre,  there  is  none  of  that 
proportion  between  mountain  and  plain  which  is  so 
remarkable  with  us.  Austria  has  but  one  window 
on  the  Adriatic.  Germany's  coasts  are  flat,  cold, 
and  grey.  And  if  you  object  that  North  America, 
larger  than  the  whole  ot  Europe,  separates  two 
oceans,  and  lacks  neither  natural  beauties  nor 
varieties  of  climate,  I  reply  that  she  has  no  past, 
and  that  we  have  one. 

You  should  be  proud  to  belong  to  a  nation  whose 
civilisation  and  renown  are  ancient,  which  has 
given  so  many  examples  of  saintliness,  of  military 
courage,  of  work,  of  genius  in  arts  and  sciences,  of 
charity  in  life.  Our  soil  is  covered  with  monu- 
ments built  by  our  artists  to  celebrate  this  nobility 
of  race.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  France  where 
some  great  personage  has  not  lived  or  died.  Even 
where  history  has  lost  sight  of  the  name  you  must 
remember  it  instead.  History  has  not  told  all. 
Children,  in  almost  every  case,  in  the  district  where 
you  live  your  relations  have  lived,  not  only  those 
whom  you  have  known,  but  those  who  breathed, 
spoke,  and  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  even  further  back  in  by-gone 
ages.  They,  too,  are  associated  with  the  greatness 
of  France.    What  part  did  they  take  ?    That  of 
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their  daily  work.  The  men  earned  the  bread  of 
the  household,  the  women  looked  after  the  homes  ; 
they  obeyed  the  law  of  God ;  they  caused  neither 
trouble  in  the  State  nor  injury  to  their  neighbours, 
and  that  suffices  to  make  a  life  noble,  useful  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  whole  nation.  They 
helped  to  keep  order,  they  assisted  each  other, 
they  furthered  the  excellence  of  trade,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  common  wealth.  Do  not  doubt  that 
if  they  had  opportunity  for  devotion  in  difficulty,  in 
public  danger,  they  seized  it,  and  in  the  right  way. 
But  their  submission  to  the  law  of  their  State,  the 
progress  of  their  experience,  their  soul  ennobled  by 
the  idea  of  a  heaven  to  be  won,  the  family  which  they 
brought  up  to  succeed  them  ;  these  are  the  services 
which  they  surely  rendered  to  their  country.  By 
them  France  was  sustained  and  extended.  You  can 
say  when  anyone  tells  you  about  the  songs  of  ancient 
France  :  "  Our  grandmothers  sang  them  "  ;  of 
her  battles :  "  Our  grandfathers  fought  them  "  ;  of 
her  griefs :  "  Our  grandparents  wept  for  them  " ;  of 
the  virtues  of  the  race ;  "  They  were  theirs  "  ;  when 
you  are  told  that  France  is  generous,  courteous,  and 
proud,  you  can  reply  :   "  They  made  her  so  !  " 

Children !  the  land  in  which  you  live  is  full  of 
these  memories,  be  it  in  the  north  or  in  the  south. 
It  has  other  beauties,  as  I  have  shewn,  but  these 
surpass  them  all. 
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France  is  Varied 

THE  peasants  are  the  strong  infantry  of  nations, 
and  the  workmen  may  be  called  the  light 
cavalry.  The  peasants  move  slowly,  they 
are  patient  and  enduring,  and  in  France  at  least 
they  are  the  most  numerous,  the  principal  element 
of  the  population.  But  you  will  readily  see  that 
in  this  army  there  are  many  regiments,  and  that 
all  have  not  the  same  unifoim,  nor  the  same  kind 
of  daily  work.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  France 
is  a  country  of  such  varying  aspects !  The  races 
which  she  nourishes  must  be  like  herself,  and  while 
strongly  united  to  form  a  single  country,  must  yet 
have  differences  like  the  landscapes.  Take  a 
map  ;  draw  a  line  from  north  to  south,  from  Cher- 
bourg for  example,  to  the  Pyrennees.  What  do 
you  find  ?  First  Normandy,  the  home  of  pasture 
and  apple-trees.  The  presence  of  the  apple-tree 
alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  quality  of  climate 
and  soil.  For  the  apple-tree  is  not  a  simple  healthy 
tree,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  which  is  happy  any- 
where, and  will  produce  apples  every  year.  What 
a  townsman's  error  that  is !  The  apple-tree  is  on 
the  contrary  delicate,  fastidious,  capricious.  It 
must  have  a  soil  deep  and  strong,  yet  not  too  wet ; 
it  must  have  light  and  heat,  but  both  in  modera- 
tion ;    the  apple-tree  is  easily  scorched ;    like  a 
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pretty  woman  it  requires  a  veil,  which  is  supplied 
by  misty  and  temperate  countries.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  covered  with  blossom  in  May,  and 
with  red  or  yellow  fruit  in  autumn.  Its  generosity 
is  almost  as  regular  as  that  of  the  grass  in  the  fields. 
The  population  which  lives  at  the  expense  of  the 
grass  and  the  apple-tree  will  be  rich,  not  very 
industrious,  of  jovial  disposition,  and  given  to 
going  to  law,  as  are  all  men  who  have  ample  leisure 
to  nurse  their  grievances. 

Following  our  straight  line  you  come  to  what  is 
called  the  Bocage  of  Anjou,  a  country  of  round  hills, 
with  large  farms  with  red  tiled  roofs  on  their  sum- 
mits, and  at  their  feet  narrow  streams  protected  by 
willows,  and  often  confined  between  steep  banks 
planted  with  oaks  and  chestnut  trees.  There  the 
well-cultivated  fields  will  yield  the  finest  harvests 
for  which  the  plough  prepares ;  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  all  the  vetches,  clovers,  and  vegetables,  as  high 
as  a  hunter  standing  upright.  There,  too,  the  men 
will  be  strong,  active,  inventive,  and  very  proud  of 
spirit.  Further  south,  is  the  country  of  Charente. 
This  is  the  wine  country,  its  square  acres  almost 
tree-less ;  further  still,  the  vast  pine  forests  called 
Landes ;  then  the  mountains,  and  Spain  close  at 
hand.  How  can  you  expect  districts  with  so  few 
points  of  resemblance  not  to  have  each  its  own 
special  and  well-marked  type  of  peasant  ? 

When  you  travel — and  now-a-days  people  travel 
as  they  formerly  walked — without  any  more  fatigue, 
and  very  cheaply — you  will  notice  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  French  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
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various  parts  of  France,  nor  the  clothes,  nor  the 
method  of  walking,  nor  of  singing.  From"  one 
district  to  another  the  people  differ  in  tastes, 
customs,  and  character.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
grumble  at.  This  variety  is  a  gain.  It  is  a  beauty. 
It  is  a  grace.  And  it  is  the  heart  which  makes  the 
unity  among  so  many  men  who  differ  from  one 
another. 
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France  is  a  Country  of  Resurrection 

FRANCE  has,  in  the  course  of  her  history, 
passed  through  many  troublous  epochs. 
Ten  times  her  enemies,  waiting  for  her 
death,  believed  that  at  last  this  nation,  whose  soil 
and  riches  they  covet,  whose  genius  they  would 
hanker  after  were  it  possible  to  seize  it,  was  about 
to  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  the  world. 

She  is  enamoured  of  the  ideal,  capable  of  any 
sacrifice,  less  merchant  than  soldier,  less  soldier 
than  missionary.  God,  in  making  her,  and  by  the 
gifts  with  which  He  dowered  her,  required  her  to 
spread  religious  truth  and  all  the  justice  and  the 
goodness  which  flow  therefrom.  It  was  she  who 
initiated  the  Crusades,  those  armed  struggles  of 
Christian  civilisation  against  Mahometan  barbarism. 
At  the  point  of  the  sword  she  defended,  not  only 
Europe  threatened  by  invasion,  the  independence 
of  the  kingdoms  then  in  existence,  human  lives, 
houses,  riches,  but  souls  and  their  progress,  the 
germ  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
law.  She  fought  for  the  present  and  future  happi- 
ness of  humanity.  You  are  told  that  the  crusades 
were  eight  in  number.  That  is  true,  for  only  eight 
of  them  were  finished.  But  the  ninth  began  when 
the  eighth  was  finished,  and  it  is  still  going  on.  It 
is  no  longer  fought  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
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knights  of  France  no  longer  wield  weapons  of  steel 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  their 
brothers.  Their  weapons  are  word,  and  pen, 
sacrifice,  prayer,  and  example.  When  a  man  cares 
for  your  souls,  tries  to  rouse  them  to  greater  purity, 
more  valour,  more  love  of  God,  more  charity 
towards  your  neighbour,  more  faithfulness  to  duty, 
that  man  is  a  knight.  Tutors  and  governesses 
who  strive  in  this  way  to  improve  you  are  knights. 
The  poorest  people  in  a  parish,  whom  neither 
poverty  nor  mockery,  nor  threats  can  turn  from 
their  religious  duties,  form  a  part  of  the  new 
chivalry,  as  do  also  those  who  resent  an  insult 
aimed  at  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  bishops 
and  the  priests,  with  the  learned,  the  writers,  the 
artists  who  defend  their  faith,  with  the  saintly 
women,  who  with  true  sympathy  tend  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  they  form  the  numerous  army  of  the 
new  crusade,  and  it  is  they  who  will  for  ever  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  nobility,  justice,  and  love.  On 
their  heads  you  will  see  neither  helmet,  nor  tuft  of 
feathers,  and  they  carry  no  shield  in  their  hands. 
But  that  matters  little.  The  soldier's  uniform  may 
change ;   the  fight  and  the  motive  are  the  same. 

This  missionary  nation  has  many  faults  arising 
from  its  eagerness,  its  quickly  stirred  emotions, 
the  furore  of  its  logic ;  and  for  the  rest  from  the 
things  which  elsewhere  make  men  weak,  jealous, 
lazy,  and  spiteful.  She  is  divided.  She  goes 
astray  ;  she  destroys  her  own  property  ;  at  times 
she  has  no  sense  of  justice,  nor  restraint  of  any 
kind.    Her  enemies  often  take  advantage  of  these 
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divisions  to  attack  her.  Few  countries  have  fallen 
so  low  as  France  did  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII. 
Then,  as  you  know,  miraculous  assistance  was  sent 
her  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  whom  it  may 
well  be  said  : — "  No  modern  nation  has  in  its  annals 
a  figure  to  equal  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  heroine,  saint, 
and  martyr.  Frenchmen  cannot  be  allowed  to 
ignore,  efface,  or  injure  her  memory,  and  they 
must  recognise  and  love  themselves  in  her/'  But 
it  was  not  at  this  period  alone  that  France,  ap- 
parently dead,  was  soon  afterwards  filled  with 
new  life,  restored  to  hope,  and  then  to  greatness ; 
ten  times  in  her  history  this  revival  has  astonished 
the  world.  The  restoration  of  the  country  took 
place  differently  and  more  or  less  rapidly  on  every 
occasion.  But  our  beloved  Gentle  France  could 
always  say :  "I  have  been  saved."  A  lawyer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Claude  Henrys,  had  lived 
through  the  troublous  times  of  La  Fronde.  He 
had  seen  France  recover  from  it.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  seek  for  hope  as  one  seeks  for  bread,  with 
difficulty.  And  in  his  eighth  speech  he  com- 
memorates this  mercy  of  God  which  always  saves 
France  from  dangers  within  and  without,  and 
causes  her  to  be  born  again.  He  makes  use  of  a 
beautiful  simile : — 

"  It  seems  that  France  is  preserved  by  what 
ruins  other  States,  and  that  Divine  Providence, 
granting  a  special  favour  to  this  kingdom,  permits 
her  to  flourish  under  the  same  accidents  which 
overthrow  the  rest. 

"  In  fact,  France  may  be  said  in  this  to  resemble 
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the  sea,  to  have  some  affinity  with  this  element, 
and  as  waves  and  storms  prevent  the  corruption 
of  the  sea,  so  the  various  upheavals  dispel  the  bad 
humours  of  France.  When  she  is  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  the  worst  disturbances  she  is  restored  to 
her  most  flourishing  condition  and  profits  by  her 
mistakes.  By  agitation  she  becomes  more  firmly 
established,  and  in  a  word,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sea, 
the  greatest  calm  follows  the  tempest." 

Since  the  time  of  Claude  Henrys,  France  has 
several  times  been  overwhelmed  and  raised  again, 
overwhelmed  by  her  faults,  and  saved  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Who  will  not  allow  His  missionary  nation, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  His  Church,  His  favourite, 
the  country  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  has  chosen 
to  appear,  to  perish.  When  you  hear  it  said  that 
France  is  lost,  children,  do  not  believe  it,  say  that 
she  will  be  restored,  and  pray  that  the  hour  may  be 
nigh. 
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Sayings  of  the  People  of  France 

ALL  my  life  I  have  noticed  this  about  the 
country  folk  and  peasants  of  France :  they 
have  not  all  the  same  mode  of  thought,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  difference,  both  real  and  appa- 
rent, between  a  Bearnais,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Franche  Comte*  or  of  Picardy,  and  a  Breton  or  a 
Provencal ;  but  when  one  becomes  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  these  silent  or  taciturn  sons  of  the 
soil,  one  picks  up  at  length  reflections,  judgments, 
retorts,  which  belong  to  the  same  clever,  refined, 
and  naturally  grand  soul. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  dull  tillers  of  the  soil  utter  at 
least  once  in  their  lives  a  saying  full  of  savour, 
full  of  good  nature  or  malice,  or  full  of  beauty.  I 
could  quote  a  number  of  examples  which  have  been 
embodied  in  books,  but  I  have  only  to  select  from 
my  personal  recollections  expressions  which  I  have 
heard,  and  of  which  I  will  alter  nothing. 

One  May  day  I  met  in  front  of  the  Mayoral 
offices  of  a  village  a  navvy  who  was  lame,  had  lost 
a  hand,  and  was  a  little  deaf.  He  was  talking  to 
the  Mayor,  or  rather  listening  to  him.  He  was 
told  that  for  administrative  reasons  his  infirmities 
did  not  give  him  the  right  to  aid  from  the  poor  rate. 
Then  the  crippled  navvy,  pointing  to  his  leg,  his 
arm,  and  his  ear,  replied : 
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"  In  truth,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  assistance." 

The  18th  of  July.  The  Fete  of  Joan  of  Arc 
The  town  is  decorated  with  streamers,  flags,  festoons, 
of  blue,  pink,  and  white  gauze  stretched  from  door 
to  door,  Chinese  lanterns,  which  will  be  lighted  at 
night,  and  glasses  placed  on  the  window-sills  to 
make  illuminations.  The  procession  will  pass  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  heroine  will  appear  in  her 
steel  armour,  mounted  on  a  horse  with  its  mane  in 
plaits,  and  its  tail  decked  with  ribbons.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  small  farmer  of  La  Renardiere, 
with  her  round  face  and  chestnut  coloured  eyes. 
La  Hire  and  Xaintrailles  with  the  other  men  at 
arms  will  take  part.  Every  inhabitant  is  putting 
the  last  touches  to  his  decorations,  adding  a  nail 
here,  adjusting  a  fold  there,  and  setting  the  glasses 
in  line.  I  catch  sight  of  my  friend  Jardinet,  the 
day-labourer,  carrying  in  both  hands,  supported 
against  his  chest,  a  pot  of  ivy-leaved  geranium  in 
full  bloom  at  the  top,  and  fringed  with  falling 
leaves,  which  shine  in  the  sunlight.  He  places  the 
pot  carefully  on  the  top  of  his  garden  wall,  steps 
back,  and  smiles  at  it. 

"  How  pretty  it  is,  Monsieur  Jardinet,  and  how 
nicely  your  house  is  decorated  !  " 

Almost  crossly  he  turns  round,  saying  re- 
provingly : 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  decorating  my  house,  I  am 
decorating  Joan  of  Arc !  I  am  decorating  the 
Church !  " 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  which  was  a 
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golden  one  that  year,  there  was  a  night  and  a  day 
of  cold  fog.  The  next  day,  when  the  sun  re- 
appeared, there  were  great  gaps  caused  by  death  in 
the  lovely  foliage.  The  poplars  had  turned  yellow 
at  the  points ;  the  wild  service  trees  had  turned 
red ;  the  avenues  were  yellow  with  fallen  leaves. 
I  saw  a  fellow  sweeping  the  avenue.  His  great 
broom  of  heath  spread  like  a  peacock's  tail,  skim- 
ming in  a  semi-circle  over  the  gravel,  he  advanced 
a  step  after  each  stroke.  But  behind  him,  on  his 
very  back,  and  on  his  hat,  oaks,  plane  trees,  poplars, 
dropped  their  leaves,  sometimes  one  by  one,  some- 
times in  numbers  blown  down  by  a  gust.  I  said 
to  him: 

"  When  you  have  finished  down  there  you  will 
just  have  to  turn  and  begin  again/' 

*  That's  so,  sir/'  he  replied,  "  the  leaves  have 
no  master !  " 

He  pointed  to  them,  flying  round  us  in  clouds. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  just  adapted  a  saying 
of  Victor  Hugo's,  who  wrote  in  the  Infanta's 
Rose  : 


1  Madame/  said  the  duenna,  with  a  look 
To  the  little  girl,  surprised,  and  quietly 
1  All  the  world,  except  the  wind,  belongs  to  princes/  " 


of  gloom, 
dreaming, 


I  go  down  to  the  buildings  set  up  round  the 
vines,  where  the  press  and  cellars  are.  The  white 
grapes  are  just  being  pressed,  and  the  thrushes 
know  it  quite  well.  Perched  since  dawn  on  the 
trees,  with  never  a  thought  for  the  mistletoe,  their 
winter  store,  which  has  not  yet  reached  maturity, 
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they  have  awaited  the  departure  of  the  grape- 
gatherers,  and  now  they  pilfer  from  the  vines, 
bustle  about  among  the  branches,  and  sometimes 
fly  away  as  if  afraid,  lurching  from  side  to  side 
like  drunken  men  on  Sundays.  The  chief  wine- 
dresser  is  in  the  cellar,  where  in  the  gloom  under 
the  low  arch  his  round,  rubicund,  and  cunning 
face  sways  like  a  lamp  in  a  nocturnal  procession, 
when  the  stick  on  which  it  is  supported  is  con- 
cealed by  the  darkness.  He  goes  from  one  cask 
to  another,  a  small  jug  in  his  hand,  stooping,  filling 
up,  for  the  new  wine  bubbles,  froths,  and  runs  in 
a  thick  stream  from  the  bung-hole.  I  interrupt 
him,  he  looks  annoyed,  but  he  guesses  that  I  have 
come  to  consult  him,  and  his  ill-humour  is  only 
assumed  to  conceal  his  importance  and  his  pleasure. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Rondeau,  you  have  tasted  the 
vintage,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  vine-dresser  draws  back ;  he  pulls  a  little 
face  which  is  not  an  expression  of  disdain  but  of 
doubt,  mixed  with  a  little  consideration. 

"  We  shall  not  have  great  quality,"  he  says, 
"  but  that  wine  has  courage.  It  is  hunting  its 
bouquet  already.  ..." 

A  sudden  contraction  of  the  lips,  a  glance  on 
one  side  to  show  that  we  know  what  he  means  and 
appreciate  his  wit,  and  Monsieur  Rondeau  con- 
tinues : 

"  Well  shut  up,  it  will  come  to  a  good  end." 

Towards  evening  I  went  down  to  the  suburban 
end  of  the  town  to  see  my  friend  the  blacksmith. 
He  had  finished  his  work,  and  removed  his  apron — 
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which  is  his  badge.  On  the  threshold  of  the  large 
open  forge,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  was  breathing 
the  air  from  the  valley,  which  was  gentle,  sweet  as 
a  breath  of  spring,  and  moist  after  crossing  woods 
and  vineyards.  I  approached  quietly,  noiselessly, 
and  I  saw  his  whole  expression  change  as  he  recog- 
nised me,  and  friendliness  shone  in  his  dreamy  eyes. 

"  I  have  come  to  pay  you,  Monsieur  Artaud. 
You  have  shod  my  horse  two  or  three  times,  and 
repaired  a  bicycle,  for  you  are  a  mechanic.  What 
would  you  have  said  if  I  had  left  the  country 
without  settling  with  my  creditors  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  awaited  your  return !  Do  you 
think  my  debtors  are  never  behindhand,  or  that 
they  never  forget  me  altogether  ?  Since  I  first 
started  the  business  I  should  think  I  have  lost  in 
small  sums  more  than  two  thousand  francs,  which 
are  still  in  the  pockets  of  my  clients." 

"  Two  thousand  francs !  But  when  you  meet 
those  clients,  and  they  are  never  far  away,  do  you 
not  claim  your  dues  ?  " 

Monsieur  Artaud,  who  was  smiling,  became 
serious ;  his  face  resumed  the  expression  it  had 
worn  as  he  looked  across  the  road  towards  the 
valley,  veiled  to  the  hill-tops  in  fog  and  shadow. 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  often  claim  compensation.  I 
go  to  them  with  my  account  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  And  what  do  I  see  ?  Two,  three,  four 
children  round  the  father  or  mother  who  owes  me 
money.  That  money  does  no  good  ;  it  changes 
hands  without  changing  the  poverty.  Then  I 
say    to    myself :     *  Blacksmith,    ask     nothing   of 
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them  ;  you  cannot  give  alms  directly ;  this  will  do 
instead.'  " 

Before  returning  to  Paris  I  wished  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  friend  Halprais,  who  is  one  of  the  old 
slate  cutters  of  Trelaze.  I  know  the  spot  on  the 
blue  banks  where  he  has  built  up  the  wattles, 
joined  at  the  top  like  the  canvas  of  a  tent,  to  form 
his  workshop,  and  which  has  been  called  his  wind- 
killer.  I  go  straight  to  the  spot.  The  clank  of 
the  stone,  cut  with  blows  from  a  chisel,  sounds 
clearly  from  every  side.  The  wind-killers  form 
lines,  between  which  roll  the  heavy  trucks  which 
have  brought  the  stone,  and  which  return  empty 
to  the  shafts.  Almost  every  opening  is  on  the  east 
side,  for  the  north-west  wind,  moist  and  boisterous, 
is  blowing  as  usual.  How  often  my  friend  Halprais 
has  grumbled  at  this  north-west  wind  which  pene- 
trates through  his  shirt  to  his  skin !  During  the 
forty  years  he  has  worked  there  how  many  storms 
he  has  seen !  How  often  he  has  wiped  away  with 
his  sleeve  the  raindrops  which  lashed  his  face  when 
he  had  to  cut  the  blocks  outside  his  hut !  How 
often  he  has  had  bad  stone  !  How  many  weeks  of 
enforced  strikes  he  has  known,  and  others  when 
fatigue  made  the  work  more  difficult ;  the  hand 
weaker  and  less  skilful.  His  heart  has  been, 
wounded  by  the  same  blows  which  strike  other 
hearts,  but  in  addition  he  has  been  unjustly  re- 
jected and  deserted  because  he  was  true  to  his  faith. 
His  comrades  have  insulted  this  worker  who  always 
forgives,  but  never  gives  in.  They  reproach  him 
for  believing  in  God.     I  have  often  thought  of  the 
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example  which  he  sets  me,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
prayer  which  has  protected  him.  He  is  cheerful, 
quiet,  concise  in  his  speech.  I  shall  probably  find 
him  with  the  apprentices  whom  he  is  training. 
There  are  in  fact  three  young  men  working  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hut,  their  legs  protected  by  gaiters 
made  of  rags.  Halprais  himself  is  working  inside 
the  shelter.  I  recognise  him  by  his  frank  and  open 
way  of  looking  to  see  who  is  coming,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand.  We  begin  by  talking  about  work, 
the  quarry,  daily  bread.  But  he  is  one  of  those 
uourished  by  other  bread.  Soon  my  friend  speaks 
to  me  of  the  attacks  directed  against  his  faith,  not 
as  a  man  who  fears  them,  but  as  a  soldier  full  of 
confidence,  who  knows  whence  help  comes,  and 
who  asks  only  not  to  die  before  seeing  the  salvation 
of  his  brothers.  He  says  to  me — oh  so  simply  ! — 
these  magnificent  words : 

"  You  see,  sir,  what  we  need  is  priests  of  extra- 
ordinary power.  That  is  why  we  should  redouble 
our  prayers  at  the  time  of  their  ordination !  " 

Halprais  tells  me  all  about  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  the  cold  days,  the  hot  days,  and  also  about 
the  journeys  he  took  before  he  finally  settled  down. 

"  I  spent  fifteen  months,"  he  continues,  "in  a 
village  where  everyone  was  comfortably  off,  thanks 
to  the  vines  which  did  well  every  year,  at  that 
time.  The  inhabitants  were  rich,  but  they  never 
helped  each  other.  Everyone  lived  at  home  and 
for  himself.  If  they  had  a  piece  of  good  luck  they 
kept  it  to  themselves,  and  they  jealously  guarded 
even  their  sorrows,  which  they  never  snared.     It 
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was   a  sad   place !     Sir !    There  is  no  happiness 
where  there  are  no  poor !  " 

Children,  you  must  understand  what  this  work- 
man meant.  He  had  noticed  that  there  is  keener 
rivalry  between  men  whose  fortunes  are  fairly  equal ; 
they  try  to  surpass  each  other ;  that  the  more 
nearly  equal  their  conditions  of  life  appear  to  be, 
the  less  brotherly  love  there  is  between  them,  and 
that  a  certain  inequality  is  perhaps  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  happiness,  even  for  those  who  are  not  so 
well  off  as  their  neighbours.  Such  a  sentiment 
uttered  by  a  rich  man  would  have  been  odious ; 
expressed  by  a  poor  man  I  found  it  very  touching 
and  worthy  of  consideration. 

Charles  Huet's  house,  at  the  end  of  autumn.  I 
go  in.  He  is  outside,  over  there  at  his  work  like 
the  good  master-nurseryman  he  is ;  ambitious  for 
every  tree  he  plants,  up  before  his  journeymen, 
working  harder  than  his  pupils,  dining  more  quickly, 
more  sparing  in  everything.  His  art  of  tree-grow- 
ing, the  kind  of  instinct  he  has  for  the  kind  of  soil 
which  will  suit  every  seedling,  his  skill  as  a  grafter, 
his  masterly  handling  of  the  vines,  and  best  of  all, 
his  rough  honesty  and  sense  of  justice,  have  made 
him  a  man,  not  without  enemies,  but  one  whom 
his  enemies  respect.  When  he  says  "  On  the  word, 
of  Huet  I  will  do  this,"  there  is  no  fear  of  cheating 
or  neglect.  Madame  Huet,  when  she  saw  me 
coming  in,  went  out  at  the  other  door,  the  one  which 
opens  on  to  the  sloping  nurseries,  and  called : 
"  Huet,  come  here !  Someone  wants  to  speak  to 
you."     That  someone  is  myself.      Huet  leaves  his 
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work,  for  he  is  prompt,  but  approaches  slowly. 
He  belongs  to  the  school  who  act  at  once,  but  are 
never  in  a  hurry. 

I  see  him  wrinkling  up  his  eyelids  under  his  bushy 
brows,  and  smiling  in  his  beard,  for  he  is  quite  sure 
that  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  who  wants  him.  He 
apologises  for  being  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  he  offers 
me  a  drink,  which  betrays  his  peasant  origin,  in 
spite  of  his  prosperity.  While  drinking  I  give  my 
order  for  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees.  Then  we 
speak  of  the  eldest  son,  who  is  fifteen.  Charles 
Huet's  face  works.  I  feel  that  I  am  like  the  fisher- 
men looking  for  a  small  eel  under  a  stone  at  the 
edge  of  a  stream  ;  they  raise  the  stone,  and  the 
whole  stream  is  disturbed.  It  is  not  grief,  I  per- 
ceive, but  a  serious  thought  which  agitates  the 
mind  and  body  of  my  companion. 

"  My  son  is  no  longer  here,"  he  says.  "  You 
did  not  know !  He  asked  me  to  let  him  go  to  the 
seminary.  ...  He  is  there  now.  ...  I  was  here, 
on  this  very  spot ;  I  had  just  come  back  from  my 
work :  I  sat  down.  He  drew  near.  He  said 
1  Papa,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you  .  . .  ' 
and  he  asked  my  permission  to  become  a  priest." 

"  What  answer  did  you  give  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  man  ;  he  had  an  air  of  authority 
and  dignity  due  to  the  fine  mission  of  judge  which 
I  had  recalled  to  his  mind.  The  mother  effaced 
herself  in  the  shadow. 

"  I  replied,"  he  said,  "  somewhat  in  these  words  : 
'  My  boy,  if  you  had  asked  my  permission  some 
years  ago,  when  the  life  of  a  priest  was  not  lacking 
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in  comfort,  I  should  have  advised  you  to  wait,  to 
give  the  matter  a  little  more  consideration ;  but 
now-a-days,  when  the  life  of  a  priest  offers  nothing 
but  sacrifice  I  say  yes  at  once/  " 

That  was  a  sublime  utterance.  Listen  to  yet 
another,  and  remember  it  when  you  travel.  A 
young  woman  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  lived 
on  a  lonely  farm,  high  up  on  the  edge  of  a  field 
which  was  like  an  emerald  in  summer,  and  like  a 
great  round  pearl  in  winter  because  of  the  snow, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  forest  of  pines. 
Every  morning  she  went  down,  carrying  the  milk 
from  her  cows  in  a  great  copper  can  balanced  on 
her  head ;  she  went  down  to  the  little  town  of 
S  .  .  .  .,  where  her  customers  lived.  She  had  to 
start  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  to  cross  the  woods, 
walk  along  the  banks  of  roaring  streams,  go  a  long 
way,  and  sometimes  she  was  so  early  that  she 
reached  the  first  house  of  the  town  before  the 
shutters  were  open.  Her  rosy  cheeks  and  air  of 
confidence  were  very  attractive. 

"  Claude-Henriette,"  someone  whom  I  knew  well 
once  asked  her,  M  Are  you  not  afraid  coming  down 
from  the  farm  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  You  are  all  alone.  You  start  while  it  is  still 
night.  .  .  ." 

M  Oh  no,  sir  !  I  never  start  till  the  Angelus  has 
rung.  And  after  the  Angelus  the  angels  are  on  the 
roads." 
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Two  Sayings  of  Children 

IN  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris  there  is  a  glass 
case  in  which  are  displayed  some  old  crucifixes 
of  great  value.  I  was  looking  at  one  of  them, 
an  ivory  one  by  a  great  artist,  who  had  given  ex- 
pression to  the  unparalleled  grief  of  the  Son  of  God, 
dying  for  all  men,  and  knowing  himself  beloved  only 
of  a  few.  The  head  was  drooping  to  the  right,  the 
half  open  lips  were  on  the  point  of  saying  :  "  It  is 
finished,"  and  thus  fulfilling  the  gospel ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  was  so  gentle  that  the  visitors 
who  approached  and  noted  it  became  suddenly 
serious,  and  showed  some  signs  of  pity,  if  not  of  love. 

Two  young  girls  came  and  leant  against  the  case  : 
the  elder  was  perhaps  fifteen,  and  she  led  by  the 
hand  a  small  boy,  fair  like  herself,  who  stood  on 
tip-toe.  Together  they  looked  at  the  crucifix,  and 
their  faces  expressed  merely  astonishment.  The 
elder  said : 

"  Look,  Marguerite,  what  an  unhappy  expression 
they  have  given  that  man !  " 

Marguerite  did  not  answer.  The  little  boy  merely 
asked : 

"  Why  does  he  bend  his  head  ?  You  would 
think  he  was  crying,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

They  were  not  jeering.  They  were  trying  to 
understand. 
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I  thought  to  myself :  "  Oh,  Christ  Jesus,  You 
died  for  him  and  for  her,  and  they  do  not  know  it !  " 

Happily  there  are  not  many  French  children  so 
ignorant  as  they  were  ;  they  know  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Our  Lord. 

A  short  time  after  my  visit  to  the  Cluny  Museum 
I  was  present  at  a  catechism  lesson  given  in  one  of 
the  parishes  of  Paris  to  a  hundred  or  so  of  little 
boys.  The  district  was  a  poor  one,  and  so  was  the 
church.  I  entered  just  as  the  priest  was  telling  of 
the  betrayal  by  Judas,  who  sold  his  Master.  He 
finished  his  recital  with  these  words  :  M  Judas  was 
seized  with  despair,  and  hanged  himself." 

At  that  one  of  the  youngest  boys  got  up,  climbed 
up  on  a  bench,  and  signed  that  he  wished  to  speak. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  question  you,"  said  the 
priest.    **  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Saying  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
Judas." 

"  What  ?  " 

The  hundred  boys  had  turned  towards  their 
comrade.  But  he,  not  in  the  least  put  out,  very 
sure  of  himself,  because  he  was  speaking  from  his 
heart,  replied: 

"  I  should  have  hung  myself  round  Jesus'  neck  !  " 

Some  of  the  boys  laughed  at  the  idea ;  but  the 
greater  number  knew  better,  and  were  more  in- 
clined to  cry. 
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The  French  Peasant 

MANY  portraits,  not  in  the  least  alike,  have 
been  drawn  of  the  peasant,  and  they  do 
not  date  from  yesterday.  His  faults,  for 
he  has  some,  have  been  exaggerated.  I  should  like 
to  try  to  show,  not  the  purely  ideal  type  of  this 
large  French  family,  but  the  superior  type  who  has 
been  realised  in  many  provinces.  And  I  know  still, 
thank  God,  many  men  like  the  one  I  am  going  to 
describe.  I  shall  consider  only  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  he  who  held  the  plough,  sowed  the  seed,  and 
reaped  the  harvest. 

He  had  a  hard  life  spent  in  watching  and  struggling 
against  the  innumerable  enemies  who  threatened 
his  property  ;  he  bewailed  and  loved  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  he  got  rich  he  preferred  to  remain  poor 
in  house  and  clothing,  that  he  might  increase  the 
number  of  his  cattle,  or  of  his  fields.  His  mind 
was  slow  but  steady,  judicious,  bold  in  repartee, 
learned  in  the  two  essentials  ;  the  things  of  eternity, 
and  those  of  his  own  condition.  He  was  not  servile, 
because  he  had  a  conscience,  but  he  respected  the 
hierarchy,  being  himself  a  prince  in  his  family  and 
on  his  farm.  Face  to  face  with  him  whom  he  often 
called  "  our  master  "  his  independence  was  great, 
and  he  could  show  it,  but  it  did  not  lessen  the 
friendship    between    them.     If    he    accepted    the 
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smallest  present  he  returned  thanks  the  following 
week  with  a  pair  of  chickens,  a  roll  of  butter,  or  a 
fat  goose.  He  scarcely  ever  changed  his  farm,  but 
lived  on  the  same  land,  between  the  same  hedges, 
before  the  same  horizon.  I  have  heard  one  of  these 
old  men  make  this  reply.  Someone  said  to  him  : 
"  Well,  Master  Thibault,  you  ought  to  send  a  sample 
of  your  soil  to  the  laboratory  to  be  analysed." 
"  There  is  no  need  of  that,  sir,  it  speaks  for  itself." 
For  him,  indeed,  it  did  speak ;  he  understood  it ; 
he  had  even,  obscurely,  but  certainly,  some  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  peasant 
had  the  traditional  intelligence  of  faith.  It  is  from 
the  blood  of  peasants,  baptised  a  thousand  times, 
that  have  sprung,  and  still  spring,  the  priests  of 
our  parishes,  and  our  nuns,  who  are  only  the  peasant 
glorified  by  God  Himself.  This  man  died  in  peace, 
leaving  to  one  of  his  sons  the  finest  of  trades,  the 
one  which  least  depends  on  man,  the  care  and  the 
love  of  the  land  which  fire  does  not  destroy,  of  the 
land,  which  knows  no  strikes,  and  in  which  there 
are  more  subjects  for  thought  than  in  all  the  books 
which  have  been  written  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  This  peasant,  I  repeat,  I  have  known, 
I  still  know.  Recently  in  the  album  of  a  French 
Canadian  I  wrote  these  lines  :  "  Brother  Canadians, 
born  of  the  blood  of  the  provinces  which  I  know 
well,  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Vendee,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Poitou,  be  worthy  of  this  good  house  from 
which  you  spring,  the  ancient  peasant  family,  the 
steadiest,  the  most  tender,  the  most  industrious, 
the  happiest,  because  it  was  Christian  to  the  core. 
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Develop  yourselves  along  the  lines  of  your  origin. 
And,  if  you  doubt  your  nobility  of  birth,  come  and 
see  what  is  left  of  it  in  the  countries  which  have 
remained  true  to  their  faith  j  it  is  better  worth 
seeing  than  all  the  museums  of  Europe." 


THE  PEASANT  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE 


The  Peasant  Women  of  France 

SOME  of  them  are  fat ;  some  of  them  are  thin, 
and  pale  as  wax  candles  ;  some  of  them  trot 
about,  others  drag  themselves  along,  others 
do  not  walk  at  all,  and  these  may  be  seen  behind 
the  window  panes,  always  seated,  with  a  coverlet 
over  their  knees.  I  have  seen  children  jeering  at 
peasant  women.  Never  do  that.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  old  mothers  who  have  worn  out  their 
strength  in  nursing  little  children  like  yourselves, 
in  taking  care  of  them,  and  then  in  weeping  for 
them,  for  some  of  them  because  when  they  grew  up 
they  left  their  mother,  and  returned  her  care  by 
leaving  her  all  alone.  If  you  could  see  into  their 
hearts,  you  would  find  pictures  of  children  like 
yourselves.  Married  or  single,  these  old  women 
have  had  their  share  of  suffering,  and  although 
you  do  not  yet  know  what  that  is,  it  is  well  to  tell 
you,  children,  that  those  who  have  suffered  without 
pitying  themselves  too  much  are  better  than  the 
others.  They  are  like  soldiers  who  have  been  in 
the  fight,  and  who  proved  their  courage  by  not 
stooping  too  low  before  the  passing  bullets. 

If  the  peasant  women  are  devout,  regular  church- 
goers, and  you  meet  them  here  and  there,  telling 
their  beads,  oh  !  then  above  all  do  not  jeer  at  them. 
Those  who  have  the  greatest  power  with  God  often 
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have  none  on  earth.  I  often  think  that  it  is  the 
unknown  saints  in  the  cloisters  and  in  the  world, 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  villages,  whose  work  has 
done  most  for  the  history  of  France.  No  one 
heard  of  them  except  by  accident,  They  said : 
u  Lord,  here  is  the  enemy  penetrating  into  the 
country,  threatening  to  destroy  everything.  Grant 
Thou  the  victory  to  our  people  :  here  is  dissension 
among  the  inhabitants  of  our  city,  and  the  parties 
are  ready  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats  ;  do  Thou 
appease  the  anger  of  these  French  brothers  ;  famine 
threatens :  grant  that  the  public  barns  may  be 
opened,  and  that  the  new  wheat  may  rise  well- 
nourished  and  strong  in  the  sunshine ;  here  are 
injustices  committed  against  the  weak,  do  Thou 
punish  those  who  abuse  their  strength ;  grant  that 
the  kingdom,  the  city,  the  guild,  may  be  spared  !  " 
How  often  have  prayers  such  as  these  been 
answered  ?  Things  do  not  go  so  quickly  nor  so 
simply  as  the  women  could  have  wished.  But  the 
misfortune  which  they  dreaded  has  been  averted, 
or  else,  when  the  punishment  was  over,  a  mercy 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  has  re-estab- 
lished the  stability  of  the  city  or  the  State.  The 
men  got  the  credit  for  it.  But  the  secret  power  of 
the  peasant  women  of  France  had  ruled  everything. 
Their  "  Ave  Marias  "  had  taken  the  straight  road 
to  Heaven,  and  they  would  fall  afar  off,  like  the 
lightning  and  the  dew.  A  poor  little  old  woman, 
praying  for  France  in  her  corner  by  the  fire,  might 
not  know  for  a  long  time  that  her  prayer  had  been 
heard.    She  only  had  faith  in  it,  faith  which  is 
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composed  of  hope  and  love.  But  she  smiled,  while 
others  sighed  and  believed  that  all  was  lost.  She 
knew  no  better  than  they  did  that  things  were 
improving.  The  roads  were  long,  newspapers  had 
not  been  invented  and  neither  the  landlords,  the 
men-at-arms,  nor  the  citizens  could  write  to  her. 
But  she  was  sure,  as  sure  as  she  was  that  she  was 
alive  and  old,  that  the  army  had  been  succoured, 
that  the  quarrels  between  men  were  being  settled, 
that  mercy  had  sprung  up  in  unknown  hearts,  and 
that  in  the  famine-stricken  provinces  the  new  ears 
of  corn  were  rilling  up  apace. 
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Our  Nuns 

YOU  see  them  passing  through  the  streets  of 
towns  and  villages ;  you  meet  them  beside 
beds  of  sickness  in  the  hospitals  ;  you  know 
that  they  have  given  themselves  to  works  of  mercy 
and  piety.  When  you  address  them  as  "  Sister  M 
you  do  well.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  From 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  come  from  rich 
families,  and  from  poor  families,  most  often  from 
Christian  families,  but  sometimes  from  houses 
where  God  seems  to  be  unknown.  Their  childhood 
was  like  your  own.  When  they  were  little  they 
played,  they  ran  about,  they  liked  to  laugh,  they 
had  friends,  their  mothers  scolded  them  more  than 
once  a  week,  perhaps  they  found  it  very  hard  to  be 
good ;  nothing,  apparently,  distinguished  them 
from  other  children.  Anyone  who  could  have  seen 
into  their  hearts  would  have  found  good  intentions, 
and  a  great  desire  for  purity. 

One  day,  sooner  or  later,  they  heard  the  call  of 
God.  That  is  a  mysterious  thing,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken.  A  just  force,  persuasive  and  powerful, 
draws  them  to  the  sacrifice,  and  asks  of  them,  for 
the  relief  of  the  world's  misery,  their  gentle  hands, 
the  compassionate  glance  of  their  eyes,  every  hour 
of  their  life,  and  all  the  love  of  their  hearts.  Even 
those  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  convents,  and 
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spend  the  greater  part  of  their  days  and  nights  in 
prayer,  do  it  for  love  of  all  humanity,  and  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  atone  for  ignorance, 
cowardice  and  errors.  All  have  struggled  against 
themselves,  they  have  suffered  from  the  separation. 
I  have  a  friend  whose  daughter  left  him  thus  when 
she  was  twenty.  He  told  me  some  of  his  memories, 
and  he  spoke  of  her  as  of  the  hour  which  has  just 
struck,  and  which  may  still  be  felt  vibrating  through 
the  house.    He  said  : 

"  My  child  is  going  to  be  a  nun.  She  has  made 
herself  completely  beloved.  She  is  spending  her 
last  days  among  us,  and  they  are  filled  with  the 
joy  which  is  jealous  of  the  future,  and  of  the  grief 
at  losing  her.  When  we  look  at  each  other  she 
thinks,  and  I  think,  of  this  parting,  the  date  of  which 
stands  between  us.  She  is  calm,  more  thoughtful 
for  others  than  before,  and  joyous  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  will,  which  ignores  the  trouble  in  which  we 
are,  and  which  she  feels  as  much  as  I  do.  She  does 
not  hide  her  pain,  she  dominates  it.  She  says  to 
me  :  '  The  smallest  things  in  the  house  draw  me  : 
my  room,  which  is  just  as  I  like  it,  a  ribbon,  my 
birds,  my  silver  thimble,  my  vessel  of  holy  water, 
the  daylight  peeping  in  just  opposite  my  bed,  the 
photographs  arranged  on  my  table.  I  have  pain 
to  crush.  But  I  must  do  it.'  She  is  called  in  the 
full  strength  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  has 
seen  one  of  her  cousins  who  lives  near  become  en- 
gaged and  married.  And  she  has  said  to  me  :  'I 
could  love  like  other  people,  and  you  know  that 
when  I  love  I  love  hard,  but  I  ought  not  to,  I 
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should  wrong  too  many  poor  people,  and  the  first 
of  them  all,  who  is  God.'  She  has  offered  to  God 
her  easily  moved,  delicate,  prompt,  and  ardent 
heart.  She  takes  care  of  herself.  She  will  have 
the  inner  serenity  which  comes  from  Heaven,  it  will 
stay  with  her,  and  she  will  distribute  it  among  the 
poor  people.  My  daughter  will  have  the  peace 
which  is  promised  to  the  strong.  I  give  her  hour 
by  hour,  as  I  would  give  my  blood  drop  by  drop.  I 
love  her  more  and  more,  and  I  don't  want  to  tell 
her  so  too  often.  May  God  fill  the  gap  with  His 
mercy. 

"  She  has  bought  a  new  hat  for  the  last  journey 
which  we  shall  take  together  before  parting :  a 
navy  blue  felt,  with  two  spreading  wings  and  a 
knot  between  them.  I  thought  when  I  saw  it  on 
her  head,  and  she  said :  '  Is  it  pretty  ?  *  I  would 
buy  a  box  to  keep  it  in  when  she  is  no  longer  here 
— in  three  weeks  time. 

"  And  we  took  the  promised  journey  to  the 
other  end  of  France.  I  was  alone  with  my  child. 
I  never  stopped  looking  at  her  eyes,  and  I  saw  in 
them  the  country,  the  sky,  the  passers-by,  and  the 
towns.  All  along  the  way  she  was  admired  like  a 
splendid  flower.  She  had  much  initiative,  alert  and 
enduring  youth,  a  great  charm  of  which  she  felt 
the  power,  and  which  kept  her  from  shyness,  a 
hint  of  childishness.  .  .  .  We  received  letters,  of 
which  I  did  not  read  the  whole  to  her.  Her 
mother  wrote  to  me :  'I  wish  we  were  back  in 
the  days  when  I  was  nursing  her,  when  I  gave  her 
the  life  which  she  is  giving  to  God.'    We  tried,  my 
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child  and  I,  to  be  brave.  But  I  was  only  brave 
on  her  account — supported  by  her  smile,  by  her 
generosity.  She  was  supported  by  God.  She  did 
not  mention  Him  more  frequently  than  usual.  At 
each  new  turn  of  the  valleys,  however,  when  the 
horizon  became  broader,  and  the  view  spread  before 
us  was  new  to  us  both,  her  heart  turned  to  every 
white  steeple.  I  guessed  this  because  my  thoughts 
wrapped  her  round.  I  guessed  by  the  slight  con- 
traction of  her  face  that  she  was  greeting  from  afar 
off  each  of  the  churches,  as  sure  and  certain  friends 
in  the  unknown  districts. 

"  I  could  have  wished  that  this  suffering  and  this 
joy  might  never  end.  To-day  there  is  no  bitterness 
in  my  recollection  of  them.  My  daughter  no  longer 
belongs  to  me.  She  belongs  to  God,  to  the  poor,  to 
the  misery  of  abandoned  souls,  and  the  peace 
which  she  deserved  has  come  to  us  both." 

Many  fathers,  many  mothers,  have  felt  what  my 
friend  expressed.  Their  daughters,  separated  from 
them,  have  preserved  of  their  childhood's  home, 
and  of  everyone  who  tended  them,  memories  the 
tenderness  of  which  nothing  has  diminished.  They 
serve  God,  which  has  always  been  the  grandest  way 
of  serving  their  country.  They  serve  Him  in 
France,  and  this  peaceful  and  modest  army  has 
overcome  more  revolts  than  all  the  other  forces 
put  together ;  it  has  relieved  more  hearts  than 
the  best  and  most  widely-read  books ;  it  has 
cleansed  more  stains  than  all  the  water  in  the  wells 
and  rivers ;  it  has  fed  more  poor  people  than  all 
the  public  granaries  opened  in  times  of  famine ;   it 
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has  replaced,  by  doing  their  work  of  help  and  pity, 
those  whom  forgetfulness  or  death  have  removed 
from  the  living.  But  many  of  these  fearless  young 
women  have  become  missionaries.  They  leave,  in 
twos  or  threes,  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is  scarcely  a  mail  on  the  lines  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  which  does  not  carry  at  least  one  of  them. 
By  them,  as  by  the  Mission  Priests,  our  country 
associated  more  than  any  other  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  spreads  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  heathen  lands.  They  keep  themselves 
pure  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  gentle  amid  vio- 
lence, persevering  and  steadfast  amidst  people  of 
volatile  spirits.  Sometimes  their  efforts  seem  in 
vain,  they  are  often  thwarted,  they  die  and  are 
replaced  by  others.  But  the  children  whom  they 
educate,  the  sick  whom  they  tend,  always  know 
whence  they  come.  By  having  seen  them,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  they  know  that  there  exists,  far 
from  their  Africa,  or  from  their  Asia,  a  country 
which  it  is  hard  to  leave,  a  heroic  and  missionary 
nation,  the  soul  of  which  is  attractive  and  well 
worth  knowing. 
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The  House 

LOVE  the  house  in  which  you  were  born.  Poor 
though  it  may  be  it  sheltered  you.  Without 
its  walls,  its  ceiling,  its  window-panes,  you 
would  have  died.  Remember  how  in  the  winter 
you  have  seen  the  birds,  their  feathers  ruffled  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  perched  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  looking  at  you  with  their  heads  on  one 
side.  The  robins,  which  are  as  bold  and  curious 
as  explorers,  may  even  have  tapped  at  the  window 
with  their  beaks.  That  meant  in  bird  language : 
"  Child,  how  nice  it  must  be  in  there !  If  there 
was  a  slit  I  could  get  in  at,  and  specially  if  you 
weren't  there,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  get  in !  " 
Many  travellers  forced  to  make  a  long  journey  on 
foot,  in  a  squall,  many  a  shepherd  guarding  his 
flocks,  many  a  sailor  has  longed  for  a  room  half  the 
size  of  yours  to  shelter  in.  But  the  best  reason  for 
loving  your  house  is  that  it  is  there  that  you  were 
most  loved,  most  often  thought  about,  there  that 
your  mother  and  father  talked  about  you,  were 
anxious  about  you — made  many  plans  that  you, 
their  child,  might  be  good  and  happy. 

When  the  father  returns  home  tired  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  mother  at  last  sits  down,  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  and  stays  quiet  a  moment  watching 
you  and  saying  nothing,  you  must  remember  that 
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it  is  the  thought  of  their  children  which  has  sus- 
tained both  of  them  in  their  work.  If  they  are 
Christians  they  have  prayed  every  day  between 
these  walls,  which  were  then  like  the  walls  of  a 
church.  Even  if  you  did  not  see  them  praying 
they  have  done  it  without  your  knowing ;  their 
hearts  have  cried  out  in  supplication  when  you  were 
ill,  when  one  of  their  relations,  perhaps  one  of  your 
brothers  or  sisters,  died  in  the  house,  and  the 
angels  came  to  listen  to  them  or  to  join  in  their 
prayers.  The  angels  came.  They  are  not  seen, 
you  know,  they  are  purely  spirit,  they  have 
no  wings,  they  do  not  leave  white  or  crimson 
feathers  behind  them  when  they  fly  away — but 
better  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
prayed,  more  strength,  more  tenderness,  more 
hope.  Houses  receive  visitors  who  make  no  more 
noise  than  dreams. 

If  you  were  born  in  the  country,  if  you  live  on  a 
farm,  it  seems  to  me  still  easier  to  love  the  house 
because  it  is  often  that  in  which  the  family  have 
lived  for  many  years,  and  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  fields  which  are  pleasant  to  look  at. 

A  very  beautiful  history  might  be  written  of  the 
rural  population  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
Think  how  touching  it  would  be !  It  is  the  origin 
of  every  fatherland,  the  hidden  source  of  the  families 
which  have  become  illustrious,  and  the  principal 
force  of  the  firmly  established  States.  A  far-seeing 
government  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  of  each 
one  of  these  cellules  spread  over  the  national  soil  a 
little  centre  of  riches  and  good  sense.    They  are 
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known  and  protected  for  the  most  part  by  numerous 
generations  of  children.  If  they  are  new  they  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old,  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  a  venerable  and  weary  aspect,  with  their 
moss-covered  roofs,  their  faded  walls,  their  trees, 
which  are  like  a  protecting  curtain  :  they  are  the 
never-empty  cradles  where  men  grow  fit  for  unknown 
work,  sometimes  that  of  the  fields,  sometimes  that 
of  the  towns,  and  sometimes  that  of  war.  Their 
personality  is  so  great  and  gentle,  in  certain  pro- 
vinces, in  the  Basque  country  for  instance,  that  it 
is  they  who  give  their  names  to  the  families  who 
live  on  them,  and  to  each  of  their  members.  One 
for  example  will  be  called  Jean  Bindet  by  the  Civil 
State,  and  in  the  parish  register ;  but  everyone 
will  say  "  Jean  d'Elicibidia,"  that  is  to  say  "  Jean 
of  the  Church  Road."  The  name  of  another  will 
be  "  Goyenetche,"  which  means  "  the  house  at  the 
top  M  ;  and  there  will  be  Mariane  of  Ithuralde  or 
"  Marie  Anne  beside  the  well,"  and  Pierre  Dihur- 
subehere,  "  He  who  lives  below  the  pond  of  bul- 
rushes." 

Even  where  the  custom  is  not  so  general  nor  so 
ancient  it  exists,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  inhabi- 
tant confused  with  the  patrimonial  dwelling,  as 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  men  raised  to  the 
peerage,  to  whom  the  king  has  given  the  title  of 
their  property.  I  have  hunted  with  a  M6nard  who 
was  called  Bellangerie  in  the  locality,  and  with  an 
old  master-workman,  named  Bouvet,  who  was 
known  as  Pere  Ravardiere,  because  the  Bouvets, 
having  ruled,  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  the  land 
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of  the  Ravardiere  for  three   hundred  years,  had 
become  identified  with  their  property. 

The  architecture  of  country  houses  varies  greatly, 
as  do  also  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built. 
In  the  northern  provinces  the  houses  are  as  red  as 
the  beetroots  which  are  grown  beside  them,  built 
of  brick,  roofed  with  tiles  ;  in  Anjou  and  Maine  the 
roofs  are  of  blue  slate,  and  the  walls  of  white  stone, 
or  rough-cast  with  white  lime ;  in  Brittany  and 
other  remote  provinces,  in  Morvan  for  example, 
many  thatched  roofs  are  still  to  be  seen.  Almost 
always  the  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings  are 
built  at  right  angles,  or  round  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  remaining  side  being  open.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  large  farms  of  La  Brie  and  La  Beauce,  the 
square  is  closed  completely,  and  the  farm  looks 
like  a  fortress,  which  is  entered  by  a  massive  door. 
But,  whether  the  farm  be  large  or  small,  there  are 
almost  always  two  principal  rooms :  the  one  a 
living  room  which  serves  as  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  the  other  reserved  for  special  occasions,  a 
sort  of  spare  room,  which  is  not  slept  in  every  day, 
the  peasant's  drawing  room.  When  I  visit  a 
country  house,  I  am  disappointed  if  I  do  not  find 
the  three  usual  essentials  of  decoration — the  bridal 
wreath  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  orange  flowers 
and  buds  under  a  glass  case,  a  framed  photograph 
of  the  grandparents  and  children,  the  latter  almost 
always  in  soldier's  uniform,  and  the  crucifix  hung 
near  the  bed  or  above  the  dressing-table.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  shining  cupboards,  polished 
with  loving  care,  the  doors  of  which  are  fashioned 
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of  the  best  boards  from  the  finest  walnut,  cherry, 
or  oak  trees  which  adorned  the  neighbourhood  a 
century  or  two  ago.  In  the  cupboard  the  wife  has 
laid  away  the  piles  of  wide  sheets  which  her  grand- 
mother spun,  and  which  she  herself  has  often 
washed  and  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  nearest  hedge, 
making  it  for  one  day  as  white  as  at  Eastertide. 

The  wife  is  the  mistress  of  the  house.  This 
phrase  expresses  her  place  and  her  authority.  She 
is  head  of  everything  in  the  house  and  yard.  She  is 
queen  there,  though  this  fact  may  not  always  strike 
you,  and  to  realise  it  you  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  country  folk.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  you  were  to  enter  one  of  those  fine 
farms  in  the  woodlands  of  la  Vendee,  where  the 
walls  are  better  preserved  than  in  many  other 
districts  of  France,  and  that  it  happened  to  be 
mid-day.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see,  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  owner  of  the  farm ; 
beside  him,  his  sons,  and  further  down  the  plough- 
men, while  the  women  are  standing,  attending  to 
the  men.  To  judge  superficially,  you  might  think 
that  in  la  Vendee  women  are  considered  inferior  to 
men.  But  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Nowhere 
are  they  more  respected,  nowhere  do  they  take  a 
more  important  share  in  the  moral  life,  and  even  in 
the  business  affairs  of  their  husbands.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  never  works  in  the  fields  or  on  the 
farms  of  la  Vendue,  and  those  who  have  been 
entertained  by  them  know  that  they  are  very 
polite,  most  attentive,  dignified  and  refined.  It  is 
enough  to  have  been  introduced  by  someone  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  household  bids  you 
welcome,  smiles,  and  offers  of  its  best.  The  same 
hospitality  will  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  Provence, 
and  in  so  many  other  provinces  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  them. 

There,  above  all,  the  woman  is  the  mother. 
Almost  everywhere  she  is  called  by  this  beautiful 
name.  "  Is  Mother  So-and-so  at  home  ?  "  Never 
smile  at  this  title,  which  is  the  most  tender  and 
glorious  one  in  the  world.  The  mother  is  the 
sovereign  on  whom  everything  connected  with  the 
farm  depends,  it  is  she  who  has  charge  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all,  who  is  responsible  for  everything, 
who  makes  every  one  happy,  according  to  their 
station,  from  the  pigeons  in  the  dovecot  to  the  little 
children. 

Love  your  homes.  If  you  were  born  on  a  farm, 
love  the  farm,  and  the  fields  which  surround  it, 
and  the  mother  who  has  made  it  so  happy. 
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An  Evening  at  St.  Denis 

ONE  evening  last  spring,  at  the  hour  when  the 
light  on  the  horizon  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  haze,  and  it  is  clear  only  immediately 
overhead,  I  went  down  one  of  the  streets  of  Saint- 
Denis.  A  crowd  was  hurrying  along  it,  all  going 
towards  their  supper ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  released  from  the  factory  at  the  same  time,  all 
belonging  to  the  same  world  of  manual  labour. 
Everywhere  walls  blackened  by  smoke,  the  lower 
windows,  which  belong  to  public  houses  and  shops 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  the  upper  ones,  if  lighted  at 
all,  showing  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  candle. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  street  I  saw  the  outline, 
large  and  black,  of  the  cathedral  built  by  Saint  Louis. 
This  working  people  will  be  a  good  protection,  I 
thought  to  myself,  when  they  once  more  realise 
that  the  souls  which  are  most  free  are  those  which 
fear  neither  life  nor  death,  those  which  are  most 
readily  moved  to  song,  and  those  which  never 
suffer  without  hope.  The  old  people  who  raised 
with  their  hands,  one  by  one,  these  stones,  still  white 
and  glistening  from  the  moisture  of  the  quarry, 
who  cut,  placed,  cemented,  and  carved  them,  knew 
that.  To-day,  only  the  chosen  few  cross  the  Place 
and  enter  the  church,  a  few  of  the  faithful  who  come 
from  force  of  habit,  neophytes  surprised  by  grace, 
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still  uncertain  and  uneasy,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
new  resurrection. 

I  went  to  the  closing  of  the  Mission,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  three  weeks,  and  witnessed  once 
more  the  meeting  of  Christ  with  the  soul  of  the 
people.  I  thought  of  the  magnificent  processions 
which  used  to  surround  this  church,  or  its  prede- 
cessors, with  the  fluttering  of  banners  and  the  gleam 
of  arms:  of  Dagobert  of  legendary  fame;  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  a  devout  worshipper  at 
Saint  Denis ;  of  Saint  Louis  setting  out  on  the 
crusade;  of  Charles  V.  led  on  a  pilgrimage  by 
Francois  I. ;  of  Henry  IV.  And  thinking  on  all 
these  things  I  entered  the  great  nave  with  its 
seven  bays. 

It  was  filled  to  the  door,  not  with  middle  class 
people,  not  with  people  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
but  with  the  crowd  whom  I  had  met  in  the  streets, 
the  men  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  the  women  on  the 
other  side.  Tied  to  the  factory  from  their  early 
youth  they  were  employees,  foremen,  workmen, 
workwomen.  They  bore  the  marks  of  their  life  of 
confinement,  and  their  cheeks,  their  temples,  their 
hands  showed  no  sign  of  having  been  battered  by 
the  wind ;  they  showed  rather  the  pallor  due  to 
poison,  the  deep  lines  caused  by  foul  air,  by  alcohol, 
by  anxiety,  by  premature  old  age.  Their  eyes 
snowed  little  sign  of  youth,  and  often  much  of 
dreaminess.  It  was  certainly  human  suffering 
which  had  come  here  to  hope,  frustrated  tenderness 
seeking  help  at  a  higher  source.  A  priest  was 
speaking  :   he  was  calling  all  these  fellow-prisoners 
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in  so  many  kinds  of  toil  to  a  revival,  to  confession 
of  sins,  to  liberty  of  conscience  ;  he  promised  them 
the  blessing  which  no  pleasure,  no  study,  can  give ; 
the  blessing  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  company, 
in  solitude,  nor  in  any  riches  ;  the  blessing  of  peace 
which  the  greater  part  of  humanity  knows  by  name 
only,  as  it  knows  Paradise.  They  were  living  in 
the  midst  of  war,  of  competition,  of  jealousies,  of 
insults,  and  of  scorn,  and  of  the  noise  which  never 
ceases,  even  during  sleep.  Doubtless  if  they  listened 
to  the  word,  they  would  go  on  living  in  the  same 
cramped  surroundings,  doing  the  same  deeds,  and 
suffering  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  they  would 
have  within  themselves  the  blessing  which  may  be 
won  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  will  in  a  single 
second,  and  which  lasts  for  ever. 

The  priest  spoke  with  fervent  longing,  using  the 
simple  words  to  which  so  many  generations  had 
listened  in  this  very  spot.  They  echoed  through 
the  whole  church,  right  to  the  back  of  the  chapels 
which  contain  the  tombs  of  so  many  princes  and 
princesses ;  they  gave  all  its  beauty  and  all  its 
meaning  to  this  magnificent  temple,  built  like  the 
others,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living,  for  these 
very  workmen  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  were 
met  together  to  hear  the  words  which  stir  our  hearts. 
All  these  architectural  splendours  were  intended 
first  of  all  for  these  poor  people,  and  they  were  not 
too  eloquent,  for  the  way  is  steep,  and  concrete 
things  are  missionaries  which  never  cease  to  teach. 
I  was  astonished  that  I  had  never  understood  them 
before.    I  had  come  once  at  an  hour  when  there 
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was  no  service.  These  old  churches  should  be  seen 
during  the  evening  services,  when  the  crowd  gives 
them  life,  when  the  shadows,  faintly  illuminated 
here  and  there,  make  them  appear  infinitely  vast. 
The  pillars  of  the  aisles,  those  of  the  transepts,  of 
the  choir,  the  arches,  the  flagged  floors,  the  ramps, 
all  led  the  glance  to  the  depths  of  twilight,  where  it 
was  lost  as  in  gulfs  of  water,  or  in  deep  forests. 
The  great  stained  glass  window  in  the  choir  still 
caught  sufficient  rays  of  light  to  reveal  its  designs 
vaguely  and  incompletely ;  opposite  the  church- 
warden's pew,  in  the  second  row  of  windows,  high 
up  above  the  galleries,  the  moon  lit  up  a  bit  of 
coloured  glass,  representing  two  persons,  difficult 
to  recognise,  and  glowing  as  in  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
On  all  sides  the  shadows,  crossed  by  the  faint  light 
of  the  candles  and  of  a  few  lamps,  enlarged  the  routes 
by  which  the  imagination  could  travel.  One  seemed 
to  be  in  the  interior  of  a  flaming  topaz.  The  thoughts 
of  the  creators  of  the  work  were  magnificently 
seen.  The  Abbe  might  speak  of  peace,  and  nothing 
would  contradict  him.  He  could  speak  of  the 
grace  which  descends  by  secret  paths,  and  of  the 
mystery  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  infinite  everyone  under- 
stood. 

I  do  not  know  for  how  long  he  continued  to  ex- 
hort the  faithful.  But  I  suddenly  perceived  that 
he  had  left  the  pulpit,  and  I  saw  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  an  old  man,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel.  Beside  him  was  a  child  with  a  large 
basket.    Then  the  whole  congregation  rose  to  their 
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feet.  All  the  men  came  forward,  and  one  by  one 
they  passed  the  priest,  who  gave  them  each  a 
crucifix.  I  watched  them  with  deeply  moved 
feelings.  Many  kissed  the  Cross,  others  carried  it 
before  them  with  extended  arms,  and  seemed  to 
be  addressing  the  holy  image  in  terms  of  love ; 
others,  mindful  of  public  opinion,  looked  at  their 
neighbours,  and  returned  to  the  back  of  the  church 
reassured  because  no  one  had  remained  seated  on 
the  chairs.  I  saw  a  few  of  them  weeping,  and  some 
smile  sweetly,  as  they  caught  sight  from  behind  a 
pillar  of  the  pale,  set  face  of  a  woman,  who  had 
been  afraid  till  the  last  moment  that  her  husband 
would  not  do  as  he  had  promised. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  DAYS  OF  THREE 
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The  Childhood  of  Joan  of  Arc 

AT  Domremy  on  the  Meuse,  in  French  Lorraine, 
was  born  on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany,  1412,  a 
little  girl  of  the  working  class.  Her  father 
was  Jacques  of  Arc,  her  mother  Isabelle  Rom6e. 
The  night  must  have  been  a  cold  one,  since  it  was 
the  beginning  of  January ;  and  the  good  people  of 
the  town,  tired  after  their  day's  work,  should  have 
been  gathered  round  the  fire  as  usual.  That  evening, 
however,  they  were  to  be  seen  on  their  doorsteps. 
First  one  door  opened,  then  another,  and  another. 

"  Well,  neighbour,  what  are  you  doing  star- 
gazing to-night  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  doing,  yourself  ?  M 

"  Joy  touched  our  hearts  suddenly,  we  knew  not 
why.     We  thought  the  night  seemed  very  mild." 

"  It  is  not,  but  I  am  like  yourself.  I  can't  sit 
still ;  my  heart  is  filled  with  joy.  What  can  have 
happened  to  have  stirred  the  whole  town  ?  " 

Thus  they  talked.  And  the  cocks  in  the  poultry 
yards,  though  it  was  still  long  before  dawn,  awakened 
and  crowed  without  ceasing  for  two  hours. 

In  the  house  of  Jacques  of  Arc,  a  little  girl  was 
born — the  neighbours  did  not  know  it  yet — though 
they  knew  there  were  three  little  boys  there 
already.  The  very  next  day  she  was  brought  to 
the  church,  which  was  only  separated  from  the  farm 
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by  a  garden  and  a  low  wall.  And  when  the  priest 
asked  "  What  name  do  you  wish  to  give  this  child  ?  M 
four  voices  replied  "  Joan  I  "  In  those  days  it  was 
the  custom  to  have  several  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. Joan  had  a  dozen  or  so  :  four  godfathers, 
all  of  whom  were  named  Jean,  and  at  least  eight 
godmothers,  among  them  the  wife  of  Mayor 
Aubry. 

You  can  tell  from  the  number  of  godparents  and 
from  their  position  in  life  that  the  household  of 
Jacques  of  Arc  and  Isabella  Rom6e  had  some 
standing  in  the  country.  They  were  esteemed  for 
their  honesty,  their  good  sense,  and  their  faith. 
They  owned  fields,  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  cows,  as 
well  as  sheep  which  were  guarded  by  the  children, 
sometimes  beside  the  river,  sometimes  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  of  Domremy.  The  care  of  their 
fields  and  their  beasts  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
attention  of  these  working  people.  They  also 
worked  hard  to  preserve  their  faith,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  religion,  to  make 
them  beloved  by  their  neighbours,  to  defend  them 
when  necessary.  They  were  good  Christians  and 
faithful  Frenchmen.  They  suffered  when  they  saw 
France  belittled,  the  French  divided,  the  king  of 
England  master  of  Paris  and  of  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Loire,  the  king  of  France  practically 
deserted,  and  his  power  so  much  reduced  that  his 
enemies  mockingly  called  him  the  King  of  Bourges. 
At  times  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  devastated 
by  terrible  famines,  at  other  times  by  illness,  more 
often  still  by  bands  of  armed  men,  who  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  general  disorder,  and  rushed  to 
pillage.  They  were  constantly  hearing  of  fresh 
misfortunes.  The  rumours  quickly  spread  to  Dom- 
remy  because  the  road  from  Langres  to  Verdun 
passed  through  the  village ;  and  travellers,  mer- 
chants, troops  of  men-at-arms  did  not  fail  to  relate, 
on  their  way  through,  what  they  had  learned  afar 
off ;  and  the  troubles  of  France  formed  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  evenings  in  every 
house  ;  Isabelle  Rome*e  joined  her  childrens'  hands 
in  prayer  and  they  repeated  after  her  :  "  Oh  God  ! 
save  France !  " 

On  this  tiny  piece  of  land  which  still  belonged 
to  the  King  of  France  the  hope  of  deliverance  was 
keen  and  enduring. 

Joan,  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, knew  that  the  Fatherland  was  worthy  of  her 
love.  She  was  taught  to  work  with  her  hands  and 
to  keep  her  heart  pure.  She  was  only  a  shepherd 
girl,  like  other  farm  children  who  go  to  the  fields 
with  the  animals  when  the  meadows  are  badly 
fenced.  Her  first  work  was  in  the  house.  She 
helped  her  mother  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  mend  the 
clothes,  to  spin  the  hemp  and  the  flax.  "I  am 
going  to  spin,"  she  will  say  later,  "  as  well  as  any 
women  in  France."  When  her  father  harnessed 
the  horses  for  the  autumn  work  she  led  the  mare 
by  the  head.  In  the  spring  she  used  to  weed  the 
corn  ;  in  summer  she  reaped  it  with  a  sickle.  She 
was  a  fine  child,  strong  and  happy,  beloved  for  her 
goodness  by  the  children  of  the  village,  consulted 
instinctively  by  the  poor  because  of  the  pity  in  her 
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eyes.  One  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact 
that  she  possessed  all  the  most  striking  qualities  of 
the  French  mind,  was  enthusiastic  and  sensible, 
audacious,  quick  at  repartee,  prudent  in  conduct,  a 
true  daughter  of  the  soil,  typical  of  her  race,  and 
made  sublime  by  the  grace  of  God.  Joan  lived 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  God,  praying  as  much 
as  she  could,  going  regularly  to  church  where  she 
heard  Mass  every  morning,  and  where  she  often  re- 
ceived the  Communion  with  tears.  Some  of  the 
village  girls  thought  her  too  religious.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  them,  and  she  was  right.  But  her  soul 
grew  in  saintliness.  And  God,  Who  had  destined 
her  to  save  France,  seeing  her  so  faithful,  sent  His 
angel  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  all  the  glory  and 
the  danger. 

Joan  was  in  her  thirteenth  year  when,  one  summer 
morning,  still  excited  by  a  race  with  her  com- 
panions, she  entered  her  father's  garden  alone,  and 
stood  looking  towards  the  church.  Mid-day  was 
just  striking.  She  repeated  the  Angelus,  and  had 
scarcely  finished  when  she  heard  her  name  called. 
In  a  light,  which  was  not  that  of  the  sun,  bat  a 
more  powerful  and  more  kindly  one,  she  caught 
sight  of  an  angel  of  very  great  and  very  gentle 
majesty.  A  legion  of  angels  of  lesser  power  shone 
and  moved  in  the  light  of  the  first  one. 

"  Joan  I  Joan !  "  he  said,  "  Be  good  and 
religious  !    Love  God  !    Attend  church  regularly  !  "  * 

She  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees.  But  he 
had  disappeared.  What  did  he  want,  this  celestial 
being  who  spoke  to  her  ?    She  felt  that  she  should 
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accomplish  great  things,  that  God  had  warned  her 
and  asked  her  consent.  He  asks  our  opinion  when 
He  wishes  to  use  us. 

Joan  told  no  one,  except  her  confessor,  of  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard.  She  went  on  with  her 
daily  work  as  simply  as  before.  But  her  purpose 
of  belonging  entirely  to  God  was  strengthened. 
Joan  had  need  of  much  courage,  she  had  so  many 
things  to  learn  in  so  short  a  time — to  make  the 
King  listen  to  her,  to  rally  French  hearts,  and  to 
lead  an  army — that  the  angels  had  to  come  and 
teach  her.  They  talked  with  her,  and  little  by 
little  revealed  to  her  what  God  wanted  her  to  do. 
The  powerful  angel  whom  she  had  first  seen  soon 
said  to  her :  "I  am  Michael,  the  Protector  of 
France,"  and  she  made  him  a  deep  curtsey,  re- 
membering the  devotion  with  which  the  best  French 
people  regard  the  Archangel  and  the  church  of 
Moncel  where  she  often  went  to  pray  to  him. 
He  went  on :  "  Joan,  the  Kingdom  of  France 
is  in  sore  straits."  She  bowed  her  head.  But  he 
consoled  her.  He  was  the  Conqueror  I  who  gives 
his  strength  to  the  armies  which  invoke  his  aid. 
He  promised  the  child  that  the  country  should  be 
saved,  that  God  would  raise  from  the  people  an 
elect  being  who  should  deliver  them  all. 

"  Tell  me  his  name  ?  "  asked  Joan.  "  Let  me 
know  who  is  to  save  us  ?  " 

"  It  is  yourself,  daughter  of  God,"  replied  the 
Archangel.     "  Go — you  must !  " 

"  But  I  am  only  a  poor  girl !  I  do  not  know  my 
a,  b,  c.    I  cannot  ride  a  horse  or  go  to  war !  " 
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She  did  not  refuse  to  obey.  She  did  not  under- 
stand how  she  could  be  chosen,  she  a  humble 
peasant  and  a  child.  To  encourage  her,  and  to 
console  her  beforehand  for  all  she  had  to  leave 
behind,  two  saints  of  Paradise,  Saint  Catherine  and 
Saint  Margaret,  came  to  visit  her.  The  other 
children  of  Domremy  did  not  see  them,  but  Joan 
did.  Later,  when  she  was  forced  to  reveal  some  of 
the  secrets  of  her  life,  to  describe  the  angels  and 
the  saints,  her  friends,  she  said  :  "  My  voices  have 
spoken  to  me ;  My  voices  have  ordered  me.  .  .  " 
She  grew  up.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a  perfect 
example  of  her  class.  But  not  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours could  have  suspected  the  sublimity  of  her 
life. 

When  Joan  was  sixteen  the  Voices  became  more 
urgent ;  they  declared  that  the  time  had  come,  and 
that  she  must  go  to  the  Squire  of  Baudricourt. 
This  man,  with  some  men-at-arms,  lived  in  the 
Castle  of  Vaucouleurs,  the  last  fortress  of  the 
eastern  provinces  which  belonged  to  the  King  of 
France.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  a  strong,  little 
inclined  to  listen  to  a  woman  who  came  to  speak 
to  him  of  war  and  national  affairs.  But  he  alone 
could  enable  Joan  to  accomplish  her  mission,  and 
give  her  an  escort  which  should  accompany  her  to 
Touraine,  where  the  king,  Charles  VII.,  was.  How 
could  she  persuade  him  ?  How  would  the  young 
girl  travel  from  Domremy  to  Vaucouleurs?  Her 
parents  would  hold  her  back.  No  one  would 
believe  her.    She  waited  for  help.    It  came. 

On  the  ist  of  May  this  year,  a  peasant  of  Burcy- 
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le-Petit,  Durand  Lassois,  who  was  her  cousin,  a 
very  good  man,  and  much  older  than  Joan,  came 
to  visit  her  and  Isabella  Romee,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  away  the  girl,  whom  he  called  his 
niece.  They  went  away  by  the  road  through  the 
young  corn ;  they  thought  of  the  harvest  which 
might  be  reaped  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and 
looking  at  the  peaceful,  wooded  hills,  which  formed 
the  frontier  of  the  deeply  harassed  kingdom,  they 
spoke  of  the  misery  of  France.  Tears  streamed 
down  the  man's  cheeks ;  they  had  sprung  at  once 
to  the  girl's  eyes.  Then  Joan  began  to  tell  her 
secret. 

"  Nothing  is  lost.  God  will  come  to  the  aid  of 
France.  A  virgin  of  Lorraine  will  save  her ;  she 
will  triumph  over  England.  You  will  see,  my 
uncle.  You  see  her  at  this  moment.  It  is  your 
poor  Joan." 

Joan  went  on  to  tell  of  her  visions,  and  of  what 
the  voices  had  said,  and  the  exact  orders  which  she 
had  received.  He  did  not  doubt  for  long.  As  our 
Lord  had  shepherds  for  His  first  adorers,  and  fisher- 
men for  His  first  disciples,  so  Joan,  His  servant, 
found  first  a  poor  man  to  understand  her. 

"  God  has  spoken  to  you,"  he  said.  "  What  can 
I  do  ?  " 

"  Take  me  to  the  Squire  of  Baudricourt." 

Not  many  days  later  this  poor  man  went  to  the 
Captain  of  Vaucouleurs.  He  was  led  into  the 
fortress.  But  he  had  scarcely  explained  how  his 
niece  wished  to  be  escorted  to  Charles  VII.  when 
the  Squire  of  Baudricourt  cried  out : 
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"  Your  niece  is  mad !  Give  her  a  good  beating 
and  take  her  back  to  her  father !  " 

The  peasant  of  Lorraine  was  not  shaken  in  his 
purpose.  He  had  recourse  to  two  gentlemen  who 
lived  not  far  from  Vaucouleurs.  They  saw  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  having  questioned  her,  they  believed  she 
was  speaking  the  truth.  These  gentlemen,  the 
peasant,  and  Joan  returned  to  the  castle  together. 
But  the  squire  was  not  to  be  convinced,  and  Joan 
returned  to  Domremy. 

She  was  neither  surprised  nor  vexed.  The 
Voices  had  warned  her  that  the  first  attempt  would 
prove  a  failure.  But  she  made  up  her  mind  to  let 
her  secret  be  known,  so  that  later  men  would 
realise  that  the  Voices  were  celestial.  Having  met 
a  young  man  of  her  own  age,  a  friend  of  her  child- 
hood, who  was  greatly  distressed  by  all  the  evils 
which  were  making  the  cause  of  France  so  desperate, 
she  said  to  him  : 

"  There  is  between  Coussey  and  Vaucouleurs — 
that  is  at  Domremy — a  young  girl  who  will  cause 
the  King  of  France  to  be  anointed  before  the  end 
of  next  year." 

It  was  a  prophecy.  She  repeated  the  same  thing, 
even  more  clearly,  to  one  of  her  father's  workmen, 
named  Jean  Waterin,  and  to  others. 

The  time  appointed  by  God  for  the  trial  of  France 
had  come  at  last.  In  December,  1428,  Joan  left 
Domr6my  for  the  second  time.  She  probably  knew 
that  she  would  never  return,  and  she  wept  at  leaving 
behind  her  the  pleasant  life  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  her  parents,  her  friends,  her  house,  the 
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neighbouring  church,  and  the  place  where  everyone 
loved  her.  When  she  passed  the  house  of  her 
friend  Mengette,  who  was  like  a  sister  to  her,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  entering  to  embrace  the 
young  girl. 

"  I  leave  you  to  the  care  of  God,"  she  said. 

But  her  courage  almost  deserted  her.  She  would 
not  see  little  Hauviette,  whom  she  also  greatly 
loved,  again.  Accompanied  by  the  same  relative, 
Durand  Lassois,  who  had  previously  taken  her  to  the 
Castle  of  Vaucouleurs,  she  went  away.  How  much  she 
Rad  already  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  France  ! 

She  had  to  undergo  many  more  difficulties  and 
delays  before  she  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Squire  of  Baudricourt.  But  the  witnesses  of  the 
good  Frenchwoman,  the  souls  won  by  the  saintliness 
of  the  child,  began  to  declare  themselves  openly  for 
her.  Hope  was  born  in  the  unhappy  land.  It  grew. 
A  young  man,  Jean  de  Metz  by  name,  citizens, 
priests,  and  merchants  from  the  town  came  to 
question  God's  messenger  at  the  poor  dwelling 
where  she  was  housed.  The  inhabitants  agreed  to 
offer  her  garments  like  those  worn  by  the  men-at- 
arms,  a  horse,  and  provisions.  They  were  all 
astonished  by  the  authority  and  assurance  with 
which  she  spoke,  and  they  called  her  "  the  messenger 
of  God." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  ?  "  they  asked.  "It  is  a 
long  way  to  Chinon  where  the  Dauphin  is.  The 
roads  are  infested  with  enemies  who  will  stop  you. 

But  Joan  said  decidedly : 

"lam  not  afraid  of  the  men-at-arms ;   the  way 
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lies  open  before  me.  The  Lord  is  on  my  side.  It 
is  He  Who  will  prepare  the  ways  which  will  lead  me 
to  the  Dauphin.     I  was  born  for  that." 

Robert  of  Baudricourt  gave  way  at  last :  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  to  be  taken  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  gave  Joan  a  sword. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  23rd,  1429,  six 
horsemen  were  gathered  before  the  door  of  the  house 
at  Vaucouleurs  where  Joan  had  been  staying  for 
some  weeks.  A  citizen  went  for  a  ready  saddled 
horse,  and  held  it  by  the  bridle.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  excited  spectators,  who  knew  Joan 
was  going  away.  They  waited,  pointing  out  to 
one  another  Jean  de  Metz,  who  was  to  lead  the 
escort.  Joan  appeared  on  the  steps,  where  her  hosts 
and  her  cousins  bade  her  farewell.  Her  clothes 
were  dark,  doublet,  hose,  and  a  short  skirt,  and 
her  hair  was  cut  short  like  a  knight's. 

Go,  Joan  !  France  is  in  a  bad  way.  You  will 
save  her,  thanks  to  the  Heavenly  King,  and  you 
will  die  for  her  ! 

Joan  went  up  to  the  horse,  which  was  waiting, 
jumped  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  began  her 
journey  towards  the  Loire. 


The  Childhood  of  a  Great  Scientist  : 
Pasteur 

FEW  names  are  more  famous  than  that  of 
Pasteur.  In  the  field  of  science  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  no  greater,  I  may  say  no  better, 
name.  For  Louis  Pasteur  is  your  friend,  without 
your  knowing  it ;  he  has  done  useful  work  for  you, 
for  your  parents,  for  all  future  generations  of  men. 
All  fame  is  not  won  by  service  done.  But  Pasteur, 
by  each  of  his  discoveries,  has  directly  served 
mankind :  he  discovered  methods  and  remedies 
which  have  saved,  and  will  save,  many  lives ; 
he  has  protected  immense  national  resources. 
Have  you  not  heard  of  those  infinitely  tiny 
things  called  microbes,  which  cause  fermentation 
and  are  the  root  of  so  many  illnesses  ?  Pasteur 
studied  and  fought  them.  Think  of  the  power  of 
mind  and  the  patience  required  to  fight  against 
enemies  so  mysterious  and  so  numerous  !  He  dis- 
covered the  microbe  of  hydrophobia,  and  composed 
a  serum,  which,  injected  into  the  blood,  first  saved 
the  lives  of  animals  which  had  been  bitten  by  mad 
dogs.  Then,  his  experiments  proving  successful, 
he  ventured  to  try  the  treatment  on  a  man.  Before 
his  time  there  had  been  no  remedy. 

One  morning  there  arrived  at  his  laboratory  a 
little  Alsatian,  nine  years  old.  The  child  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  doctor  in  Strassburg.     He  was  on 
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his  way  to  the  village  school,  his  mother  said,  when 
he  was  attacked  and  knocked  down  by  a  dog  which 
wounded  him  in  fourteen  places.  The  day  he 
arrived  at  Pasteur's  he  could  hardly  walk,  he  was 
so  badly  hurt.  Pasteur,  after  consulting  several 
of  his  doctor  friends,  and  as  much  upset  as  if  he  had 
been  the  father  of  the  child,  resolved  to  inoculate 
for  the  first  time  with  the  serum  which  had  saved 
animals,  but  which  might  kill  men.  Little  Joseph 
Meister  bore  without  even  crying,  first  one  prick, 
then  others.  He  slept  all  night,  but  Pasteur  was 
awake.  After  twenty  days  he  went  back  to  Alsace, 
and  the  terrible  illness  had  not  attacked  him.  Three 
months  later  a  young  Jura  shepherd,  Jean-Baptiste 
Jupille,  hastened  to  Pasteur's  laboratory.  He  had 
been  fighting  with  a  mad  dog  in  order  to  protect 
six  younger  children,  his  friends,  who  escaped.  He 
had  beaten  the  animal,  and  kicked  it  to  death. 
But  both  his  hands  were  covered  with  wounds. 
Pasteur  treated  him  as  he  had  treated  the  other 
boy.  And  although  the  wounds  were  six  days  old, 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  hydrophobia. 

The  remedy  was  proved.  Since  then,  that  is 
since  1885,  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  have 
taken  place  all  over  the  world,  and  millions  of  lives 
have  been  saved.  Pasteur  discovered  in  the  same 
way  cures  for  anthrax,  which  devastates  so  many 
herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  also  for  the  diseases 
of  silk-worms,  wine,  and  beer.  It  was  after  Pasteur's 
methods  that  Dr.  Roux  invented  the  serum  which 
cures  croup. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  Pasteur  that  by 
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handling  so  many  terrible  germs  every  day,  by 
studying  in  men  and  animals  the  causes  of  con- 
tagious diseases  he  was  exposing  himself  to  danger, 
he  replied:  "Weill  What  matter?  Life  in  the  midst 
of  danger  is  the  true  life,  the  great  life,  the  life  of 
sacrifice,  the  life  of  example,  that  which  bears  fruit ! " 

His  discoveries,  his  scientific  rectitude,  the 
dignity  of  his  life,  his  disinterestedness — for  Pasteur 
had  no  wish  to  profit  personally  by  his  inventions, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  made  his  fortune — 
won  for  the  French  scientist  matchless  fame.  All 
the  nations  adopted  his  methods,  celebrated  his 
name,  and  recognised  the  nobility  of  France  in  the 
tanner's  son  from  Franche-Comte. 

The  early  childhood  of  this  illustrious  man  was 
passed  amidst  a  family  where  everyone  loved  and 
was  loved,  where  everyone  worked  hard,  inspired 
by  a  keen  love  of  fatherland  and  honour. 

The  Pasteurs  came  originally  from  Franche- 
Comte'.  Labourers  and  millers  for  many  genera- 
tions, they  were  represented  at  Dole  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Jean- Joseph  Pasteur, 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  who  had  fought  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  had  won  the  stripes  of 
sergeant-major  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  on  the  battlefield  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  in  1814. 
When  peace  was  declared  he  resumed  his  trade  as 
a  tanner.  This  man  was  the  father  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
born  at  Dole  on  December  27th,  1822.  The  child, 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  learn  to  read,  went  to 
the  primary  school  at  Arbois,  the  little  town  where 
his  father  had  come  to  live.    "  Mutual  teaching 
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was  in  vogue.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  groups. 
One  taught  the  others  to  read,  and  afterwards  they 
spelt  in  loud  and  noisy  tones.  The  master,  Mon- 
sieur Renaud,  went  from  group  to  group,  appointing 
monitors."*  That  was  the  first  distinction  won  by 
Louis  Pasteur  :   teacher  of  the  alphabet. 

At  the  College  of  Arbois,  where  his  father  next 
sent  him,  he  proved  himself  an  industrious  pupil, 
and  was  seized  little  by  little  with  a  passion  for 
study.  He  was  not  amongst  the  first  in  his  class, 
but  he  realised  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  already 
trusted  it  as  the  surest  means  of  excelling  those  of 
his  comrades  who  seemed  more  brilliant  than  him- 
self. "  Once  one  is  at  work,"  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  sisters,  "  one  can  no  longer  live  without  it. 
Besides,  everything  in  this  world  depends  upon  it." 
He  was  seized  with  ambition.  He  was  easily 
persuaded  to  prepare  for  the  higher  Ecole  Normale. 
But  a  rarer  feeling  accompanied  this  growing  am- 
bition. Louis  Pasteur  wished  to  be  well  educated 
in  order  to  please  his  parents,  to  honour  and  thank 
his  father,  and  he  showed  a  touching  gratitude  to 
those  who  helped  him  with  his  studies.  When  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  College  of 
Besancon  he  offered  his  first  small  earnings  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  his  youngest  sister.  A  little 
later,  in  1843,  having  been  received  fourth  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  he  remembered  that  he  had  not 
paid  full  fees  when  with  a  fellow-countryman, 
M.  Barbet,  in  Paris,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
preparatory  school.    And  on  his  own  account  he 

*  "  The  Life  of  Pasteur."    By  M.  Rene  Vallery  Radot 
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went  to  his  old  master  to  ask  him  to  come  each  week 
on  the  half  holiday  to  give  a  drill  class  to  the  pupils 
in  the  school. 

From  what  is  known  of  Louis  Pasteur's  child- 
hood, the  education  of  the  will  and  of  the  heart 
was  admirably  understood  by  his  industrious,  up- 
right, and  careful  parents.  The  mediocrity  of 
their  fortune  did  not  prevent  the  perfection  of  the 
masterpiece.  It  helped  it,  on  the  contrary,  by 
proving  to  the  young  man  that  family  happiness, 
beauty  of  character,  and  generosity  do  not  depend 
on  riches.  He  himself  recognised  this  in  a  letter 
which  I  wish  to  quote. 

Louis  Pasteur  was  already  a  well-known  scientist ; 
he  was  Director  of  the  scientific  classes  at  the 
highest  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris,  and  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  when  he  lost  his  father.  The 
very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  at  the 
house  of  mourning  at  Arbois  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
and  children  a  letter  in  which  he  let  his  great  simple 
heart  speak,  and  in  which  we  see  how  much  his 
genius  owed  to  paternal  tenderness.* 

"  My  dear  Marie,  my  dear  Children, 
"  Poor  Grandfather  is  no  more.  We  went 
with  him  to  his  last  resting  place  this  morning. 
He  lies  at  the  feet  of  poor  little  Jeanne.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  again,  to 
embrace  him  for  the  last  time,  to  give  him  the 
consolation  of  taking  into  his  arms  the  son  whom 
he  loved  so  well :  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  station 

*  This  letter  is  from  that  fine  book,  "  La  Vie  de  Pasteur." 
By  M.  Rene  Vallery  Radot.    Paris.     Hachette  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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I  saw  the  cousins  from  Salins  dressed  in  mourning. 
Only  then  did  I  realise  that  I  could  only  accompany 
him  to  the  cemetery. 

"  Dear  Cecile,  he  died  on  the  day  of  your  first 
communion  ;  two  memories  which  will  never  leave 
you.  My  poor  child,  I  had  a  presentiment  about 
it  when  that  very  morning,  at  the  hour  when  he 
was  struck  down  to  rise  no  more  I  asked  you  to 
pray  for  Grandfather  at  Arbois.  Your  prayers 
will  have  been  acceptable  to  God,  and  who  knows 
whether  Grandfather  himself  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  them,  and  may  not  have  rejoiced  with 
poor  little  Jeanne  over  Cecile's  fervent  piety. 

"  All  day  I  have  been  going  over  in  my  mind 
the  tokens  of  my  father's  affection.  For  thirty 
years  I  was  his  constant,  and  almost  his  only  care. 
I  owe  everything  to  him.  While  I  was  young  he 
removed  me  from  bad  surroundings,  and  gave  me 
the  habit  of  study,  and  set  me  an  example  of  the 
most  loyal  and  best  filled  life.  This  man  was,  in 
distinction  of  mind  and  character,  much  above  his 
condition,  to  judge  as  the  world  judges.  He  did 
not  deceive  himself :  he  knew  well  that  it  is  the 
man  who  honours  the  position,  and  not  the  position 
which  honours  the  man.  You,  my  dear  Marie,  did 
not  know  him  at  the  time  when  my  mother  and  he 
worked  so  hard  for  the  children  whom  they  loved 
so  well,  and  for  myself  in  particular,  whose  books, 
months  at  college,  and  life  at  Besancon  cost  so  much. 
I  see  him  still,  my  poor  father,  in  the  leisure  hours 
which  manual  labour  left  him,  reading  much, 
teaching    himself,    at    other    times    drawing    and 
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carving  in  wood.  He  had  a  passion  for  knowledge 
and  study.  I  have  seen  him  studying  grammars, 
pen  in  hand,  comparing  them,  commenting  on  them, 
in  order  to  learn  at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  what 
the  misfortunes  of  his  early  years  had  denied  him.  .  . 
"  And  the  most  touching  thing  about  his  affection 
for  me  is  that  it  was  never  mingled  with  ambition. 
You  remember  him  saying  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  me  head  of  the  College  at  Arbois.  That 
was  because  behind  my  possible  advancement  he 
saw  the  work  which  would  procure  it,  and  behind 
the  work  my  health,  which  might  suffer  from  it. 
And  yet,  such  as  he  was,  such  as  I  see  him  better 
to-day,  some  of  the  successes  of  my  scientific  career 
must  have  made  him  very  proud  and  very  happy. 
It  was  his  son,  it  was  his  name.  It  was  the  child 
whom  he  had  led  and  advised.  Ah !  My  poor 
father,  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that  I  was  able 
to  give  you  some  cause  for  rejoicing !  " 
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The  Youth  of  a  Great  Painter  : 
Jean-Francois  Millet 

WANT  to  tell  you  about  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  a  peasant  who  was  a  very  clever 
man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

He  was  a  Norman,  but  a  Norman  of  the  cliffs, 
born  October  4th,  1814,  in  the  village  of  Gruchy, 
in  the  township  of  Greville,  not  far  from  Cherbourg. 
Splendid  childhood !  It  had  three  masters,  all  of 
whom  made  it  serious,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  nobility  of  the  man :  it  had  three  disciplines 
and  three  loves  :  the  earth  in  which  he  dug,  the  sea 
at  which  he  looked  while  he  was  digging,  and  a 
family  of  ancient  Christian  stock. 

The  Millets  lived  on  their  property.  The  father 
was  a  grave  man,  a  dreamer,  who  had  the  gift  of 
understanding  nature,  and  a  cultivated  taste  for 
music.  He  sometimes  said  to  his  son  as  he  handled 
a  blade  of  grass :  "  See  how  lovely  it  is  !  "  or 
pointing  to  a  tree  :  "  See  how  well  made  that  tree 
is  ;  it  is  as  beautiful  as  a  flower  I  "  On  Sundays 
he  sang  in  church.  "  Millet  preserved  the  hymns 
which  his  father  had  copied,  and  they  might  be  the 
\  work  of  a  fourteenth  century  scribe."*  His  mother 
born  at  Sainte-Croix-Hague,  lived  a  retired  life,  and 
the  care  of  all  those  who  depended  upon  her  kept 

*  Sensier,  La  Vie  et  l'oeuvre  de  J.-F  Millet. 
90 
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her  constantly  busy,  uneasy,  and  serious.  When 
she  was  quite  old  she  ventured  to  give  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  her  bewildered  mother's  heart  in 
a  very  touching  letter.  But  at  the  time  when  as  a 
young  woman  she  was  rearing  her  eight  children, 
she  played  in  the  family  the  role  of  Providence, 
careful  and  reserved.  Very  strong  characters  sur- 
rounded her  and  ruled  the  farm.  First  her  hus- 
band's mother,  Grandmother  Jumelin,  tender,  keen, 
pious,  given  to  express  her  thoughts  in  words  and 
letters.  Grandmother  Jumelin  had  a  brother  in 
the  neighbouring  valley,  a  brother  who  was  a  miller 
in  the  Hochee  valley,  who  spent  the  leisure  enjoyed 
by  a  miller  for  whom  the  wind  works,  in  reading 
Pascal  and  the  writers  of  Port-Royal.  She  had 
another  brother  who  walked,  in  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  taking  time  for  sleep,  the  whole 
way  from  the  Hague  to  Paris,  300  leagues  so  they 
said.  A  notable  woman,  from  whom  Jean-Francois 
Millet  learnt  much.  She  was  his  godmother,  she 
wore  the  ancient  dress  of  the  Hague,  and  spoke  in 
dialect.  You  know  that  at  the  hour  when  the  sun 
begins  to  rise,  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  very 
quiet,  because  men  and  beasts  have  left  for  the 
fields.  In  their  cradles  or  beds  the  little  children 
are  still  sound  asleep.  The  windows  are  open,  the 
birds  are  pilfering  in  front,  and  the  dog,  that  has  been 
barking  all  night,  is  asleep  in  his  kennel.  It  is  the 
hour  when  the  women,  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
reign  supreme.  Grandmother  Jumelin  used  to  go 
up  to  the  bed  where  her  little  Jean-Francois  was 
lying  quite  still.    Ycu  remember,  how  when  you 
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were  little  you  used  to  lie  awake,  but  so  cosy  that 
you  pretended  to  be  asleep  ?  "  Wake  up,  little 
Francois,"  she  used  to  say,  "  if  you  knew  how  long 
it  is  since  the  little  birds  began  to  sing  !  "  She  was 
very  charitable.  The  beggars  in  those  days  did 
not  threaten  to  set  fire  to  the  haystacks.  When 
they  came  to  the  farm  at  Gruchy,  the  old  lady 
"  greeted  them  with  a  curtsey,  and  made  them 
draw  near  the  fire.  She  offered  them  food,  and 
gave  them  a  lodging  when  they  had  told  her  the 
news ;  and  when  they  were  going  away  she  filled 
their  wallets. '1* 

Two  motherly  hearts  watched,  as  we  see,  over 
these  children.  But  they  were  not  weak,  they  knew 
how  to  punish.  They  were  filled  with  true  love. 
Millet  has  told  us  how,  after  a  storm,  so  severe 
that  it  had  carried  away  the  thatch  off  the  roof 
and  broken  the  wings  of  the  birds,  even  of  the 
gulls,  he  went  down  to  the  shore.  M  There,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  I  picked  up  on  the  sand  a  little 
wooden  figure  which  must  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast.  When  my 
mother  saw  it  she  gave  me  a  good  scolding,  crossed 
herself,  and  told  me  to  take  it  back  to  the  place 
where  I  had  found  it,  and  ask  God's  pardon  for  my 
theft,  which  I  at  once  did,  very  much  ashamed  of 
what  I  had  done,"  Another  prominent  figure, 
another  descendant  of  the  highest  peasant  nobility, 
dwelt  on  the  farm  at  Gruchy :  a  grand-uncle  of 
Millet,  a  priest,  formerly  rector  of  a  parish  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Revolution. 

*  A.  Sensier. 
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He  had  taken  refuge  at  Gruchy  during  the  bad 
days  of  the  Revolution.  But  not  wishing  to  go 
further  in  the  paths  of  prudence,  fearing  it  might  be 
cowardice,  he  had  kept  his  cassock,  and  used  to 
celebrate  Mass  in  a  room,  and  consecrate  the  blood 
of  Christ  in  a  leaden  chalice.  After  the  troubles  he 
had  stayed  on  with  his  relations.  Every  morning 
this  venerable  man,  confessor  of  the  faith,  with  the 
figure  of  a  gladiator,  spent  the  first  hour  in  the 
church  at  Greville,  where  he  acted  as  curate  ;  then, 
returning  to  the  farm,  he  took  a  spade  or  yoked  the 
horses  to  cart  or  plough,  and  started  for  his  work. 
When  he  reached  the  field  he  took  off  his  cassock, 
and  set  to  work  in  shirt  sleeves  and  breeches,  his 
forehead  cooled  by  the  wind  from  the  sea,  realising 
all  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world,  and  dreaming  of 
the  invisible.  He  stopped  at  certain  hours  to  read 
his  breviary.  And  almost  always  he  took  with  him 
his  grand-nephew,  Jean-Francois,  whom  he  had 
taught  to  read.  Together  they  ploughed  the  fields  ; 
together  they  sowed  or  reaped,  the  little  one  playing 
at  what  the  old  man  worked  at  for  his  living ;  or 
else  they  went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and 
with  their  naked  feet  in  the  foam  of  the  waves, 
raked  up  the  seaweed  left  by  the  tide,  which  served 
as  manure  all  along  the  coast. 

With  him,  too,  Jean-Francois  went  for  walks. 
He  described  later,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  how  his  great-uncle  had  taken  him  to  see 
an  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  finer  house  than  theirs. 
"  The  lady  was  old,  and  remains  in  my  memory  as 
the  type  of  ladies  of  former  times.    She  kissed  me 
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many  times,  gave  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  honey, 
and  a  fine  peacock's  feather  into  the  bargain.  I 
remember  well  how  good  the  honey  was,  and  how 
fine  the  feather !  I  had  already  admired  it  as  we 
entered  the  yard,  for  I  had  seen  two  peacocks 
perched  on  a  large  tree,  and  I  could  not  get  over 
the  beauty  of  the  eyes  in  their  long  tails." 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  take  his  first  com- 
munion Jean-Francois  Millet  went  to  Greville  to 
learn  the  catechism.  And  you  may  follow  him 
there.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  picture  of 
this  church  in  the  Louvre ;  you  will  see  the  old 
stones  worn  by  the  wind,  a  poor  treeless  soil,  the 
sea,  present  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  mauve  fogs  towards  the  left,  and  above  all 
that  a  clear  sky  which  one  would  say  was  still 
moist  and  shining  with  recent  rain,  like  young  eyes 
which  have  wept.  The  vicar  of  Greville,  having 
noticed  what  an  intelligent  child  he  was,  had  pro- 
posed to  Jean-Francois  that  he  should  teach  him 
Latin.  He  soon  taught  him  to  translate  Virgil  and 
the  Bible.  And  as  little  Millet  spoke  with  much 
feeling  of  his  Virgil  and  of  the  Bible  pictures,  of 
the  clouds,  and  of  the  sea,  the  vicar  of  the  village 
looked  at  him,  saying  :  "  Ah  !  My  poor  boy,  you 
have  a  heart  which  will  give  you  much  to  do ;  you  clo 
not  know  how  you  will  suffer  !  "  Which  was  true. 
But  hearts  which  suffer  bravely  are  great  hearts. 

Soon  the  lessons  had  to  be  stopped,  because  his 
father  needed  Jean-Francois  to  work  on  the  farm. 
But  he  did  not  lose  his  taste  for  study.  After  re- 
turning from  the  fields  Jean-Francois  Millet,  at  the 
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undecided  age,  when  so  much  enthusiasm  is  mingled 
with  so  much  laziness,  read  the  two  books  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  also  the  volumes 
which  his  great-uncle  and  grandmother  had  intro- 
duced beneath  the  thatched  roof  of  Gruchy  :  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  Letters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  Letters  of 
St.  Jerome,  Bossuet,  Fenelon.  Sometimes,  too, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  harvest,  when  the  other 
workers  were  sleeping  on  their  beds  he  used  to 
draw  the  things  he  saw  around  him. 

Well,  one  day,  a  Sunday,  Jean-Francois,  who  was 
the  second  child  and  eldest  son,  had  just  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  when  on  his  return  from  Mass 
he  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  out  of  the  fireplace,  and 
drew  from  memory  a  man  whom  he  had  passed  on 
the  street.  The  likeness,  the  strength  of  the  draw- 
ing, revealed  more  than  a  childish  taste  for  por- 
traiture. His  father  came  in,  looked  at  the  piece 
of  paper,  then  at  his  tall  son,  and  said  he,  who 
spoke  so  rarely  :  "  My  poor  Francois,  I  see  that  you 
are  obsessed  with  that  idea ;  I  should  have  liked 
to  send  you  to  learn  this  painter's  trade,  which  is 
said  to  be  so  fine,  but  I  could  not ;  you  are  the  eldest 
of  the  boys,  and  I  needed  you  too  much  ;  now  your 
brothers  are  growing,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent 
you  from  learning  what  you  so  much  desire  to  know. 
We  will  soon  go  to  Cherbourg,  we  will  see  whether 
you  have  enough  talent  for  this  business  to  earn 
your  living  by  it." 

Then  began  for  Jean-Francois  Millet  his  second 
life,  that  of  a  painter,  which  was  more  glorious 
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than  the  first  one,  but  less  happy.  He  had  to  live 
it  for  the  honour  of  French  painting,  that  the 
grandeur  of  country  life  might  be  better  understood, 
and  that  several  souls  might  be  softened  and 
elevated  by  the  silent  art  of  this  little  peasant  of 
Cotentin.  He  was  to  learn  to  draw  and  paint,  and  to 
try  all  kinds,  but  he  would  only  be  himself  when  he 
renewed  his  contact  with  the  country  and  had  once 
more  found  in  it  all  the  pictures,  all  the  emotions 
of  his  laborious,  healthy,  and  religious  youth. 

Young  Millet  left  for  Cherbourg  with  his  father, 
and  began  to  work  under  the  direction  of  a  poor 
man  who  gave  drawing  lessons  in  the  town.  Soon, 
having  obtained  an  exhibition  in  Cherbourg,  he  left 
for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  very  lonely,  very  sad, 
bewildered  at  the  sight  of  so  many  people,  of  so 
much  mud  and  so  much  smoke,  one  evening  in 
January,  1837. 

What  followed  does  not  concern  us  at  present ; 
how  he  worked  in  poverty  with  courage,  how,  a 
little  later  he  chose  to  paint  in  a  village  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Barbison, 
and  how  he  became  the  surest,  the  most  touching, 
the  most  famous  of  the  painters  of  country.*  But 
what  you  must  know  is  that  he  never  denied  his 
peasant  origin,  his  Normandy,  his  childhood  nour- 
ished by  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
greatness  of  his  work  is  due,  in  part,  to  this 
faithfulness. 


*  The  Angelus,  The  Reapers,  The  Winnower,  The  Shepherd 
in  the  Park,  The  Peasant  grafting  a  Tree,  Woman  feeding  Child, 
The  Woman  feeding  Hens,  are  among  his  best  known  works. 
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Easter 

SEE  how  on  Easter  Day  everyone  dons  his  best 
hat,  his  best  clothes,  his  best  coat,  a  white 
collar,  and  how  the  young  ladies,  even  those 
in  the  country,  accustomed  to  work  in  the  open  air 
with  uncovered  heads,  hasten  to  open  the  new 
sunshades  which  they  have  bought  in  the  town ! 
They  are  not  wrong.  I  have  known  people  who 
were  not  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church  on 
Sundays,  who  would  not,  for  the  whole  world, 
have  missed  the  Easter  service.  They  were  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  church  door,  large  books  under 
their  arms,  joy  in  their  eyes.  They  wished  that 
once  a  year  at  least,  their  forgetful,  distracted 
hearts  should  beat  beside  others  which  were  always 
faithful,  should  think  like  them,  and  rejoice  with 
them.  They  were  quite  right.  The  Feast  is  that 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord.  Spring  announces 
and  accompanies  it.  It  is  kept,  so  that,  seeing 
everything  else  revive,  we  may  the  more  easily 
understand  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
us. 

The  date  of  the  festival  varies.  Our  fathers 
said  that  Easter  might  be  high  or  low.  But  whether 
it  be  late  or  early,  the  earth  has  begun  her  new 
life.  Sometimes  it  is  fully  decked  and  resplendent, 
and  one  can  repeat,  as  one  opens  the  windows,  the 
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sweet  sounding  phrases  of  the  Song  of  Solomon : 
"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land  ;  the  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape 
give  a  good  odour."  As  a  rule,  there  are  few  signs 
of  spring  when  the  bells,  which  have  been  silent 
since  Holy  Thursday,  begin  to  ring  again :  but 
such  as  they  are  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
There  are  Easter  daisies  in  the  fields,  there  is  a 
branch  of  almond  in  the  orchard,  or  if  there  is  no 
orchard,  no  hedge  of  hawthorn  or  blackthorn,  there 
is  surely  a  bit  of  willow  which  has  hastened  to 
swell  its  buds. 

Look  at  the  willow  buds  :  they  are  plump,  hairy, 
silky,  like  kittens  amusing  themselves  climbing  the 
same  greased  pole.  Look  at  the  furze,  too,  which 
no  man  sows,  because  the  wood  is  unsaleable,  and 
the  fruit  uneatable.  The  furze  is  a  beggar,  it 
grows  in  poor  soil,  in  stony  ground,  but  what  of 
that  ?  It  flowers  with  all  its  strength,  with  all  its 
heart.  There  was  never  an  Easter,  even  in  March, 
which  did  not  find  the  furze  clothed  in  its  beautiful 
golden  dress  which  costs  it  nothing.  And  what  do 
they  say,  the  furze,  the  hawthorn,  the  willows,  the 
almond  trees  ?  They  say  :  "  Hallelujah  1  Halle- 
lujah !  Easter  is  coming  !  Easter  is  come  !  The 
Lord  of  the  world  has  ransomed  the  earth !  Men 
were  afraid  because  they  had  sinned,  and  here  is 
Jesus  Christ  Who  has  obtained  pardon  if  they 
desire  it !    They  were  afraid  of  death,  and  He  has 
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suffered  death,  He  has  conquered  it  for  them.    He 
has  shown  them  the  way !  " 

Children,  why  do  not  all  men  rejoice  when  they 
hear  such  good  news  ?  It  is  a  sad  mystery.  You 
at  least  must  have  your  souls  in  flower  like  the 
furze  when  you  hear  that  Easter  has  come,  and 
that  Christ  is  risen. 


All   Saints'  Day 


THE  month  of  November  is  the  month  of  All 
Saints,  and  is  filled  with  the  thought  of  this 
festival.  Serious  and  quieting  thought,  which 
seems  to  me  like  a  good  herb,  the  leaf  of  which  one 
chews  as  one  walks,  and  which  leaves  in  one's  veins 
life  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  earth.  At  first  it 
is  bitter.  The  festival  of  November  ist,  and  that 
of  All  Souls  are  as  close  as  possible.  In  reality, 
for  all  of  us,  the  second  will  be  celebrated  first : 
we  shall  die. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  this  idea,  it  is  not  one 
of  those  on  which  we  love  to  dwell.  We  say  to  it : 
"  Doubtless  you  have  to  appear,  and  we  must  look 
you  in  the  face.  But  your  role  is  only  that  of  a 
moment.  Come  in,  go  out,  and  leave  us.  You 
trouble  all  living  beings  from  their  very  childhood.' ' 
We  are  very  ridiculous  in  our  meetings  with  it. 
Those  who  are  brave,  then,  are  not  the  famous  men, 
nor  the  strong,  nor  the  soldiers,  even  the  re-enlisted, 
nor  the  speakers,  who  have  often  silenced  the 
justly  frightened ;  but  the  women,  the  poor,  the 
meditative,  the  mystics,  as  the  rich  men  say.  For 
my  part,  I  ingenuously  admit  that  I  pass  quickly 
over  the  scenes  of  this  fifth  act,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion.  It  is  a  conclusion  indeed.  I  have 
always  felt,  clearly,  surely,  that  this  something 
which  animates  us  could  suffice  for  itself,  and  that 
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it  would  escape  by  a  powerful  flight,  and  would 
leave  the  body  "  like  a  garment "  and  would  thrill 
with  a  horror  and  a  joy  which  none  of  its  senses 
have  ever  given  it.  I  see  it  at  first,  this  soul  of 
mine,  of  my  neighbours,  hurled  across  the  shadow, 
then  penetrating  to  the  infinite  light.  It  does  not 
rise,  it  glides,  skimming  over  the  abyss  as  a  quail 
skims  over  the  sea,  straight  to  the  shore.  And  then 
it  is  both  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  imagine  this 
company  of  saints,  in  a  place  where  it  would  never 
have  dared  to  enter  if  God  had  left  it  to  judge 
itself. 

It  is  a  delightful  company.  Think — nothing  but 
honest  men,  glad  to  see  you,  who  make  room  for 
you,  relations  whom  you  find  again ;  very  old 
forefathers,  whom  you  have  not  known,  who  kiss 
you,  saying  :  "  You  are  of  my  family  !  "  welcomes, 
not  one  of  which  is  forced,  looks  which  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  a  fraternal  multitude,  drawn  from  all 
times  and  all  countries  to  live  in  eternal  thank- 
fulness. 

In  eternal  surprise  also.  What  a  prodigious 
history  they  will  know,  all  those  who  stand  on  the 
bank,  the  true,  the  dramatic,  the  unsuspected,  all 
the  history  seen  in  the  souls !  They  will  discover 
the  hidden  meaning  of  life,  the  plans,  the  impulses, 
the  wishes,  the  weaknesses,  the  repentances,  the 
incessant  pursuit  of  each  by  a  watchful  and  slighted 
mercy.  All  the  best  in  the  world  will  be  there, 
and  none  will  be  proud  of  themselves :  the  Power 
which  saves  will  have  done  almost  everything. 

The  greater  number  will  be  of  my  religion ;  but 
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there  will  be  others  who  could  not  belong  to  it, 
s  and  who  belonged  by  good  faith,  by  good  will  and 
by  uprightness  of  life :  heathen,  schismatics, 
heretics,  several  of  those  whom  men  would  willingly 
have  damned,  and  whom  a  more  merciful  justice 
has  declared  worthy  to  be  received  up  there.  I 
often  meditate  on  this  doctrine,  and  I  admire  its 
breadth,  and  the  strength  with  which  it  inclines  to 
respect  others.  I  think,  with  joy,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  holy  souls  are  only  those  who 
have  been  forgiven.  I  call  them  to  my  aid,  I  say 
to  them :  "  Give  me  the  good  will  to  which  so 
beautiful  a  promise  has  been  made ;  the  peace 
which  is  so  far  from  inactivity." 


Christmas 

IN  certain  Norman  villages  shepherds  with  a  lamb 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  midnight  Mass.  If  I 
may  believe  one  of  my  friends,  in  this  very 
year,  in  the  town  of  Venable,  near  Gaillon,  more 
than  fifteen  shepherds  were  counted,  wrapped  in 
cloaks,  and  carrying  their  crooks.  They  were  placed, 
by  special  favour,  in  the  choir.  What  were  they 
doing  ?  You  can  guess.  A  great  tradition  has 
come  down  the  centuries.  The  poor  were  first 
called  to  greet  God  become  Man.  They  were 
called  by  the  greatest  lords,  the  angels,  who  re- 
vealed themselves  to  them,  and  sang  the  first 
Christmas  Carol.  Ah !  I  can  see  those  shepherds 
on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  !  They  were  half  asleep, 
leaning  on  their  crooks,  expecting  nothing  unless 
that  the  moonlight  would  pass  and  the  sunlight 
would  come.  The  wind  was  blowing  along  the 
slopes.  They  protected  themselves  by  turning 
their  backs  to  it,  squatting  on  their  heels,  their 
cloaks  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  shadow  of  the 
olive  trees  travelled  slowly  across  the  stony  ground. 
An  unusual  noise  rose  from  the  drowsy  white  town. 
There  were  gleams  of  lamp  light  at  some  of  the 
windows  owing  to  the  crowd  which  filled  the  inns. 
One  of  the  shepherds,  the  oldest  one,  thought : 
"  If  someone  could  smile  at  me !  "  It  was  then 
that  the  angels  appeared,  saying  "  Come  I  " 
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The  shepherds  went  down  from  all  the  hills. 
Each  of  them  came  from  his  own  pasture.  The 
most  aged  forgot  to  drag  their  legs ;  the  most 
careful  did  not  give  their  lambs  a  thought ;  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  the  divine  music  which  they 
had  just  heard,  and  of  the  promise  made  of  good 
will  to  men.  And,  as  long  as  they  were  on  the 
road,  they  thought  themselves  happy.  But  when 
they  saw  the  Child,  they  valued  their  former  joy 
but  lightly  in  comparison  with  their  present  happi- 
ness. They  felt  their  hearts  open ;  they  under- 
stood that  the  joy  of  souls  was  born,  that  the  law 
of  fear  was  finished,  that  all  men  were  beloved, 
and  that  on  the  way  to  God  shepherds  took  pre- 
cedence of  kings. 

Since  then  all  Christian  countries  have  composed 
Christmas  Carols ;  all  the  faithful  have  sung  of 
the  most  beautiful  night  ever  seen  by  the  moon. 
They  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  it,  how  to 
say  to  it :  "  We  thank  you."  A  sixteenth  century 
poet,  the  Count  D'Alsinois,  calls  it  "  The  happiest 
night,  the  night  crowned  with  unsurpassed  beauty, 
the  night  lit  up  in  rarest  beauty,  divine  night, 
blessed  night,  longed-for  night,  which  must  be 
preferred  for  ever." 

Do  not  stay  in  bed  on  that  night,  children.  Ask 
to  be  allowed  to  get  up  :  go  to  church  ;  your  place 
is  beside  the  creche.  Like  the  shepherds  you  do 
not  think  of  great  things  :  like  them  you  can  bring 
no  other  presents  than  your  tender  hearts.  If  you 
let  the  years  come  you  would  be  like  the  kings, 
who  were  only  received  in  the  second  place,  who 
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had  great  trouble  over  the  arrangements  of  their 
procession  and  a  very  long  journey  to  go,  and  who 
gave  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Children,  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of 
the  presents  of  the  kings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gold  was  distributed  by  the  Child  Jesus  among 
the  shepherds  who  never  wearied  of  returning. 
The  myrrh,  which  is  used  for  embalming,  Jesus 
handed  to  His  mother,  saying :  "  Keep  it  for  my 
burial/ '  The  frankincense  was  thrown  to  the  fire 
of  the  star,  the  star  which  had  led  the  wise  men, 
and  on  Christmas  night  I  have  sometimes  thought 
I  could  breathe  its  perfume  and  see  its  white 
vapour. 
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What  the  Two  Provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  Were 

THE  history  of  Alsace-Lorraine  since  the  war 
of  1870  is  full  of  regrets.  No  fraction  of  a 
people  separated  by  force  has  given  finer  or 
more  constant  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  its  ancient 
fatherland.  Well,  this  fatherland  is  ours.  All  the 
tears  which  have  been  shed,  all  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made  for  her,  show  that  she  is  worthy 
to  be  loved. 

We  may  say  that  Lorraine  became  entirely 
French  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Duke 
Stanislaus  in  1736 ;  but  she  practically  belonged 
to  us  long  before  then,  and  the  people  of  Lorraine 
had  fought  for  France  even  before  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc. 

The  union  of  Alsace,  which  took  place  in  1648, 
was  desired  by  the  greater  number  of  Alsatians. 
Even  those  who  had  not  wished  for  it  rallied  quickly 
and  strongly  round  it.  The  rule  of  France  was 
gentle.  She  respected  the  liberty,  the  language, 
the  religious  freedom  of  the  new  Frenchmen. 
Nothing  resembled  a  conquered,  suspected,  and 
oppressed  country  less  than  Alsace  at  that  period. 
As  early  as  1709,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  Prussian 
ambassador  wrote :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace  are  more  French  than  the 
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Parisians,  and  that  the  King  of  France  is  so  sure  of 
their  loyalty  to  his  service  and  glory  that  he  orders 
them  to  provide  for  themselves  guns,  pistols, 
halberds,  swords  and  lead,  every  time  there  is  a 
rumour  that  the  Germans  are  contemplating  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  crowd  to  hinder, 
or  at  least  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Germans  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
a  victory.  The  Alsatians  must,  therefore,  be  left 
to  the  king  whom  they  adore,  and  to  the  country 
to  which  they  will  always  give  advice,  favour,  help 
and  assistance  when  opportunity  arises." 

Louis  XV.  was  received  in  triumph  by  Alsace. 
Later,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  Strassburg 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  union  with  France 
by  great  festivals,  and  her  representative  issued  in 
her  name  the  following  proclamation :  "  Citizens 
of  all  classes  of  the  town  of  Strassburg,  who  have 
enjoyed  for  a  hundred  years  under  the  rule  of 
France*  a  tranquillity  and  a  happiness  unknown 
to  our  ancestors,  have  unanimously  shown  a  desire 
to  testify  publicly  to  their  gratitude  and  affection." 
During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  even  more  than  under  the  old  regime, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  performed  their  duty  as 
frontier  provinces  superbly.  From  all  the  vine- 
yards, from  all  the  hop-gardens  of  Alsace,  and  from 
the  undulating  plains  of  Lorraine  there  sprang  so 
many  glorious  soldiers  that  the  list  would  be  a 
difficult  one  even  for  a  child  with  a  good  memory. 

*  Strassburg  had  only  been  definitely  united  to  France  in 
September,  i68j. 
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Only  remember  Kellermann,  of  Strassburg,  the  hero 
of  Valmy ;  Count  de  Custine,  of  Strassburg,  who 
took  Mayence  ;  Kleber,  of  Strassburg,  whose  statue 
is  still  there  on  a  Place,  like  a  little  bit  of  France, 
living  mysteriously,  past  which  the  students  march 
every  year ;  Mouton,  of  Phalsbourg ;  Rapp  of 
Colmar,  who  fought  at  sixteen ;  Lefebvre,  of 
Rouffach,  made  Duke  of  Dantzig  after  the  victory ; 
Marechal  Ney,  of  Sarrelouis ;    Lassalle,  of  Metz ; 

Richepanse,  Molitor,  Eble Even  to-day,  in 

1910,  sixty-six  generals  from  Alsace-Lorraine  figure 
on  the  lists  of  the  French  army. 

A  part  of  this  Lorraine,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Alsace  were  wrested  from  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort.  Oh !  What  sincere  grief  on  both 
sides,  and  what  a  wound  this  new  frontier  was ! 
The  protestations,  the  cries,  the  appeals  to  justice 
and  to  the  pity  of  the  conquerors  sounded  in  vain 
from  one  end  of.  the  world  to  the  other. 

Before  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed, 
deputies  from  the  Departments  of  Bas-Rhin,  Haut- 
Rhin,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges  laid  the  protest 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  before  the  National  Assembly 
sitting  at  Bordeaux.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Gambetta.  It  was  further  developed  by  Keller. 
The  deputies  said : 

"  We  proclaim  by  these  presents  the  inviolable 
right  of  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  remain 
part  of  the  French  nation  and  we  swear,  as  much 
on  our  own  behalf  as  on  that  of  our  electors  and  our 
children,  and  their  descendants,  to  claim  it  always 
and  by  all  methods  from  and  against  all  usurpers." 
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On  January  12th,  1871,  the  Bishop  of  Angers, 
Monsignor  Freppel,  born  and  brought  up  in  Alsace, 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  this  letter,  most 
just  and  almost  prophetic  in  tone. 

"  Sire, 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  National  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux  is  about  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
peace,  permit  a  French  Bishop,  a  child  of  Alsace, 
to  raise  his  voice  in  order  to  plead  with  Your  Majesty 
the  cause  of  his  fatherland.  I  yield  to  the  need  of 
my  heart,  as  I  fulfil  a  duty  to  my  conscience,  in 
taking  a  step  which  I  feel  to  be  authorised  by  my 
origin  and  by  my  character. 

"  The  war  has  been  favourable  to  your  arms. 
You  have  had,  sire,  the  highest  military  fortune 
which  can  fall  to  any  sovereign — that  of  conquering 
the  armies  of  France.  Do  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  that  it  remains  for 
you  to  conquer  yourself.  As  success  may  flatter 
the  warrior  soul,  so  moderation  after  victory  may 
seduce  a  generous  heart. 

"  It  appears  from  various  documents  that  the 
surrender  of  Alsace  will  be  one  of  the  proposed 
conditions  of  the  future  peace.  If  such  was  your 
intention,  sire,  I  would  implore  Your  Majesty  to 
renounce  a  project  not  less  disastrous  to  Germany 
than  to  France.  Believe  a  Bishop  who  tells  you, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with  a  clear  conscience : 
Alsace  will  never  belong  to  you.  You  may  try  to 
lay  the  yoke  upon  her ;  you  will  never  subdue  her. 

"  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led  astray  by  those 
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who  would  awaken  such  an  illusion  in  your  mind. 
I  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in  Alsace ;  I  have 
since  then  kept  in  touch,  in  thought  and  feeling, 
with  all  her  children  :  I  do  not  know  a  single  one 
who  will  consent  to  cease  being  French.  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  all  have  imbibed  with  their 
mother's  milk  the  love  of  France,  and  this  love  has 
been,  as  it  will  always  be,  the  chief  passion  of  their 
lives.  The  same  spirit  will  live,  you  may  be  sure, 
in  the  rising  generation  and  in  those  to  follow ; 
nothing,  neither  coaxing  nor  threats,  will  prevent 
it." 

Later,  when  the  National  Assembly,  led  by  M. 
Thiers,  were  going  to  vote  for  the  peace  preliminaries, 
that  is  to  say  for  the  surrender  of  the  two  provinces 
Keller  exclaimed : 

"  I  appeal  to  God,  the  avenger  of  just  causes,  I 
appeal  to  posterity,  who  will  judge  us  all.  I  appeal 
to  all  peoples,  who  cannot  indefinitely  allow  them- 
selves to  be  sold  like  mere  beasts,  I  appeal  lastly 
even  to  the  sword  of  men  of  heart,  which  will 
destroy  this  detestable  treaty  as  soon  as  possible." 

None  of  these  voices  were  listened  to.  Strength 
is  born  deaf.  It  must  fear  God  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
free  of  abuse.  Alsace-Lorraine  became  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  directly  governed  by  the  Emperor. 
Then  in  each  family  throughout  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine the  hard  question  of  exile  was  asked,  dis- 
cussed, considered.  "  Must  we  go  ?  Leave  Alsace  ? 
Leave  Lorraine  ?  Leave  our  houses,  our  fields, 
our  neighbours  and  our  business,  our  dead  who 
lie  in  our  cemeteries,   so   many   interests,    affec- 
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tions,  memories  which  are  a  great  part,  perhaps 
the  chief  part,  of  ourselves  ?  And  if  we  go,  where 
shall  we  live  ?  How  shall  we  live  ?  "  The  treaty 
of  Frankfort  ordered  the  subjects  of  the  annexed 
territory  who  wished  to  preserve  their  French 
nationality  to  leave  their  province  before  October 
ist,  1872.  Suppose,  children,  that  a  similar  order 
were  given  to  your  parents  and  to  you,  and  that 
you  saw,  harnessed  before  your  door,  the  cart 
which  was  to  carry  away  all  your  furniture  ;  picture 
the  farewells  of  your  father  and  mother  to  the 
grandparents  who  are  too  old  for  such  a  journey, 
to  the  neighbours,  to  the  friends  who  have  not 
been  able  to  find  work  elsewhere  and  must  remain. 
Think  how  sad  those  last  looks  would  be,  which 
try  to  retain  the  picture  of  the  room,  of  the  church, 
of  the  village,  of  the  garden,  of  the  familiar  country, 
of  the  street  where  everyone  knew  you,  and  of  the 
beloved  faces  which  are  at  all  the  windows,  at  the 
doors,  and  which  become  smaller  and  smaller  until 
at  last  they  are  unrecognisable  as  the  cart  carries 
you  away ! 

Here  is  the  reply  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  October 
ist,  1872,  60,000  people  had  crossed  the  frontier 
in  order  not  to  be  separated  from  France,  and  the 
emigration  continued  long  after  it  had  ceased  to 
be  legal.  From  1875  to  1880  the  number  of 
emigrants  was  35,000 ;  it  was  60,000  between 
1880  and  1885  ;  37,000  between  1885  and  1890 ; 
34,000  between  1890  and  1895.  This  exile  for  the 
sake  of  memory  and  love  has  not  entirely  ceased. 
The  young  men  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  still  come 
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to  join  our  Foreign  Legion.  The  greater  number, 
however,  even  of  those  who  love  France  best,  are 
serving  to-day  in  the  German  army.  Do  they 
recognise  the  surrender  which  was  made  in  spite  of 
them  of  their  French  or  Frenchified  race  to  the 
German  race  ?  No.  They  protest  in  another  way. 
They  maintain,  on  the  soil,  governed  in  the  German 
way,  a  little  of  the  French  language,  and  much  of 
the  French  soul.  They  do  not  renounce  their 
civilisation,  our  civilisation,  which  they  consider 
superior.  Not  having  seen  the  military  revenge  for 
which  they  were  hoping,  they  insist  on  their  right 
to  form,  on  the  west  of  the  German  Empire,  a  sep- 
arate country  :  they  are  a  submissive  people  with 
only  their  ideals  in  revolt ;  who  demand  the  liberty 
of  loving  what  we  love,  and  of  remembering  us. 

Children,  pronounce  the  names  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  with  respect.  And  that  you  may  the 
better  understand  how  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
provinces  are  the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the  most 
faithful  witnesses  for  France,  I  will  tell  you  a 
few  stories  about  them. 


FOUR  STORIES   OF  ALSACE 
OR   LORRAINE 
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The  Oxen  of  Alsace 

First  Story  (1870) 

ONE  evening  as  I  was  sitting  outside  the  door 
of  an  Alsatian  farm  with  its  long  overhang- 
ing roof,  the  farmer,  with  whom  I  had  been 
talking  for  about  half  an  hour,  half  rose  as  he  listened 
to  the  noise  of  an  invisible  cart  in  the  forest  roads. 
We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  only  separated 
from  them  by  a  bordering  field  of  beeches  above 
which  the  black  spikes  of  the  pines  rose  rapidly. 
The  cries  of  the  carters,  the  groaning  of  the  axles, 
the  trampling,  and  even  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
panting  of  the  oxen,  came  to  our  ears  through  the 
cold  air  which  was  blowing  from  the  mountains. 
My  host  remembered  a  day  long  past,  and  said : 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  The  team  is  struggling  up  a 
steep  slope.' ' 

Then,  sitting  down  again  and  lowering  his  voice, 
he  continued : 

M  I,  sir,  did  not  fight  in  the  French  time,  because 
I  was  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness  when  the  war 
broke  out.  But  I  did  France  a  service  all  the  same. 
In  those  days,  sir,  the  Prussians  held  the  whole 
country.  We  were  the  street  down  which  they 
passed  on  their  way  to  crush  France.  One  morning 
as  I  was  feeding  the  only  two  oxen  which  I  had  been 
able  to  keep,  for  all  my  servants  had  gone,  an 
artillery  subaltern  came  to  my  farm  :   '  Peasant,  I 
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need  your  oxen.'  '  What  for  ?  '  'You  will  see. 
Be  quick,  the  Captain  is  waiting.'  I  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  a  question  of  taking  one  of  the  big  guns 
across  the  mountains  to  Paris,  and  you  understand, 
sir,  that  I  could  not  fight  France  even  in  that  way. 
As  I  went  into  the  stables  and  was  unrolling  the 
leather  thong  which  binds  the  yoke  to  the  horns 
of  our  animals  I  had  an  idea,  and  I  carried  it  out 
without  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  soldier. 
When  we  reached  the  fir  grove  over  yonder  we 
found  sure  enough  a  cannon  in  difficulties,  the 
horses  being  too  few  to  drag  it  up  the  slope.  The 
officer  said  to  me  :  '  Harness  your  oxen/  I  did 
so.  '  Now  go  on ! '  I  whistled,  as  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  I  set  out  for  my  work.  But 
the  oxen  scarcely  stretched  the  chain,  and  they 
stopped  without  making  the  least  effort.  I  goaded 
them.  They  only  moved  their  hips  and  got  out  of 
line.  The  German  officer  and  the  soldiers  struck 
them  and  wounded  my  poor  oxen  with  blows  from 
their  bayonets.  They  threatened  to  shoot  me, 
suspecting  that  I  knew  what  was  wrong.  But  they 
got  nothing  out  of  them  nor  of  me.  I  can  tell  you 
now  what  I  had  done.  I  had  yoked  my  beasts 
wrong ;  I  had  put  on  the  right  the  one  which  was 
accustomed  to  the  left,  and  on  the  left  the  one 
which  was  usually  on  the  right ;  and  they  refused 
to  pull." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  oxen  of  Alsace  refused  to 
assist  the  Prussian  cannon  across  the  Vosges. 


A  Hunt  in  the  Isles  of  the  Rhine 

Second  Story  (1908) 

"TN  the   islands   of   the   Rhine,  yes,  certainly ; 

1  our  hunting  ground  is  there.  Is  it  settled  ? 
Are  you  coming  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  permit,  and  if  you  ask  for  one  for 
me  you  will  be  refused ;  the  French  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  hunt  in  Alsace." 

"  You  can  take  a  stick.    Come  all  the  same." 

I  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  my  hosts,  who  knew 
what  an  ardent  hunter  I  still  am ;  but  I  yielded 
still  more  willingly  to  the  temptation  of  a  picture. 
The  illustrated  papers  have  so  often  reproduced 
pictures  by  Alsatian  artists  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Rhine !  You  know  them  :  I  am  sure  you  have 
seen,  as  I  have,  this  landscape  shrouded  in  the 
morning  mists  ;  these  shallow  lakes,  narrow,  wind- 
ing, barred  with  the  reflections  of  trees,  two  dots  of 
wooded  isles  ;  and  on  that  to  the  right,  just  showing 
among  the  branches,  the  uneasy  head  of  a  deer. 
How  many  times  I  had  dreamed  of  it !  I  was 
about  to  realise  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  youth. 

My  friends  and  I  started  one  November  day  by 
the  line  from  Baden  which  goes  through  Fri-Bourg- 
en-Brisgau.  A  stop  ;  a  change  of  train  ;  a  sharp 
turn  towards  the  west ;  and  here  we  are  crossing 
the  Rhine ;  how  my  heart  beats  at  the  sight  of 
the  plain  which  I  love,  and  of  the  villages  whose 
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inhabitants  formerly  suffered  for  France,  were 
uneasy  about  her,  rejoiced  with  her,  and  on  Sunday 
evenings,  raised  their  glasses  thinking  of  the  same 
things  as  we  did. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  there  were  islands  all 
along  the  Rhine ;  now  there  are  only  thickets. 
The  water,  which  used  to  saunter  along,  has  been 
confined  in  ditches,  set  on  the  right  way  between 
high  banks,  and  is  no  longer  free  and  useless  as  it 
was  under  French  rule ;  only  its  ancient  manor 
remains,  the  wide  borders  which  it  dug  during  so 
many  centuries,  which  it  modelled,  and  which  are 
still  full  of  its  windings,  its  twistings,  its  whims, 
and  its  traps  now  laid  open  and  exposed  to  view. 

From  afar  off  it  looks  like  a  copse.  But  the 
woods  are  interspersed  with  quagmires,  crossed  in 
every  direction  by  ditches,  with  great  holes  here 
and  there  left  by  dried-up  ponds,  clearings  whose 
only  verdure  consists  of  tufts  of  rushes  grouped 
about  the  middle  above  the  cracked  mud.  Occa- 
sionally a  bank  of  pebbles  which  used  to  be  washed 
by  the  double  current  of  the  river  in  flood  raises  its 
curved  and  naked  back.  The  trees  are  badly 
nourished  by  the  stones  and  mud.  The  young 
wood  of  the  oaks  is  thin,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
woods  is  only  due  to  parasites,  thorns,  willows, 
climbing  bindweed,  two  sorts  of  thorny  shrub 
which  abound,  one  bearing  black  seeds,  the  other 
berries  as  round  and  pink  as  bits  of  coral.  At  the 
first  breath  of  autumn,  thrushes  and  all  other 
migratory  birds  which  use  Alsace  as  one  of  the 
main  routes  on  their  journeys  through  the  world 
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find  there  service  trees  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
other  fruit  bearing  trees,  and  the  whole  collection 
of  Alpine  berries,  sown  by  the  torrents  in  the 
islands  of  the  Rhine. 

We  start  our  hunting  almost  at  once.  The 
second  keeper  met  us  at  the  station.  He  is  an 
Alsatian,  sunburnt,  dressed  in  a  tight  fitting  green 
costume,  and  his  slight  young  figure,  his  few  words, 
and  his  bearing  are  those  of  a  soldier.  We  have 
scarcely  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  when  a 
covey  of  partridges  rises,  setting  in  motion  the  sprigs 
of  a  clump  of  birches ;  then  some  hen  pheasants, 
greeted  by  their  French  name  in  my  honour  by  the 
keeper,  then  a  cock,  a  beautiful  rocket  of  sun- 
coloured  feathers  rising  into  the  grey  sky.  The 
gun  shots  go  off  together  or  separately  at  unequal 
intervals  as  in  guerilla  warfare — or  in  large  battles 
— as  the  sportsmen  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
Each  time  a  head  of  game  is  brought  up  by  one  of 
the  dogs  there  emerges  from  a  thicket  a  huge 
German,  who  takes  the  hare  or  bird,  fastens  it  to 
the  nails  of  a  basket  which  he  carries  on  his  back, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  to  re-adjust  the  straps,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  ever-increasing 
weight,  or  of  the  branches  of  the  thorns,  continues 
to  forge  ahead  as  quietly  as  a  great  wild  beast 
through  its  native  forest.  I  constantly  see  on  my 
left,  emerging  from  the  thicket  as  a  swimmer  from 
a  wave,  his  full  pink  face,  his  blue  eyes  laughing 
fixedly,  his  square-cut  red  beard,  and  his  pipe  of 
painted  porcelain,  the  bowl  of  which  he  protects 
with  his  hand  when  the  branches  are  too  large. 
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The  hunt  goes  on  in  a  straight  line.  I  follow  it 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  in  a  barren  tract 
two  deer,  which  I  thought  I  had  seen  returning  to 
the  wood,  led  me  away  from  the  plain.  I  followed 
the  windings  of  a  creek,  crossed  an  old  cutting, 
when  all  at  once  I  felt  a  fresh  scent  on  the  breeze, 
which  became  laden  with  the  odour  of  fallow  land. 
The  shots  were  sounding  more  faintly  from  the 
north.  And  here  is  the  border  and  the  plain,  the 
brown  earth  tinted  here  and  there  with  the  pale 
green  of  the  turnip.  The  fog  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  immense  tract.  Some  villages  make  shadows 
in  it  like  great  mole-hills  in  a  field,  the  steeples 
being  the  top ;  I  see  in  the  distance  the  faint 
outline  of  the  Vosges.  Nothing  stirs  in  the  whole 
landscape  where  the  wheat  is  germinating  alone, 
except  some  small  kind  of  crow  which  fly  about 
like  grey  dots  in  the  fog. 

I  began  to  reflect,  and  my  reflections  would 
certainly  have  taken  a  melancholy  turn  when, 
close  beside  me,  a  little  behind  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  something  moved.  I  jumped  up  and  caught 
sight  of  a  man  seated  beside  the  trunk  of  a  young 
beech  tree,  his  head  leaning  against  it,  while  his 
arm  surrounded  it.  It  was  a  sleeper  whom  I  had 
just  awakened ;  he  was  a  working  man,  probably 
a  thatcher  or  a  carpenter,  for  he  wore  the  wide 
velvet  trousers.  He  was  also,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  an  Alsatian  of  French  extraction. 
He  had  the  narrow  face,  the  dry  features  ending  in 
a  pointed  beard,  so  typical  of  the  "  old  soldier ' 
who  may  be  met  in  dozens  with  us  when  the  recruits 
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come  back  from  the  manoeuvres,  ten  years  added 
to  their  age  by  dust  and  fatigue.  I  had  so  little 
doubt  of  the  stranger's  nationality  that  I  said  in 
French : 

"  Good  morning  !     I  did  not  notice  you." 

"  Good  morning/ '  he  replied. 

Then  he  stared  straight  in  front  of  him  towards 
the  plain,  like  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances.  But  I  was 
familiar  with  this  first  reception  of  the  country, 
and  I  continued  the  conversation  without  hurrying 
matters,  talking  of  the  weather,  of  the  hop  crop, 
of  the  last  vintage,  laying  emphasis  on  who  I  was 
and  why  I  had  come.  After  half  an  hour,  with  a 
decided  gesture,  the  man  turned  his  head  towards 
me,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  letting 
me  see  right  into  his  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  I,  too,  am  French." 

I  waited  for  what  would  follow. 

"  The  Prussians  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  us 
being  French  any  longer :  perhaps  you  have  been 
told  about  it." 

"  Yes." 

"  But  they  will  not  succeed  in  a  hurry,  you 
know !  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  show  deep  feeling. 
Then  the  smile  of  the  cunning  peasant,  the  smile 
which  raises  the  moustache,  rises  to  the  cheeks, 
and  lights  a  spark  in  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  which 
does  not,  however,  burst  into  a  flame,  wrinkled 
his  whole  face. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  every  man  to  his  taste  ; 
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for  my  part  I  am  like  the  storks,  I  do  not  like 
them." 

"  Like  the  storks  ?  " 

M  Ah !  You  do  not  understand ;  you  do  not 
know  the  story  of  the  country.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  true  :  as  the  Prussians  settled  among 
us  the  storks  went  away.  There  are  hardly  any 
left." 

"  What  a  pity  !  M 

u  In  the  whole  of  Strassburg  there  are  only  two 
nests  left.    The  children  say  it  is  the  smell  of  the 

German  boots  which  has  driven  them  away 

I  think  it  really  is  the  Germans  who  have  put  them 
to  flight,  but  in  a  different  way ;  they  have  almost 
done  away  with  the  marshes — and  no  marshes,  no 
storks.  .  .  .  There  used  to  be  something  for  them 
to  fish  for  here  !  " 

The  man  got  up,  pulled  his  grey  woollen  cap  over 
his  head  and  ears,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
leave  me.  But  after  looking  at  the  woods  and 
heath  behind  us  for  a  moment  he  came  up  to  me 
as  if  the  young  groves  of  willow  and  oaks  could 
have  heard  us.  He  smiled  no  longer  ;  the  story  of 
the  storks  had  led  him  to  the  road  along  which  the 
minds  of  Alsatians  so  often  travel. 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  something  which  I  saw, 
and  which  occurred  not  long  ago,  but  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  village,  which  does  not 
matter.  I  live  in  the  low  country  far  enough  from 
here.  The  woodwork  of  the  town-hall  required 
some  repairs.  I  was  given  the  work,  of  course, 
and  equally  of  course,  I  had  some  men  to  help  me. 
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There  were  five  of  us  in  the  big  attic  over  the  room 
where  marriages  are  celebrated  ;  five  of  us,  not  one 
of  whom,  naturally,  was  born  outside  Alsace.  I 
had  climbed  up  through  an  opening  made  by  storm 
and  wind  into  a  forsaken  loft  under  the  tiles ;  I 
could  not  stand  upright ;  in  almost  complete  dark- 
ness I  went  forward  with  legs  and  back  bent ; 
groping  for  the  joists  and  beams  to  see  how  much 
damage  had  been  done.  Suddenly,  my  foot  struck 
something.  I  stooped  down  ;  it  was  long,  it  had  a 
handle,  it  was  covered  with  at  least  an  inch  of 
dust  and  mould.  I  lifted  the  thing,  and  threw  it 
through  the  opening  into  the  attic. 
" '  Here  you  !  Here  is  a  find  !  Look  what  it  is !  * 
"  I  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  thing  as  it  fell ; 
I  heard  my  comrades  swearing  at  the  dust ;  I  heard 
Pierre  calling  me  in  a  voice  which  I  shall  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live  :  '  Leon  !  Come  down  ! 
Come  quickly  !    It  is  serious  !    Come  and  see  ! ' 

"  I  went  down  the  ladder  as  black  as  a  chimney 
sweep ;  I  thought  they  were  joking,  and  I  was 
laughing.  But  they  weren't.  One  of  them  said : 
'Shut  that  door,  Jean,  and  see  that  no  one  comes 
up  !  It  would  not  be  amusing ! '  I  wiped  some 
of  the  dirt  off  my  face  with  the  back  of  my  hand. 
I  went  down.  I  saw  the  oldest  of  us,  this  same 
Jean,  holding  in  his  hand.  ...  I  can  tell  you : 
a  French  flag.  He  held  it  on  a  slope,  and  the 
material  hung  blue,  white,  and  red,  in  front  of  the 
window.  ...  He  is  a  strong  man,  sir,  and  does 
not  make  any  bones  about  it  when  the  woodwork 
is  high  and  the  young  men  are  afraid*  He  was 
xo 
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Brigadier  in  the  Cuirassiers  of  1870.  Well,  he  was 
trembling  all  over  as  he  held  his  flag.  The  others' 
faces  were  pale,  too,  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost. 
And  they  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  hanging 
material.     And  they  all  lowered  their  voices.' 

"  '  The  Mayor,  the  old  one,  must  have  hidden  it 
in  the  secret  room/ 

"  '  Yes,  during  the  war.' 

"  ■  He  did  not  wish  to  surrender  it ;  he  must 
have  said  to  the  Germans :  '  I  have  the  flag  no 
longer,  gentlemen,  look  for  it !  ' 

"  '  Brave  fellow  I  ' 

"  '  The  colours  are  still  fresh  ! ' 

"  '  It  was  wrapped  up.' 

"  '  The  eagle  is  broken  at  the  end.' 

"  ■  Lower  your  arm  a  bit,  Jean  ;  it  might  be  seen 
through  the  window.' 

"  ■  Draw  back,  rather  .  .  .  that's  right  .  .  .  you 
can't  be  seen  from  the  road  now  .  .  .' 

0  '  This  one  must  not  be  taken  !  '  said  Jean. 

"  '  No,  indeed  !  ' 

"  '  Where  can  we  put  it  ?  ' 

"  We  formed  a  circle  round  the  flag,  as  though  it 
were  being  held  by  the  Colonel.     I  replied  : 

M  '  Where  it  has  already  served  its  time  and  its 
re-enlistment.  I  undertake  to  close  the  opening. 
They  will  suspect  nothing  since  no  one  will  betray 
us.' 

"  My  comrades  agreed  with  me.  Then  Jean,  who 
was  the  eldest,  raised  the  stave,  drew  the  stuff 
towards  him  with  his  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips.     I  heard  a  kiss.    Then  Jean  signed  to  us. 
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Each  went  up  in  turn  and  kissed  the  flag.  I  rolled 
it  up,  carried  it  up  again,  and  closed  the  opening." 

The  man  gave  a  hint  of  the  military  salute,  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  defiant  air,  said : 

"  The  flag  of  France  is  asleep.  No  one  shall 
know  where  ;  not  even  you.    Good-bye,  sir  !  " 

I  saw  him  walk  quietly  away  along  the  path 
which  follows  the  boundary  of  the  wood.  It  was 
beginning  to  feel  cold.  The  sky  over  the  moun- 
tains was  turning  pink.  The  shots  of  my  compan- 
ions of  the  chase  sounded  faintly  like  percussion 
caps ;  and  close  beside  me  the  pheasants  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Rhine,  knowing  that  the  danger  was 
over,  perched  and  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  sun 
which  was  going  down,  invisible,  into  the  mists  of 
the  Vosges. 


At  the  German  Manoeuvres 

Third  Story  (1904) 

THE  Emperor  was  to  hold  a  grand  review  at 
the  end  of  the  autumn  manoeuvres.     Sixty 
thousand  men,  divided  into  two  armies  which 
had  been  seeking  for  and  fighting  each  other  for  a 
week,  were  now  collected  on  the  open  plains  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  C .    Stubble,   pasture, 

ploughed  lands,  all  disappeared  under  the  marching 
regiments.  A  noise,  which  never  ceased,  vibrated 
through  the  air.  As  to  the  roads,  they  could  be 
guessed  at  as  far  as  the  horizon  by  the  cloud  of  dust 
higher  than  hedge  or  trees  which  rose  from  each 
of  them. 

My  friend,  D ,  was  travelling  in  Germany  at 

the  time.    He  had  that  morning  left  the  town  of 

C on  an  excursion ;    but  towards  midday,  he 

gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  fields  with  their 
military  guards,  and  decided  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
He  took  the  wrong  road,  lost  himself,  and  after 
wandering  about  for  half  an  hour,  decided  to  ask 
the  way.  At  the  nearest  cross-roads  a  dozen 
soldiers  were  gathered  round  a  subaltern,  talking. 
A  few  steps  further  on,  exactly  at  the  end  of  the 
road  down  which  my  friend  was  walking,  another 
soldier,  wearing  a  peaked  cap,  and  shouldering  a 
gun,  was  on  guard.    My  friend  went  up  to  him, 
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and    questioned    him    in    German.    The    sentinel 
replied  in  French  : 

"  It  is  not  difficult !  You  have  only  to  climb  the 
little  path  opposite  and  you  will  see  the  first  houses 
not  a  mile  away.    There  is  a  path." 

"  How  well  you  speak  French  !  " 

M  That  is  not  surprising  !  " 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  We  are  fellow-countrymen." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

The  soldier  noticed  that  his  comrades  were 
watching  him.  He  resumed  his  march,  saying  under 
his  breath : 

"  Metz  !     Go  away  !  " 

You  must  understand,  children,  the  full  meaning 
of  those  words,  "  We  are  fellow-countrymen." 
Lorraine,  annexed  to  Germany  by  force,  is  still 
French  in  its  affections.  It  says  so  beneath  the 
eyes  of  its  conquerors.  Perhaps  this  man  who 
hailed  France  as  fatherland  had  never  seen  her ! 
Certainly  he  had  never  lived  there.  All  he  knew 
about  her  was  what  he  had  heard  his  father  and 
mother  say  in  the  evening  when  the  windows  were 
shut  and  the  candles  lighted.  And  that  sufficed, 
long  ago,  to  make  him  choose  our  country  in  his 
heart !  French  by  regret  and  by  desire,  what  a 
living  lesson  spread  all  along  that  frontier ! 


An  Alsatian  Mother 
Fourth  Story  (1910) 

ON  February  17th,  1910,  there  was  a  great 
crowd,  five  thousand  people  they  say,  in  the 
narrow  street  of  the  Augustins  at  Colmar, 
on  to  which  opens — it  opens  rarely — the  door  of  the 
prison.  It  was  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
What  are  they  doing  there,  these  Alsatians  of 
Alsace,  with  whom  are  mingled  some  Alsatians 
from  Paris  ?  They  are  awaiting  the  release  of  a 
prisoner,  the  editor  of  the  Nouvelliste  d 'Alsace 
Lorraine,  condemned  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 
For  what  offence  ?  For  having  made  fun  of  a 
German  professor,  who  thought  that  the  teaching  of 
French  on  Imperial  soil  should  be  forbidden. 

The  men  are  talking  to  each  other  in  the  Alsatian 
dialect.  They  are  crowded  together,  and  as  all  of 
them,  workmen  or  clerks,  are  dressed  in  jackets  or 
coats  and  felt  hats,  they  form  a  sombre-looking 
group.  The  storks  flying  overhead  appear  to  think 
that  the  street  is  paved  with  black.  However, 
several  little  specks  of  violet  may  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  their  arms,  which  are  lowered.  The  grocer, 
the  butcher,  the  agent,  the  retired  veterans,  the 
young  men  who  work  in  the  fields,  the  draper, 
the  weaver  have  gathered  or  bought  the  first  violets 
to  fete  the  prisoner  about  to  be  released,  the  Abbe* 
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Wetterle,  the  very  courageous  and  greatly  beloved 
member  for  Colmar. 

At  4.45  the  key  turns  in  the  lock,  the  bolts  are 
drawn,  a  shout  is  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and,  running  down  to  both  ends,  is  prolonged  with 
increasing  force.     "  Hurrah  for  Wetterle  !  "    There 
he  is  on  the  threshold,  very  pale,  and  so  deeply 
moved  that  he  retreats  a  step.     Is  he  going  to 
re-enter  the  prison  ?     He  tries  to  raise  his  hat,  but 
his  arms  are  already  laden  with  flowers,  beautiful 
bunches  brought  by  children,  by  friends,  by  people 
unknown  to  him.     He  is  carried  away,  congratu- 
lated, everyone  wants  to  see  him,  they  shout  to 
him  :    "  Free  !   free  !    We  have  left  our  work  to 
see  you  set  free  !  "    He  gets  into  a  carriage  with 
several  of  his  friends.    At  that  moment  hundreds 
of  hands   throw   small   bunches   of   violets.    The 
landau  is  covered  with  them.    A  great  cheer  goes 
up  :     "  Hurrah    for   Alsace-Lorraine  !  "    And    the 
Abbe  salutes,  saying :    "  That  is  a  cry  I  am  glad 
to   hear !  "     Slowly,    because   the  crowd  will  not 
allow  him  to  go  quickly,  the  Abbe  Wetterle  goes  as 
far  as  his  own  house,  where  an  old  lady  of  85  years, 
his  mother,   is  waiting  for  him.    There  are  also 
numerous  admirers  ;   they  throng  the  staircase,  the 
hall,  and  the  drawing-room  ;  those  from  Strassburg 
have  brought  a  present — the  bust  of  the  Alsatian, 
by   Ringel ;    from   Colmar   a   "  Saint   Odile,"   by 
Albert    Schultz ;     from    Paris    a    reproduction    of 
Mercie's  Joan  of  Arc.    Then  the  Abbe  Wetterle*  is 
forced  to  reply  to  the  addresses  which  are  read  to 
him.  to  the  speeches,  and  to  all  this  patriotic  joy 
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with  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  does  so,  praising 
the  Alsatian  "  women/'  faithful  guardians  of  the 
faith,  the  habits,  customs,  and  language  of  the 
country.  And  he  tells  them  how,  after  he  had 
been  a  month  in  prison,  when  a  rumour  arose  that 
his  sentence  was  going  to  be  reduced  his  mother 
sent  a  friend  to  him.  She,  who  suffered  more  from 
the  separation  than  the  son  himself,  sent  him  this 
simple  message :  "On  no  pretext  accept  this 
favour !  " 

What  a  proud  saying,  is  it  not,  and  superb  in  its 
love.  It  does  great  honour  to  the  mother  who 
uttered  it.  But  it  would  not  have  been  uttered 
had  not  the  son  been  worthy  to  understand  it. 

Stories  similar  to  those  which  I  have  told  you 
might  be  numbered  by  the  hundred.  Thousands 
of  others  are  unknown,  either  for  want  of  witnesses, 
or  because  they  will  not  speak.  It  is  the  old 
porcelain  stoves  round  which  the  families  gather, 
the  pines  and  beeches  of  the  Vosges,  and  the  wind 
of  the  plain  trembling  with  the  noise  of  towns  and 
villages,  which  know  the  whole  epic  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


FRANCE   BEYOND  THE   SEAS 
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Our  Canadian  Brothers 

"  'HpHIS  year  at  Louisburg,  here,  or  at  Belle- 
X  Riviere,  the  English  had  from  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  and  we — I  dare 
not  write  it.  Adieu,  sweetheart,  I  sigh  for  peace 
and  thee.  When  shall  I  see  my  beloved  Candiac 
again  ?  .  .  .  " 

The  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  these  lines 
was  written  in  October,  1759,  and  addressed  to  the 
Marquess  of  Montcalm  by  her  husband,  General  of 
the  French  army  in  Canada.  Some  weeks  later 
this  noble  heart,  full,  as  the  best  hearts  always 
are,  of  tenderness  and  courage,  ceased  to  beat ; 
this  leader  whom  France,  far  away  and  distracted, 
had  failed  to  succour,  was  vanquished  and  killed 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham  near  Quebec.  And  after 
him  there  was  no  General  of  the  French  forces 
overseas.  Canada  passed  under  the  rule  of  the 
English. 

Children,  ask  your  teachers  to  tell  you  this  story 
which  no  one  can  hear  without  anger,  admiration, 
and  regret.  You  must  sometimes  relive  in  imagina- 
tion those  past  days,  so  that  you  may  not  only 
know  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  present, 
but  may  also  experience  the  sorrows  which  your 
fathers  knew,  and  may  rejoice  in  their  joy,  and 
so  belong  more  completely  to  the  great  French 
family. 
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There,  then,  are  the  French  settlers,  the  soldiers 
by  profession  or  for  the  time  being,  the  fortune 
seekers,  become  English  subjects.  There  were 
about  80,000  of  them  when  Montcalm  died.  But 
over  there  the  families  are  large,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
children,  they  grow  up  by  the  dozen  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  villages.  In  a  century  and  a  half  the 
80,000  Frenchmen,  abandoned  by  France  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  had  increased  to 
2,500,000,  and  more  than  that  if  you  remember 
that  they  have  sent  more  than  a  million  emigrants 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  veritable  nation. 
The  earth  under  their  feet  has  changed  its  national- 
ity. But  the  heart  remembers.  I  will  first  tell 
you  something  of  this  far  away  land.  It  extends 
north  of  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic ; 
it  is  so  wide  that  it  takes  four  days  by  rail  to  cross 
it  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal,  and  it  is  a  long 
way  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Europe  without  Russia,  would  fit  between 
the  boundaries  of  Canada  and  even  have  a  little 
space  to  move  about  in.  But  southerners  would 
find  that  it  freezes  too  much  and  too  long.  The 
country  is  white  with  snow  for  six  months  every 
year.  The  thermometer  registers  fifteen  and  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  But  spring  comes  quickly. 
Everything  races  on  at  once  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  A  great  wave  of  heat  melts  the  ice  and 
penetrates  into  the  ground.  Men  are  once  more 
able  to  work  outside,  the  waters  are  set  free,  the 
beasts  find  pasture,  the  wheat  germinates,  the 
leaves  unroll  their  sheaths  or  open  their  fans.    The 
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crop  sprouts  in  May  and  is  reaped  in  August.  The 
Canadian  sun  will  do  anything  except  ripen  grapes, 
figs,  and  pomegranates.  Its  true  triumph  is  in 
the  wheat  plains,  sometimes  perfectly  level,  entirely 
bare  of  trees  and  hedges,  almost  unlimited  in 
extent  as  in  Manitoba,  sometimes  undulating,  and 
cleared  from  the  immense  forests,  where  in  olden 
times  the  Indians  lived  by  hunting  and  warfare. 
Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  harvested  there 
and  brought  down  to  the  coasts  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  When  our  harvest  has  been  a 
poor  one  you  have  probably  eaten,  without  knowing 
it,  bread  made  with  Canadian  flour. 

The  earth  over  there  is  still  young.  It  is  fertile 
and  seed-producing  as  the  peasants  say.  It  has 
tempted  many  settlers.  They  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Other  workers  have  been 
attracted  by  the  mines,  others  by  the  wealth  of 
the  forests.  Our  brothers  by  race  live  among 
English,  Irish,  Americans,  Germans,  and  Slavs. 
Politically  they  are  dependent  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  their  business  relations  with  the 
motherland  are  not  so  important  as  to  remind  each 
of  them  constantly  of  their  origin.  For  many 
reasons  they  might  have  forgotten  us.  And  for 
other  reasons,  still  more  numerous  and  very  strong, 
they  might  have  been  completely  absorbed  in  the 
mass  of  foreigners  who  surround  them.  Well !  If 
you  went  to  Canada  you  would  be  greatly  surprised. 
You  would  see  with  your  own  eyes  France  still 
surviving,  you  would  hear  her  speak.  If  you  were 
to  arrive  at  a  French-Canadian  village  on  a  holiday 
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you  would  see  the  French  flag  on  the  balconies 
which  surround  the  wooden  houses.  You  would 
see  French-sounding  names  on  the  shop  fronts ; 
Lapierre,  Dumas,  Beaumont,  Langeon,  Brosseau, 
Laponite,  Chapais,  Bruneau,  La  Violette.  And 
if  you  went  to  a  farm  the  farmer — that  is,  the 
labourer — would  greet  you  in  French  :  "  Good- 
morning,  my  child !  How  are  things  in  the  old 
country  ?  " 

A  friend  in  describing  the  province  of  Quebec — 
itself  alone  larger  than  France — where  the  Canadian 
population  are  in  the  majority,  said  :  "  Five  miles 
from  the  railway  you  would  think  there  had  never 
been  any  English  in  Canada."  The  French 
Canadians  have  preserved  the  language  which  was 
spoken  by  their  forefathers  of  Normandy,  of  Anjou, 
of  Poitou,  and  of  Gascony,  the  language  spoken  by 
the  emigrant  labourers  from  the  kingdom  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when,  gathered  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel  in 
the  shadow  of  the  sails,  they  talked  as  they  watched 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Several  expressions,  familiar 
in  Canada,  which  seem  wrong  to  us,  are  only  old 
words,  dead  in  France,  still  living  in  America  ;  and 
more  than  one  method  of  pronunciation  which 
would  make  us  smile  is  only  a  survival  of  a  fashion 
which  was  that  of  the  whole  of  France  or  of  one' 
province.  The  natives  say  "  Francois "  for 
"Francais";  they  call  a  waggon  —  and  in  this 
they  are  more  French  than  we  are  —  a  "  char  "  ; 
and  trams  "  petits  chars  "  ;  they  call  a  saucepan  a 
"  vaisseau." 

Is  that  all  ?    Are  they  faithful  to  words  only  ? 
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No,  they  have  kept  the  memories,  the  instincts, 
the  tastes  of  France.  Whenever  France  appears 
to  them,  be  it  in  ever  so  small  a  guise,  they  are 
touched.  The  French  flag,  French  ships,  a  French 
face,  news  sad  or  glorious  which  comes  from  France, 
do  not  leave  them  indifferent.  When  in  1885  the 
sloop  La  Capncieuse  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  neither  our  guns  nor  the  rams  of  our  men-of- 
war  had  been  seen  for  so  many  years,  all  of  French 
blood  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river  felt  a  thrill, 
and  they  ran,  crying  :  M  Here  are  our  people  coming 
back  to  us  !  " 

We  have  sympathies  elsewhere ;  there  we  have 
relationships.  The  Canadians  have  submitted 
loyally  to  England.  They  do  not  try  to  separate 
themselves  from  her  in  order  to  return  to  us.  But 
they  have  the  family  spirit  and  the  tender  vanity 
of  all  their  common  past.  They  are  like  vines 
torn  from  one  vineyard  and  planted  in  another. 
Autumn  succeeds  autumn,  the  leaves  bud  and  die, 
the  grapes  are  crushed  by  the  new  presses.  And 
people  say  as  they  drink  the  wine  :  "It  has  taken 
something  from  the  earth  which  feeds  it,  but  it  is 
the  same  wine,  the  same  juice,  the  same  light  when 
one  looks  at  the  glass,  the  same  heat  when  one 
drinks  it !  " 

Children,  our  Canadian  brothers  have  even  pre- 
served some  of  the  eccentricities  of  our  nation, 
some  of  our  preferences,  as  for  instance,  the  love  of 
disputes  and  discussion  with  which  the  Romans 
reproached  the  Gauls.  They  love  songs  easy  to 
remember,  those  of  our  forefathers.    Wherever  they 
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gather  together  there  are  speeches,  toasts,  compli- 
ments, displays  of  opinion,  discussions,  and  palavers. 
In  these  matters  the  tastes  of  the  country  are  those 
of  the  town.  They  are  even  more  faithful  to  the 
refrains  of  ancient  France.  When  the  earth  is 
covered  with  snow  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities, 
and  these  are  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  farmer, 
his  strapping  sons,  his  daughter  who  is  not  un- 
pleasing,  with  her  pink  face  beneath  her  fur  bonnet, 
to  get  into  their  sledges  and  go  off  two,  three,  or 
four  leagues  to  visit  their  neighbours.  They  have 
long  talks,  and  come  home  by  starlight ;  it  freezes 
fit  to  cleave  a  stone,  and  the  country  with  its  white 
coverlet  has  no  more  roads  than  the  sky,  and 
makes  no  more  noise.  Then  if  there  is  a  youth  in 
the  sledge,  well  wrapped  up  but  not  inclined  to 
doze,  his  mouth  sheltered  from  the  wind,  he  will 
sing  in  memory  of  the  happy  evening,  the  song 
which  was  sung  in  the  well-heated  room  round  the 
stove,  and  it  is  always  of  the  gaiety,  the  tenderness, 
the  courage  and  the  little  memories  of  home  which 
fly  away  into  the  night  and  die :  "  Par  derriere 
chez  mon  pere  il  y  a  un  bois  joli "  ;  or  the  chorus 
of  the  "  Perit  soldat  de  guerre  M  \  or  the  "  Pont 
d' Avignon  "  ;  or  "  Le  Vent  frivolant  "  ;  or  the 
story  in  twenty  couplets  of  the  sailor  going  on  board 
a  frigate  at  St.  Malo. 

I  tell  you  they  are  cousins  who  have  much  to 
tell  us  of  the  common  family,  and  who  are  curious 
about  it,  and  who  always  say  when  they  meet  us : 
"  What  has  become  of  it  ?  "  The  son  of  one  of  my 
friends  recently  arrived  in  a  new  parish  in  the  north- 
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west  of  Canada.    The  parish  was  so  new  that  the 
only  public  building  was  the  church,  built  of  well- 
joined  planks,  covered  with  sheet-iron,  capped  with 
a  steeple,   set  down  on  the  prairie,   and  with  a 
presbytery  attached  to  it ;    or  rather  a  temporary 
hut  for  the  priest.    To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
were    two    posts    bearing    the    same    inscription : 
"  Main  Street/'     But  there  was  not  a  single  house, 
and  two  or  three  enclosures  in  barbed  wire  barely 
indicated  the  lots  of  the  first  proprietors,  the  site 
of   the   market,   the   grocer's   and   the   chemist's. 
The  parishioners  lived  so  far  away,  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  the  boundless  prairie  that  one  must  have 
had  the  eyes  of  an  Indian  to  descry  the  nearest  of 
their  farms  even  when  smoke  was  rising.    However, 
from  the  moment  they  heard  that  a  Frenchman 
from  France  was  there,  near  the  future  village,  and 
that  he  had  brought  four  cartloads  of  materials  and 
provisions,  and  was  staying  with  the  priest,  they 
came  in  great  numbers  with  women  and  children 
seated  in  their  carts  drawn  by  horses  fed  on  grass, 
not   elegant  but   good  goers.    The  priest,   seeing 
this  crowd,  made  the  people  go  into  the  church — 
for  it  was  raining — and  sent  a  deputation  of  the 
leaders,  who  said  to  the  son  of  my  friend :   "  Come 
and  speak  to  us  ;  we  are  all  collected  in  the  church." 
"  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you."    "  What ! 
You  are  French  and  have  nothing  to  say  ?    But 
you  must  tell  us  the  news  from  home !    You  must 
tell  us  all  about  the  old  country,  your  own  story, 
that  of  your  family,  and  of  your  town,  anything 
you  like  ;  but  you  must  talk  to  us,  indeed  you  must, 
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of  we  shall  see !  We  have  not  come  all  this  long 
way  on  purpose  to  hear  you  speak,  to  return 
disappointed." 

The  young  man  was  obliged  to  follow  them.  He 
went  with  them  into  the  crowded  church.  Ah  ! 
Children  !  When  he  saw  the  joy  of  all  those  people, 
the  French  expression  of  their  faces,  and  heard  the 
priest  say  :  "  Get  up  on  a  chair  my  friend,  the 
whole  parish  demands  it,  and  God  permits  it  "  ; 
when  he  saw  ten  lovely  bouquets,  tied  with  tri- 
colour ribbons  with  which  ten  little  boys  presented 
him,  he  felt  inclined  to  cry,  but  he  spoke  without 
embarrassment  for  two  hours  as  he  would  have 
done  to  his  parents,  and  perhaps  more  successfully. 

Lastly  the  French-Canadians  have  preserved 
their  faith.  For  it  they  have  fought,  they  have 
resisted  a  thousand  attempts,  violent  or  cunning, 
to  make  them  change  their  beliefs.  They  have 
good  heads  and  true  hearts.  They  are  our  brothers 
in  this,  even  more  closely  than  by  blood,  language, 
and  their  taste  for  speeches.  What  bond  is  stronger 
than  this  acceptance  of  the  same  truths,  this  habit 
of  the  same  duties,  this  recourse  at  each  moment 
to  the  same  Divine  Goodness  ?  When  prayers  are 
accustomed  to  meet  in  Paradise,  the  people  who 
have  sent  them  heavenwards  from  all  points  of  the 
earth  are  ready  to  love  each  other  if  they  get  to 
know  each  other.  And  their  souls  are  already  in 
contact. 


A  F£te  at    Montreal   in  Honour  of 
Seventeen  Frenchmen 

THE  great  town  of  Montreal,  which  was  first 
called  Ville-Marie,  was  founded  in  1642  by  a 
determined  and  adventurous  Frenchman, 
"  the  Squire  of  Maisonneuve."  This  man,  seeing  a 
very  beautiful  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  sixty 
leagues  above  Quebec,  made  up  his  mind  to  establish 
a  fort  there,  and  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital, 
which  should  be  the  first  two  buildings  in  the  city  ; 
the  one  consecrated  to  prayer,  the  other  to  pity. 
The  Governor  of  New  France  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  danger  and  uncertainty. 
Would  not  the  growing  town  be  destroyed  by 
floods  ?  Would  the  Iroquois  allow  the  whites  to 
settle  in  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  where 
fish  were  plentiful  ?  Maisonneuve  was  a  man.  He 
replied  that  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  order  to 
found  a  town  in  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  that  he 
would  found  it,  that  he  had  not  come  to  contemplate 
but  to  carry  out  a  resolution,  and  that  besides,  even  if 
all  the  trees  on  the  island  were  changed  into  Iroquois, 
neither  the  sight  of  them  nor  the  danger  would  deter 
him  from  establishing  a  French  colony  there. 

He  did  what  he  said  he  would  do.  But  for  many 
years  the  new  town  was  not  safe.  The  savages 
were  in  ambush  everywhere.  They  set  fire  to  the 
crops ;    they  spied  on  the  people  going  to  work  in 
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the  fields  ;  they  killed  them ;  they  scalped  their 
enemies  to  ornament  their  war  axes.  Their 
audacity  increased.  In  the  spring  of  1660  the 
French  of  Montreal  were  more  uneasy  than  usual, 
because  numerous  bands  of  Iroquois  were  pillaging 
the  country,  and  threatened  to  unite  to  besiege 
the  fort,  and  destroy  the  growing  colony. 

Heroic  ideas  germinate  most  freely  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young.  An  officer  had  just  arrived  from 
France ;  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  his 
name  was  Adam  Dollard  des  Ormeaux.  "If  I 
cannot  find  some  men,"  he  thought,  "  determined 
to  make  a  diversion  and  cut  off  the  Iroquois,  Ville- 
Marie  will  never  be  built,  and  will  never  have 
peace  ;  we  can  still  save  the  colony ;  probably  we 
shall  die,  but  the  glory  will  be  great."  Some  older 
officers  to  whom  he  confided  his  scheme  approved 
it,  and  only  begged  that  he  would  await  the  sowing 
season  before  starting.  *  I  shall  not  wait  a  day 
nor  an  hour  longer,  once  I  have  collected  a  handful 
of  steady  youths  determined  to  follow  me,"  replied 
Adam  Dollard.  He  sought  these  among  his  com- 
panions who  could  hold  a  gun  and  bring  down  a 
deer,  but  he  took  only  those  of  noble  character. 
"  Are  you  afraid  to  die  for  Ville-Marie,  friend  ?  'V- 
"  No  more  than  yourself." — "  Then  I  enroll  you." 
In  a  few  days  there  were  seventeen  of  them.  The 
oldest  was  only  thirty-one.  He  was  a  lime-burner, 
Alonie  de  l'Estres.  They  all  made  their  wills, 
heard  Mass,  and  took  Communion.  Then  they 
went  down  to  the  river  bank,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Ville-Marie,  parents,  friends,  each  wishing  to  bid 
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the  last  farewell,  to  shake  hands  for  the  last  time, 
were  gathered  round  the  boats.  And  off  they  go ! 
The  bravest  are  going  away. 

Adam  Dollard  had  barely  commenced  his  journey 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  when  he  was  attacked  near 
the  island  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Iroquois,  and  lost 
three  of  his  men.  He  had  to  return  to  Ville-Marie, 
make  up  his  numbers  by  enlisting  three  fresh 
supporters,  replace  a  canoe  which  had  foundered 
and  the  lost  provisions.  The  baggage  kept  them 
back  longest.  They  started  westwards  once  more 
on  April  20th,  and  had  trouble  in  ascending  the 
floods  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  of  the  Ottawa 
river.  On  May  1st  the  seventeen  disembarked  not 
far  from  the  rapids  of  Long-Saut,  climbed  the 
slopes  which  overlook  the  river  and  took  shelter 
behind  a  stone  wall  and  a  palisade  abandoned  by 
the  savages.  This  they  did  to  enable  them  to 
take  a  much  needed  rest  without  fear  of  a  surprise, 
and  that  they  might  watch  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
them,  if  necessary,  from  descending  towards  Ville- 
Marie  in  their  bark  canoes.  There  they  were 
reinforced  by  about  forty  Hurons  and  Alonquins, 
allies  of  the  French,  who  also  wished,  so  they  said, 
to  fight  the  terrible  Iroquois. 

For  some  days  nothing  happened.  Then  one  of 
the  seventeen  who  was  on  sentry  duty  near  the 
river  caught  sight  of  two  canoes  filled  with  warriors. 
It  was  the  advance  guard  of  a  small  army  on  its 
way  towards  Quebec,  which  was  hoping  to  surprise 
the  French,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  then  to  over- 
come without  difficulty  the  colonies  of  Ville-Marie 
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and  Trois  Rivieres.  Adam  Dollard's  sole  object  in 
penetrating  thus  far  up  country  was  to  prevent 
this  expedition,  and  by  sacrificing  himself,  to  save 
the  hope  of  the  French  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  towns.  He  made  his  men  fire  at  the  Iroquois. 
Shortly  afterwards  three  hundred,  then  eight 
hundred  redskins  surrounded  the  poor  fortress. 
Shut  up  in  the  narrow  enclosure,  badly  protected 
by  the  stakes  of  wood,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  rotten  and  shook  beneath  the  slightest  touch, 
the  besieged  and  their  allies  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
the  Iroquois.  They  suffered  cruelly  from  thirst  for 
they  had  no  water.  They  had  no  bread,  no  meat, 
and  the  flour  which  they  tried  to  swallow  stuck  in 
their  throats.  On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  attack 
was  at  its  height,  all  the  allied  Hurons,  with  the 
exception  of  their  chief,  deserted  the  French, 
jumped  over  the  palisade,  and  mingled  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  called  them  and  promised  to  spare 
their  lives.  The  heroes  of  France  would  not  have 
been  overcome  had  not  the  enemy  been  informed 
of  their  number.  They  were  only  seventeen,  said 
the  traitors.  Then  the  Iroquois,  who  had  been 
hesitating,  took  courage  and  returned  to  the  attack. 
They  threw  themselves  against  the  door,  broke  it 
down,  forced  their  way  into  the  enclosure,  and 
stopped  for  a  moment  by  the  French,  who  having 
no  more  powder  and  shot  defended  themselves  by 
blows,  they  ended  in  striking  down  the  last  of 
Adam  Dollard's  companions. 

The   savages  had   lost   three   hundred   of   their 
warriors.    And  their  terror  was  so  great  that  they 
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abandoned  their  expedition  and  returned  to  their 
hunting  without  further  threatening  Quebec,  Trois 
Rivieres,  or  Ville-Marie.  "  How  could  we  overcome 
the  white  soldiers,"  they  said,  "  if  they  are  like  the 
seventeen  who  fought  for  five  days  in  the  fort  at 
Long  Saut  ?  " 

A  few  men,  faithful  unto  death,  thus  saved  a 
whole  nation.  They  belonged  to  our  race,  they 
shared  our  faith,  they  laid  down  their  lives  for 
American  France,  and  they  asked  for  glory.  Glory 
was  granted  them,  and  those  who  bear  to-day  the 
names  of  those  young  men  are  noble  for  ever  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  the  fSte  which  took  place 
in  Montreal — the  great  town  built  on  the  site  of 
Ville-Marie — in  honour  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  fight.  On  that  day, 
May  29th,  1910,  the  parade  ground  was  decorated 
with  flags.  An  excited  crowd,  proud  of  the  past, 
confident  in  the  future,  free,  under  English  protec- 
tion, to  think  and  speak  in  the  French  way,  sur- 
rounded the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Governor  Maisonneuve.  The  English  themselves, 
although  they  were  not  at  a  family  fdte,  as  we 
were,  had  sent  a  crown  with  this  inscription  :  "  With 
English  homage."  They  know  what  valour  is, 
having  proved  their  own  and  suffered  from  ours. 
The  65th  battalion,  composed  of  French-Canadians 
in  full  dress,  formed  a  hedge  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue.  At  the  end  of  the  great  square  the  door  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  opened,  and  a  fresh 
crowd  joined  that  which  was  waiting.     The  Arch- 
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bishop  took  his  place  on  a  platform.  Everyone 
was  standing.  Then  Captain  Barre  of  the  65th 
advanced  to  the  pedestal  of  the  monument,  where 
the  noble  death  of  the  seventeen  children  of  Ville- 
Marie  was  represented  in  bas-relief,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice : 

"  Adam  Dollard  des  Ormeaux  ?  " 

There  was  a  great  silence  in  the  square.  After  a 
pause  a  voice  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  replied  : 

"  Dead  on  the  field  of  honour  !  " 

The  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  the  men 
presented  arms.  The  Captain  went  on  with  the  roll : 

"  Jacques  Brassier  ?  Jean  Fa  vernier  ?  Nicolas 
Tillemont  ?  Laurent  Hebert  ?  Alonie  de  l'Estres  ? 
Nicolas  Josselin  ?  " 

When  he  had  named  the  sixteen  combatants  the 
voice  which  had  replied  before  said : 

"  All  dead  on  the  field  of  honour  !  " 

The  words  rang  out  over  the  square  like  the  wind 
and  rain  which  are  heard  by  all.  The  trumpets 
sounded  again.  Thousands  of  hearts  thrilled  with 
emotion.  Many  prayed ;  there  were  men  who 
wept  because  true  glory  is  a  friendship  of  our  souls.* 

*  I  wish  to  inscribe  here  the  names  of  the  French  and  of  the 
two  Red  men  who  died  at  Long  Saut.  Adam  Dollard  (Squire 
des  Ormeaux)  Commander,  aged  25  years  ;  Jacques  Brassier, 
25  years ;  Jean  Tavernier,  called  La  Hochetiere,  armourer, 
28  years ;  Nicolas  Tillemont,  locksmith,  aged  25  ;  Laurent 
Hebert,  called  La  Riviere,  aged  27  ;  Alonie  de  l'Estres,  lime- 
burner,  aged  31  ;  Nicolas  Josselin,  aged  25  ;  Robert  Juree, 
aged  24  ;  Jacques  Boisseau,  aged  23  ;  Louis  Martin,  aged  21  ; 
Christophe  Augier,  called  des  Jardins,  aged  26  ;  Etienne  Robin, 
called  des  Forges,  aged  27  ;  Jean  Valets,  aged  27  ;  Rene  Doussin, 
aged  30  ;  Jean  Le  Compte,  aged  26  ;  Simon  Grenet,  aged  25  ; 
Francois  Crusson,  called  Pilote,  aged  24  ;  Anahotaha,  Huron 
chief;   Mitiwemeg,  Alonquin  chief. — Author's  note. 
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Captain  Fiegenschuh 

IT  is  long  since  Africa  first  began  to  experience 
the  military  courage  of  the  French.  The  con- 
quest of  Algeria  was  made  and  kept  by  the 
heroism,  the  endurance,  and  the  genius  for  organiza- 
tion of  our  officers.  To-day,  it  is  in  Morocco  that 
our  troops  are  fighting  to  put  down  barbarism  and 
to  establish  a  higher  civilisation  where  disorder 
and  injustice  have  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries ; 
it  is  chiefly  in  equatorial  Africa,  in  those  immense 
regions  bordering  on  Lake  Tchad,  that  the  treaties 
with  England  are  admittedly  due  in  part  to  French 
influence. 

Open  your  atlases  again.  Notice  to  the  east  of 
the  great  lake  the  name  of  Ouadai :  the  negro 
warriors  of  Ouadai,  well  armed,  and  led  by  dreaded 
chiefs,  were  the  most  cruel  slave  drivers  ever 
known.  Men,  women,  and  children  taken  by  them 
in  the  southern  villages  were  led  into  Borkou  and 
across  the  Lybian  desert  as  far  as  the  markets  of 
Tripoli.  But  the  presence  of  the  French  hindered 
these  expeditions.  More  than  once  the  people  of 
Ouadai  had  to  abandon  their  captives  and  retire 
precipitately  before  a  few  French  officers  and 
subalterns  in  command  of  a  handful  of  black 
soldiers.  When  they  thought  themselves  superior 
they  attacked  our  stations.    In  1904  they  succeeded 
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in  taking  1,500  prisoners  from  the  tribes  near  our 
fort  Archambault.  In  1905  they  tried  to  take  the 
fort  of  Yao.  Three  years  later  the  Sultan  Doud- 
mourrah  organised  a  great  expedition  against  the 
French,  and  raised  an  army  to  drive  us  out.  He 
had  to  be  punished,  and  the  authority  of  France, 
which  up  till  then  had  been  purely  nominal,  had  to 
be  established  over  the  whole  of  Ouadai. 

Do  not  expect  to  hear  of  Generals  taking  part  in 
this  campaign.  It  was  not  even  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  but  a  simple  Captain,  who  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  ;  for  France  had  not  many  who  serve  her 
in  districts  so  remote  from  the  mother  country 
that  by  the  shortest  route  and  losing  no  time  it 
takes  four  months  to  reach  them.  No,  they  are  a 
small  body  of  men,  young,  daring,  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives,  who  bear  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  expose  themselves  to  the  attacks  of  savages 
and  the  bites  of  beasts,  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  separa- 
tion from  all  they  hold  dear,  but  who  have  at  least 
the  joy  of  serving  fully,  freely,  with  all  their  might, 
with  all  their  powers  at  once.  For  honour,  for  the 
extension  of  the  country  which  has  sent  them 
forth,  they  have  to  be  in  turn  soldiers,  adminis- 
trators, architects,  diplomatists,  schoolmasters, 
without  classrooms  or  desks,  charged  with  teach- 
ing the  black  men  that  the  whites  of  Christian 
countries  carry  with  them  deliverance  from  many 
evils. 

I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  one  of  them,  who  died 
away  there  in  1910.  To  know  it  well  I  have  ques- 
tioned several  of  those  who  have  returned  from 
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equatorial  Africa,  where  so  few  whites  have  pene- 
trated. I  have  asked  them :  "  Show  me  him  at 
the  head  of  his  sharpshooters  ;  tell  me  of  his  fights, 
his  words,  his  daring,  of  the  confidence  which  his 
soldiers  had  in  him,  of  the  landscapes  he  has  seen, 
of  the  hour  when  the  camp  was  struck,  and  of  the 
brightness  of  the  day.''  It  is  their  story  more  than 
mine  that  you  are  going  to  hear. 

The  Sultan  Acyl,  our  ally  since  1905,  who  was 
recognised  by  France  as  Sultan  of  Ouadai,  rival  of 
Doudmourrah,  our  enemy,  received  orders  in  April, 
1909,  to  go  from  Barouella  to  Birket-Fatme,  about 
seventy-five  miles  nearer  Abecher.  He  settled  there, 
and  the  soldiers  and  Ouadaians  under  his  authority 
had  begun  to  build  huts  and  dig  trenches  for  defence, 
when  news  reached  him  from  the  east  that  he  was 
about  to  be  attacked.  Spies  affirmed  that  Doud- 
mourrah had  commanded  his  lieutenants,  his 
"Aguids  "  of  the  west,  to  drive  out  the  French  and 
their  allies.  The  soldiers  sent  by  Acyl  to  recon- 
noitre reported  that  two  bands,  each  consisting  of 
a  thousand  men,  were  advancing  across  the  scrub. 
The  Sultan  at  once  sent  out  scouts  on  horseback. 
He  called  to  his  aid  the  chief  on  whom  he  was 
depending,  a  very  brave  and  very  quick  man, 
Captain  Fiegenschuh,  who  was  in  camp  at  Ati. 
Fiegenschuh  replied  :  "I  shall  make  the  Ouadaian 
danger  retire  into  its  shell." 

He  hurriedly  assembled  some  bands  of  sharp- 
shooters, and  decided  to  take  the  offensive  and 
march  against  the  enemy  rather  than  wait  for  him 
at  Barouella.    He  would  go,  if  the  opportunity 
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occurred,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Ouadai,  Abecher, 
a  town  rather  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, bristling  with  great  earth  walls,  with 
strongly  fortified  redoubts,  where  the  Sultan  and 
his  lieutenants  dwelt ;  a  town,  too,  of  legendary 
fame  which  up  till  then  had  only  been  visited  by 
one  European,  the  German  Nachtigal.  But  what 
force  has  he  ?  A  very  small  one.  He  has  only 
211  Senegali  shooters,  surrounded  by  12  French 
and  300  of  Acyl's  cavalry,  more  or  less  reliable, 
armed  with  various  guns. 

The  column  left  Barouella  on  the  last  day  of  May. 
It  resembled  a  tortoise,  a  moving  mass,  our  gunners 
keeping  the  centre,  with  the  convoy,  the  reserve 
arms,  the  provisions  of  millet,  the  two  mountain 
guns  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels,  while  the 
edges  were  formed  by  Acyl's  cavalry.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  dry  season.  A  few  bands  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen  are  soon  seen  in  front.  But  at  the  first 
shots  they  disperse,  or  return  to  the  forest  of 
acacias,  mimosa,  and  tamarind,  which  covers  the 
valleys.  On  the  evening  of  May  31st  a  sandstorm 
delays  the  departure  of  the  column  which  only 
reaches  camp  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thanks  to  the  east  wind, 
they  hear  afar  off  the  war-trumpets  of  Doudmourrah.  • 
It  rains  steadily  till  morning. 

The  following  day,  June  1st,  in  approaching  a 
river,  the  Ouadi-Chauk,  the  advance  guard  catch 
sight  of  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horsemen,  water- 
ing their  horses.  Fiegenschuh  chooses  to  cross  the 
Ouadi-Chauk  at   the  least   wooded   point  of  the 
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valley,  and  is  climbing  towards  the  plain  on  the 
opposite  side,  when  Acyl's  cavalry,  placed  on  the 
right  wing,  are  driven  out  of  the  village  of  Djoham6 
which  they  have  just  taken.  They  gallop  back  to 
the  escort.  It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
whole  edge  of  the  forest  for  a  stretch  of  two  miles 
moves  and  makes  way  for  the  horsemen  of  Doud- 
mourrah.  There  are  more  than  4,000  armed  men 
ready  to  rush  down  on  our  small  army. 

The  main  force  of  the  column  immediately  faces 
the  enemy.  The  skirmishers  at  once  reply  to  the 
firing,  which  has  suddenly  become  extremely  hot. 
The  two  mountain  guns  are  removed  from  the 
camels'  backs  to  the  gun-carriages  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  are  firing  on  Djohame*  at  a  distance  of  800 
yards.  Fiegenschuh,  from  the  moment  the  action 
began,  had  had  his  flag  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  stands  beside  it.  He  thus  draws  on  himself 
all  the  chances  of  death  with  which  the  air  is 
thick,  all  the  bullets  which  are  whistling  through 
the  scrub. 

At  10.15  ne  notices  that  the  enemy  are  trying 
to  turn  the  column.  He  gives  the  following  orders 
to  the  skirmishers  in  the  first  line,  who  have  already 
gained  some  ground,  and  have  approached  the 
village  :  "  The  sections  in  command  of  Reymond 
and  Parmentier  will  attack  and  take  the  village. 
Lieutenant  Lucien  will  stop  the  turning  movement 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  south." 

These  orders  have  just  been  issued  when  Fiegen- 
schuh is  struck  by  a  bullet.  It  penetrates  his 
neck  from  side  to  side.    The  Captain  falls.    His 
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interpreter,  Mamadou-Sy,  lifts  him  and  carries  him 
to  an  ambulance.  The  wounded  man  is  bleeding 
profusely,  he  suffers  agonies.  But  before  allowing 
himself  to  be  cared  for,  he  makes  a  sign  that  he 
wishes  his  note-book  brought,  and  on  a  page, 
stained  with  his  blood,  he  writes  to  Lieutenant 
Bourreau,  the  oldest  who  was  in  the  advance 
guard  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle :  "I  am 
wounded  ;  take  command."  An  orderly  takes  the 
note,  and  his  military  duty  accomplished,  Fiegen- 
schuh  allows  himself  to  be  examined  and  his  wound 
to  be  dressed. 

The  sharpshooters  advance  steadily  under  the 
fire  of  the  Ouadaians.  Like  soldiers  of  the  Old 
Guard  they  obey  Lieutenant  Bourreau,  who  comes 
up  at  a  gallop,  superb  in  his  bearing  and  unconcern, 
passing  through  the  bullets.  The  "  programme  " 
of  the  battle  is  followed  from  point  to  point.  After 
having  fired,  the  divisions  ordered  to  take  the 
village  take  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Lieu- 
tenant Lucien  stops  the  turning  movement  of  the 
Ouadaians  ;  the  enemy  abandon  Djoham6  and  with- 
draw fighting  to  the  forest.  They  are  pursued. 
One  of  their  standards  is  taken.  They  have  lost 
350  men.  The  shots  become  less  frequent  and 
more  distant.  The  long  trumpets  of  Doudmourrah 
sound  the  retreat.  It  is  half-past  twelve.  On  our 
side  we  have  lost  only  two  gunners.  All  the  living 
victors,  and  the  two  dead  ones,  borne  by  their 
comrades,  emerge  from  the  thickets,  and  return 
towards  the  plateau  where  the  convoy  is  with  the 
wounded  captain. 
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Up  there — lying  on  a  stretcher — protected  from 
the  hot  sun  by  the  canvas  of  a  tent  Captain  Fiegen- 
schuh  has  not  for  a  single  moment  lost  conscious- 
ness. For  more  than  two  hours  he  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  thunder  of  the  field  cannon  and  the 
pinging  of  the  bullets  ;  he  has  understood,  from  the 
diminishing  noise,  that  the  enemy  were  retreating, 
and  that  there  is  a  victory  for  France ;  he  awaits 
the  return  of  the  combatants.  They  appear,  ex- 
hausted, some  of  them  wounded.  The  sound  of 
the  troop  among  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  live 
fills  him  with  sufficient  joy  to  renew  his  energy. 
When  he  sees  Lieutenant  Bourreau  enter  victorious, 
he  hands  him  a  second  page  from  his  note-book  on 
which  he  has  written  :   "  Advance  on  Abecher." 

Ah  I  Those  precious  leaves.  The  valiant  soul 
forgetful  of  all  that  is  not  France  when  France  is 
in  question !  Words  of  a  leader !  Words  of  an 
immortal  soul !  Wounded,  half  dead,  he  is  still 
brave,  he  decides  an  expedition  to  a  spot  but  dimly 
known  :   "  Advance  on  Abecher  !  " 

Up  to  six  o'clock  our  troops  are  occupied  in 
burying  their  dead,  caring  for  their  wounded,  in 
sheltering,  eating  and  sleeping.  As  night  falls  they 
strike  camp.  Fiegenschuh  has  chosen  the  moon- 
light nights,  on  which  men  and  beasts  march  well. 
The  night  is  quite  light,  one  of  those  equatorial 
nights  when  the  stars  alone  throw  a  shadow  from 
a  blade  of  grass.  Nothing  stirs.  They  stop. 
They  know  there  will  be  fighting  to-morrow,  and 
except  for  the  main  guard  and  the  wounded  everyone 
sleeps  till  dawn. 

12 
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Then  these  two  hundred  men,  who  have  just 
beaten  four  thousand,  and  are  preparing  to  take  an 
unknown  town,  once  more  form  themselves  into  a 
column.  They  do  not  know,  the  leaders  themselves 
do  not  know,  exactly  how  far  they  are  from  the 
capital  of  Ouadai.  They  all  scan  the  horizon. 
The  ground  becomes  undulating ;  they  pass  be- 
tween two  points  of  rock,  and  this  is  what  their 
watching  eyes  see :  a  circular  plain  of  at  least 
twelve  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  points  of 
rock,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  a  little  above 
it,  an  enormous  town  of  great  length,  which  shows 
up  darkly  against  the  mauve  of  the  mountains. 
The  day  has  dawned,  the  heat  is  already  great. 
As  they  advance  the  outline  of  Abecher  becomes 
imposing.  They  can  distinguish  in  the  centre 
Doudmourrah's  kraal,  protected  by  high  earthen 
walls,  and  surrounded  by  a  quadrilateral  of  red 
bricks ;  the  kraals  of  the  aguids  grouped  all  round 
and  lower  than  that  of  the  chief,  the  business 
quarter,  built  to  the  left  like  a  fortress  without 
windows.  The  ground,  a  whitish  sand  interspersed 
with  pasture,  is  planted  with  stunted  tamarinds, 
nibbled  by  the  animals,  and  poisonous  euphorbia. 
There  are  numerous  villages ;  the  inhabitants, 
receivers  of  stolen  sheep,  and  the  Sultan's  accom- 
plices, watch  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  who  are 
coming  to  attack  the  whole  Oudaian  army. 

Doudmourrah  had  not  expected  such  a  sudden 
attack.  He  hastily  makes  his  horsemen  take  their 
places  before  the  town.  He  himself  remains  in  the 
centre  surrounded  by  his  guard.    When  our  gunners 
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from  the  rear  reach  Am-Ramilka  about  nine  o'clock, 
they  dash  against  5,000  armed  men,  the  greater 
number  of  them  sheltered  by  rocks  or  inequalities 
in  the  ground.  The  firing  is  very  violent.  Three 
divisions  which  form  the  whole  of  our  first  line  of 
troops,  advance  rapidly.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
endeavours  to  outflank  them ;  they  are  brought 
back  at  a  gallop  under  the  walls  of  Abecher,  by  the 
two  reserve  divisions  and  by  our  two  mountain 
guns.  The  fighting  lasts  four  hours,  France  slowly 
gaining  ground.  At  two  o'clock  the  faces  of  Doud- 
mourrah's  cavalry  can  be  distinguished.  Our 
gunners  fix  bayonets.  The  artillery  bombards  the 
Sultan's  hut  over  the  villages.  The  enemy  is  seized 
with  panic.  They  rush  into  the  town.  The  French 
advance  further.  At  two-thirty  a  young  man  is 
led  to  the  Sultan  Acyl.  He  says  that  the  Ouada- 
ians  of  Doudmourrah  have  only  passed  through 
Abecher,  and  have  abandoned  the  capital.  Acyl's 
cavalry  go  off  to  reconnoitre.  They  go  round  the 
town,  enter  the  Sultan's  hut  by  the  east  door,  that 
of  the  flight,  and  open  the  west  one.  Abecher  has 
no  more  defenders.  At  four  o'clock  the  tricolour 
flag  floats  from  the  top  of  the  great  red  brick  square 
of  Doudmourrah's  kraal.  In  the  public  buildings 
and  huts  are  found  seven  bronze  cannon,  three 
brass  ones,  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.  In  the  evening  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants, the  business  people,  those  who  had  only 
been  enlisted  by  force,  begin  to  return  to  the  town. 
Five  hundred  slaves,  who  were  about  to  leave  for 
Bengazi,  are  set  at  liberty.    Many  of  Doudmour- 
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rah's  soldiers  betray  his  cause.  In  a  month  more 
than  two  thousand  have  surrendered  and  given  up 
their  guns,  half  of  which  are  French  guns  of  the 
1874  type  sold  in  Europe  and  bought  by  the 
caravans  of  Tripoli.  They  tell  our  soldiers  of  the 
terror  which  seized  the  Ouadaian  army  when  the 
divisions  charged  with  bayonets  fixed.  One  of 
them,  a  chief,  cried  :  "  You  ask  why  we  retreated  ? 
We  could  fight  no  longer ;  we  saw  giants  led  by 
angels !  M 

Fiegenschuh's  wound,  serious  as  it  was,  quickly 
healed.  His  strength  began  to  return.  On  June 
28th,  though  he  could  not  yet  speak,  his  head 
wrapped  in  bandages,  he  had  his  horse  brought  to 
him,  and  at  the  side  of  Commander  Brisset,  who  had 
rejoined  him  at  Abecher,  he  went  for  his  first  ride 
in  the  town  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood. 
The  natives  rushed  to  see  the  passage  of  the  chief, 
still  pale  from  the  near  approach  of  death,  riding 
slowly,  without  saying  a  word,  making  an  effort 
to  hold  himself  upright.  His  spirit  never  faltered. 
He  crossed  the  square  where  there  was  a  crowd  as 
in  the  days  of  Doudmourrah ;  his  shadow  passed 
slowly  over  the  walls,  the  square,  the  labyrinth  of 
lanes.  The  Arabs  watched  him,  and  several  said 
out  loud :  "  What  talisman  have  you  that  you 
have  conquered  us  ?  You  were  the  weaker,  and 
wounded."  What  talisman  ?  He  had  one  indeed, 
the  fortune  of  France. 

When  he  had  completely  recovered  from  his 
wound  Fiegenschuh  organised  the  immense  con- 
quest.   He    reassured    the    Ouadaians,    he    made 
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"  free  villages  "  for  the  liberated  slaves  ;  he  estab- 
lished posts  to  protect  the  capital,  and  sent  recon- 
noitring parties  to  the  vassal  sultans  of  Doud- 
mourrah,  in  order  to  prevent  by  intimidation  a 
return  to  the  attack.  Lieutenant  Vasseur  visited 
Dar  Sila.  Fiegenschuh  repeated  this  visit  in 
person.  Then  he  announced  to  the  chief  of 
Massalit,  a  dangerous  region  which  was  still 
subject  to  slave  raids,  that  he  would  shortly  visit 
him. 

In  January,  1910,  seven  months  after  the  day  he 
had  entered  the  town,  he  set  out  for  the  country 
of  the  Massalits.  He  had  with  him  some  Acylian 
allies,  in  Senegalis  gunners,  and  only  four  French- 
men, whose  names  school  children  should  remember  : 
Lieutenant  Delacommune  of  the  Colonial  Artillery, 
Lieutenant  Vasseur,  Quartermaster  Breuillac,  and 
Sergeant  Beranger.  But  all  these  men  had  fought 
one  against  twenty  and  had  come  through.  Besides, 
what  resistance  would  the  Massalits  offer?  The 
Sultan  Tageddin  had  declared  some  weeks  previously 
that  he  accepted  the  French  Protectorate.  On 
January  1st,  two  messengers  had  come  up  to  the 
advancing  column,  and  had  given  Fiegenschuh  a 
letter  in  which  the  Sultan  said :  "  I  have  heard 
that  you  are  coming  with  many  gunners.  I  am 
glad ;  I  wish  to  be  friends  with  the  French  like  the 
Sultans  of  Tama  and  Sila.  Take  four  more  days 
over  the  journey,  for  I  am  preparing  a  camp  for 
the  gunners." 

Here,  then,  is  Captain  Fiegenschuh  still  advancing 
towards  Bir  Taouil,  where  he  is  to  be  re-inforced 
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and  to  meet  the  Sultan.  He  passes  through 
deserted  villages.  Some  of  the  natives  warn  him 
that  Tageddin  has  raised  troops  to  fight  him.  But, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  fresh  messengers  bring 
him  gifts  from  the  Sultan. 

On  the  morning  of  January  4th  the  column  had 
to  form  up  in  single  file  to  take  a  very  narrow  path 
through  the  middle  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of 
the  path  the  men  in  the  advance  guard  caught  sight 
of  the  river  and  beyond  it  a  camp  prepared,  and  the 
Sultan  Tageddin  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
lieutenants.  Suddenly  a  signal  is  given  from  the 
hill.  Cries  are  heard  :  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  "  Massalits, 
who  had  been  hiding  in  the  wood,  rushed  furiously 
towards  the  horsemen  of  Acyl  and  our  gunners, 
who  were  barely  able  to  defend  themselves.  Each 
of  our  men  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
the  enemy.  Fiegenschuh  and  Lieutenant  Dela- 
commune  were  amongst  the  first  to  be  killed.* 

*  Lieutenant  Maurice  Delacommune,  son  of  a  Parisian 
artisan,  had  that  ardent  piety  which  finds  expression  in  devo- 
tion, tenderness,  force  and  hope.  Wherever  such  men  are 
found,  misery  recognises  them,  weakness  turns  to  them,  voices 
are  heard  saying  t  thank  you.  While  he  was  preparing  for  the 
examinations  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  during  his  school  years, 
he  devoted  every  Sunday  and  all  his  spare  time  to  a  large  Catholic 
Benevolent  Society  in  Paris.  There  he  learnt  to  know  those 
whom  later,  in  the  regiment,  he  was  to  command  ;  he  loved 
them  ;  he  served  them  already.  His  ambition  was  to  do  some- 
thing. He  dreamt  of  glory — how  could  he  be  a  soldier  and  not 
dream  of  it  ? — but  glory  was  uncertain,  perhaps  unattainable  ; 
he  dreamt  chiefly  of  how  he  might  be,  would  be,  in  far  away 
countries  the  missionary  of  France  and  of  civilisation.  For  he 
did  not  hesitate.  He  begged  on  leaving  school  to  enter  the 
Colonial  Artillery,  one  of  the  regiments  which  is  sure  to  travel, 
to  see  new  things,  and  to  run  into  danger. 

When  he  was  ordered  to  Tchad  in  1908  he  cried  1  "  That  is 
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Lieutenant  Vasseur  received  a  sabre  stroke  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Sergeant  BeVanger  fell  in  the 
melee.  Quartermaster  Breuillac,  the  last  of  the 
whites  to  survive,  rallied  twelve  gunners  and 
fifteen  of  Acyl's  horsemen  and  tried  to  cut  his  way 
through  with  bayonets.    He,  too,  was  killed.*    And 

what  I  have  been  longing  for !  "  All  his  letters  to  his  family 
from  there  are  a  chant  of  happiness  and  French  pride.  His 
black  soldiers  soon  loved  him  and  were  as  devoted  to  him  as  his 
gunners  of  the  Colonial  Artillery  at  Lorient.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  when  not  on  duty,  he  would  withdraw  for  half  an 
hour  to  read  the  Church  Service.  And  this  piety,  which  ruled 
Maurice  Delacommune's  whole  life,  was  respected.  One  of  his 
comrades  at  Abecher  said  to  me :  "He  was  charming,  the  best 
of  us  all,  the  most  exemplary.  I  have  never  met  goodness 
like  his."  There  was  saintliness  in  this  young  man.  In  the 
little  memoir  sent  by  the  family  of  Maurice  Delacommune  to 
his  friends  may  be  read  these  words,  which  he  had  written  while 
on  leave  in  France  j 

"  What  I  desire  above  everything  is  to  be  the  obedient  and 
faithful  instrument  of  God.  I  see  very  clearly  that  my  life  must 
be  a  useful  one,  a  life  for  others ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  ex- 
periencing true  joys  other  than  those  which  did  good  to  someone. 

"  A  soul  has  only  to  be  ready  for  any  sacrifice  to  obey  the 
will  of  God.  .  .  ." 

*  Pierre  Breuillac,  of  an  old  Christian  family  of  Niort,  had 
been  educated  at  the  College  of  Saint  Hillaire.  He,  too,  was  a 
believer,  an  energetic  and  zealous  Christian.  In  1907,  during 
the  manoeuvres,  one  of  the  riflemen  in  his  squadron  was  in 
danger  of  drowning,  he  was  being  carried  away  by  the  current 
of  a  river,  when  Breuillac  jumped  into  the  water  and  brought 
him  back  safe  and  sound.  For  this  courageous  action  he  was 
mentioned  in  despatches.  A  stay  at  Lorient  during  the  strikes 
brought  him  into  communication  with  the  subalterns  who  had 
returned  from  the  colonies.  Their  stories  filled  him  with  a 
desire  for  the  adventurous  life  of  Africa.  He  asked  to  be  sent 
to  Tchad,  and  on  May  25th,  1909,  he  sailed  from  Bordeaux.  I 
have  just  told  you  how  he  died.  Before  the  official  report  was 
published,  Lieutenant  Breuillac,  brother  of  the  young  subaltern, 
received  a  letter  dated  Abecher,  in  which  Lieutenant  L.  had 
written  these  touching  lines  t 

"  After  the  tragic  hours  which  I  have  passed  in  solitude  at 
my  post,  after  the  horrible  ambuscade  at  Massalit,  it  is  my 
mournful  duty  to  offer  my  sincere  sympathy  as  well  as  that  of 
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it  was  a  black  corporal,  one  of  those  trained  in  the 
French  outposts,  who  took  command  of  this  hand- 
ful of  men  and  who  beat  the  retreat,  pursued  and 
struggling  till  night  fell.  He  succeeded  in  saving 
nine  gunners  and  ten  assistants,  with  whom  he 
returned,  five  days  later,  to  Abecher. 

The  news  took  several  weeks  to  reach  Paris. 
What  horror  it  caused,  what  sorrow,  and  what 
admiration !  For  grief  always  comes  first.  All 
hearts  know  it.  All  mourned  for  Fiegenschuh, 
Delacommune,  Vasseur,  Breuillac,  B6ranger.  Those 
names  had  just  been  learnt,  and  they  would  be 
beloved  for  ever. 

A  few  days  after  the  news  was  known  a  memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  church  of  Saint-Francois- 
Xavier.  The  church  was  filled  with  men  from  all 
parts.  It  was  France  who  had  come  to  mourn. 
"  Everyone  who  took  part  felt  by  instinct  that 
these  dead  men,  whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
were  more  useful  than  thousands  of  living  men, 
because  they  maintain  the  national  ideal,  because 
they  atone,  because  they  elevate  us  in  the  eyes  of 

the  subalterns  and  gunners  of  the  ist  Company  who  greatly 
loved  your  brother. 

"  In  this  horrible  disaster  Breuillac's  conduct  was  admirable. 
He  was  able  to  rally  his  gunners,  and  to  keep  them  together. 
His  first  care  was  to  help  the  Captain.  Then,  seeing  the  futility 
of  his  efforts,  he  made  a  bayonet  charge  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
a  way  through.  In  the  pursuit  which  followed  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  His  fine  example  and  admirable  coolness  were  not 
in  vain  ;  they  saved  the  lives  of  nine  gunners  and  ten  assistants, 
the  only  detachment  which  escaped  from  the  massacre." 

A  monument  has  been  raised  at  Niort  by  public  subscription 
to  Quartermaster  Breuillac,  and  on  the  day  it  was  unveiled  the 
Minister  of  War  had  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  placed 
on  the  tomb  of  this  young  soldier  who  had  acted  so  gallantly. 
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the  world  a  little  more  surely  than  good  actors  or 
great  tailors.* 

In  Alsace  the  emotion  was  silent,  but  how  deep  ! 
How  well  the  sacrifice  of  the  Alsatian  hero  was 
understood  !  It  had  scarcely  been  mentioned,  it 
had  scarcely  begun  to  be  mourned  when  six  young 
men  from  Robertsau,  the  native  village  of  Fiegen- 
schuh,  joined  the  French  army  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  officer. 

And  now  you  must  learn  something  of  the  family 
of  this  hero,  who  has  increased  the  glory  of  France, 
and  of  how  he  received  the  teaching  and  example 
before  showing  it  to  all. 

Jean- Joseph  Fiegenschuh  was  born  on  September 
29th,  1869,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strassburg  at 
Robertsau.  The  mother  was  a  daily  worker,  the 
father,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  a  labouring 
tanner,  in  the  great  tannery  of  Wachen,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Herrenschmidt  family.  Neither  of 
them  could  speak  French  fluently,  but  they  both 
loved  France.  Prior  to  1870 — "  in  the  French 
time  " — as  they  say  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they 
had  lived  under  her  rule,  and  they  were  capable  of 
sacrifice  for  what  they  loved.  Jean- Joseph  grew  up 
under  German  rule ;  he  was  sent  to  a  German 
school.  His  parents  did  not  know  that  their  spirit 
had  revived  in  their  son,  and  that  the  little  boy  had 
a  secret.  When  he  was  fourteen  Jean- Joseph  asked 
to  speak  to  his  father,  who,  to  be  alone  with  him, 
and  to  see  his  face  well,  led  him  to  the  window. 

P  Listen/'  said  the  boy  :  "  I  want  to  be  an  officer." 

*  Vicomte  de  Vogue.     Ccux  de  Bir-Taouil. 
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"  Not  in  Germany,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  in  France." 

"  But,  child,  you  will  never  be  an  officer.  You 
don't  even  know  French.  .  .  .  You  are  too  young 
to  discuss  all  that  with  me.  Do  not  mention  it 
again." 

It  was  not  spoken  of  again  for  three  years.  The 
father  Fiegenschuh  often  thought  of  what  his  son 
had  said.  He  had  seen  other  little  Alsatians 
declare  that  they  would  be  soldiers  of  France, 
persevere  in  their  intention,  and  join  the  Foreign 
Legion.  But  these  never  returned  to  their  own 
land.  The  German  law  considers  them  as  deserters, 
condemns  them  to  a  fine  of  £30,  forbids  them  to  set 
foot  again  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  if  they  cross  the 
frontier  sentences  them  to  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
"  Must  my  Jean- Joseph,"  he  thought,  "  leave 
Robertsau  and  Alsace  never  to  return  ?  "  And  he 
dared  not  pronounce  with  his  lips,  even  in  a  whisper, 
the  reply  which  he  would  give  if  his  son  said  to  him 
a  second  time  :  "I  wish  to  be  an  officer,  in  France." 
It  remained  hidden  in  his  mind.  But  it  was  quite 
ready,  for  the  elder  Fiegenschuh  was  French  at 
heart. 

When  Jean- Joseph  was  seventeen  he  renewed  his 
request.    And  the  father  answered  :   "  Yes." 

The  young  Alsatian  could  only  join  the  Foreign 
Legion.  So  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  2nd  foreign 
regiment,  spent  eighteen  months  in  Algeria,  learnt 
French  there,  and  was  ordered  to  serve  at  Tonkin. 
Four  years  later  he  returned  to  France  with  the 
stripes   of   Sergeant,    went   to   the   Saint-Maixent 
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School,  and  at  last  saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream  : 
he  was  appointed  Sab-lieutenant  after  the  final 
examinations  in  August,  1895. 

His  parents,  being  unable  to  leave  their  home  in 
Alsace,  came  several  times  to  visit  him  in  French 
territory.  In  the  summer  of  1895  the  father  did 
not  fail  to  come  to  greet  and  embrace  "  his " 
officer.  Jean- Joseph  was  not  only  the  pride  of 
his  family,  he  was  the  support  of  the  workman 
who  was  growing  old,  and  to  whom  he  sent  a  great 
part  of  his  pay.  "  My  child,"  said  the  father, 
"  you  will  be  in  command  now ;  be  good  to  your 
soldiers."  Fiegenschuh  replied :  "I  shall  main- 
tain strict  discipline,  but  I  shall  be  kind." 

That  is  a  good  motto  for  a  soldier.  Fiegenschuh 
was  faithful  to  it ;  the  soldiers  whom  he  afterwards 
commanded,  French,  Annamites,  Tonkinians,  black 
gunners,  all  admired  him  as  the  bravest  and  loved 
him  as  the  best  of  their  leaders.  I  asked  his  com- 
rades : 

"  What  was  his  fault  as  a  leader  ?  " 

They  replied : 

"  In  battle  he  had  none.  In  times  of  peace,  or 
if  you  prefer  it,  during  the  weeks  when  we  had 
neither  long  marches  to  go,  nor  alarms  to  provide 
against,  he  might  have  been  reproached  for  his 
extreme  indulgence  towards  the  faults  of  our 
gunners.  He  greatly  admired  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  blacks,  he  was  so  proud  of  them  in 
danger,  which  is  not  rare  over  there,  that  he  shut 
his  eyes  too  easily  when  his  men  got  drunk.  That 
is  one  of  the  vices  of  the  blacks." 
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"  All  whites  are  not  innocent !  " 

"  They  get  drunk  on  beer  made  from  millet. 
When  they  and  their  wives  who  live  in  the  posts 
get  drunk  they  fight.  We  used  sometimes  to  say : 
'  My  dear  Fiegenschuh,  they  are  making  a  frightful 
hubbub.  We  shall  have  some  of  them  injured 
before  night.  You  ought  to  deal  rigorously  with 
them.'  '  It  is  true,'  he  would  reply,  '  poor  children, 
they  enjoy  themselves  in  a  somewhat  noisy  way ; 
but  leave  me  alone  :  I  am  going  to  take  them  into 
the  scrub  for  a  fortnight  for  change  of  air.'  " 

And  he  would  go  off  into  the  scrub,  which  was 
his  element. 

The  regret  at  the  news  of  Fiegenschuh's  death 
was  universal,  but  the  greatest  grief,  as  you  can 
imagine,  was  that  of  his  father  and  mother.  The 
father  had  become  blind.  He  scarcely  ever  left 
the  little  house  in  Robertsau  and  the  garden  which 
surrounded  it.  It  was  there  that  on  February 
17th,  1910,  an  Alsatian,  the  editor  of  the  Nouvel- 
liste  d  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  another  Alsatian  who 
lives  in  Paris,  went  to  visit  the  two  old  people. 
They  have  described  their  visit.  "  In  the  north  of 
Strassburg  and  L'Orangerie,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"  near  the  Rhine  at  Robertsau,  I  have  just  spent  a 
tragic  hour  with  Captain  Fiegenschuh's  father  and 
mother. 

"  They  live  in  a  little  two-roomed  cottage,  white 
with  green  shutters,  surrounded  by  a  tiny  garden. 
These  Wissembourgians  have  lived  there  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  is  there  that  the  Captain  was 
born  and  brought  up. 
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"In  a  tiny  dark  room,  a  sort  of  ship's  cabin, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Fiegenschuh  are  sadly  ex- 
pectant— they  are  waiting  for  details,  perhaps  for 
certainty. 

"  The  father  stands  up.  He  is  one  of  those  tall 
Alsatians  of  the  soldier  type,  such  as  Regamey's 
pencil  has  popularised ;  a  brother  of  the  elder 
Fiegenschuh  was  killed  at  Sebastopol.  And  stand- 
ing he  waits  with  that  air  of  gentle  helplessness 
which  the  blind  have ;  his  right  eye  is  closed,  his 
left  completely  veiled  by  cataract.  Sadly,  but 
faithful  to  the  Alsatian  tradition  of  hospitality, 
Madame  Fiegenschuh,  a  charming  old  lady  in  a 
white  cap,  receives  us.  The  old  father  answers  the 
visitors'  questions.  He  recalls  the  days  when  Jean- 
Joseph  was  young  ;  he  speaks  of  the  letters  received 
from  his  son  during  the  long  years  of  absence,  and 
of  the  last,  in  which  the  Captain  announced  that 
he  would  soon  be  returning  to  France.  The  mother 
brings  the  letters,  and  also  the  tiny  scrap  of  ribbon 
which  their  famous  child  had  slipped  into  the 
envelope  for  them  and  sent  them  each  time  he  re- 
ceived a  new  order. 

"Little  by  little  old  Fiegenschuh  becomes  animated 
and  his  grief  more  violent : 

"  '  Certain  German  newspapers/  he  cries,  '  have 
said  that  my  boy  had  no  business  to  be  fifteen 
miles  from  Abecher.  They  insinuate  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  that  it  was  well,  that  he  did  not  serve 
France  well !  But  I  am  told  that  the  French 
Minister  said  the  contrary :  that  is  what  matters  1 
The  boy's  death  does  not  concern  the  Schwobs ! ' 
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"  Suddenly  the  mother  bursts  into  tears,  saying  : 
1  We  shall  never  see  him  again ! '  The  father 
draws  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  says  gently  : 
*  He  was  a  soldier !  He  did  his  duty  1 '  Then  he 
repeats  in  an  ecstasy,  the  tears  streaming  from  his 
blind  eyes  :  '  The  Legion  of  Honour  !  The  Legion 
of  Honour !  '  The  mother,  regaining  her  com- 
posure, passes  me  some  tiny  scraps  of  ribbon, 
ribbons  of  the  military  medal,  of  the  Colonial 
medal  of  Tonkin,  of  Annam,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  father  with  true  loftiness  of  soul  continues : 
1  God  did  it.  He  has  doubtless  done  well.  His 
will  be  done ! '  And  all  four  weeping,  we  discuss 
the  magnificent  usefulness  of  the  death  of  this 
Alsatian  in  the  distant  colonies  of  France."  * 

To  someone  else  who  tried  to  console  him,  old 
Fiegenschuh  gave  this  fine  reply :  "  Sir,  I  know 
that  several  members  of  my  family  have  requested 
the  French  Government  to  have  the  body  of  my 
dear  Jean- Joseph  sent  back  if  it  could  be  found. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this.  He  loved  his  men, 
and  they  were  devoted  to  him.  Since  he  died  in 
the  midst  of  them  he  ought  to  sleep  his  last  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  them.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
say  that  in  acting  otherwise  we  should  grieve  hirn."\ 

You  must  know,  children,  that  France  was  not 
ungrateful  to  the  parents  who  gave  her  such  a  son. 
The  Government  granted  them  a  pension.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  had  a  solemn  service  held  in 

*  Monsieur  Rene  Henry's  article  in  the  Temps,  February  2i, 
1910. 

t  Nouvelliste  d' Alsace-Lorraine,  No.  50. 
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Notre-Dame.  From  the  pulpit  he  praised  the  hero. 
The  name  of  Fiegenschuh,  of  the  son  of  the  tanner 
of  Robertsau,  has  thus  echoed  under  the  same 
arches  which  thrilled  to  the  names  of  Turenne  and 
Conde.  The  immense  crowd  heard  it,  and  will 
never  forget  it.  But  someone,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
heard  it  with  more  pride  and  more  tears  than  all 
France.  He  was  old,  blind,  led  and  supported  by 
a  young  nun,  whose  features  and  emotion  resembled 
his  own.  It  was  the  elder  Fiegenschuh,  whose 
friends  had  offered  him  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
and  who  had  come  from  Alsace  to  Paris,  with  his 
daughter,  Sister  Marie-Elise,  Jean- Joseph's  youngei 
sister. 

The  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  the 
Vicomte  de  Vogue\  wrote  the  last  article  which  he 
was  to  publish  in  praise  of  Captain  Fiegenschuh. 
He  died  a  few  days  later.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
article  he  praised  with  his  enthusiastic  eloquence 
the  sacrifice  of  the  combatants  of  Bir-TaouU ;  he 
saw  the  grandeur  of  the  new  military  history  which 
our  officers,  our  soldiers,  our  explorers  have  begun 
to  live  in  scrub  and  swamp,  in  forest  and  desert, 
in  the  Soudan,  at  Dahomey,  in  the  Congo,  an  epic 
scattered  through  limitless  space,  and  for  which  one 
day  an  African  Notre-Dame  must  be  built ;  he 
recalled  the  force  of  such  examples,  and  he  said : 
"Is  it  too  great  an  anachronism  to  wish  that  the 
description  in  the  Temps  with  a  short  account  of 
the  capture  of  Abecher  and  the  drama  of  Bir-Taouil, 
when  all  the  details  are  known,  may  be  read  by  all 
our  soldiers  in  all  our  barracks  ;  by  all  the  children 
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in  every  school  in  France  ?  Our  German  neighbours 
would  certainly  order  a  similar  reading  in  theirs." 
No,  my  friend,  you  were  not  wrong  to  wish  that. 
And  it  is  your  last  wish,  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  which  you  loved  so  well,  that  I  have  tried 
to  fulfil. 


The  Wounded  Man's  Notebook 

I  HAD  some  hours  to  spend  in  Strassburg,  and 
wished  to  visit  Fiegenschuh's  father. 
The  officer's  grandfather,  his  father  whom  I 
was  going  to  see,  and  the  young  man  himself  up  to 
the  time  when  he  left  Alsace  to  join  the  French  army, 
had  worked  in  the  tannery  of  Wachen,  a  family  of 
workmen  working  for  the  same  family  of  employers. 
This  is  one  proof  that  the  family  had  self-control, 
that  they  did  not  live  on  the  road,  at  the  caprice 
of  spite,  and  that  they  knew  the  value  of  peace. 
On  entering  the  house  I  observed  another  proof. 

The  house  is  just  what  has  been  described  :  low, 
covered  with  flat  tiles,  surrounded,  like  the  other 
houses  in  that  airy  suburb,  by  a  garden  where,  at 
this  season,  three  feet  of  cabbages  are  the  sole 
reminder  that  there  are  green  leaves  in  this  world. 
The  elder  Fiegenschuh,  who  has  had  warning  of 
our  arrival,  invites  us,  two  friends  and  myself,  into 
the  sitting-room,  the  "  parlour "  opposite  the 
kitchen.  He  comes,  extending  his  hand  at  random, 
towards  those  whom  he  cannot  see.  He  is  very 
tall.  His  face  is  clean-shaven, '  energetic,  lit  up  by 
the  light  from  within,  which  no  longer  shines  in  his 
lifeless  eyes,  but  is  spread  over  his  whole  face.  I 
have  often  observed  in  the  blind  this  transparency 
of  cheek,  forehead,  eyelid.  On  the  walls  round  us 
are  hung  religious  pictures,  the  Child  Jesus,  the 
13  177 
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Blessed  Virgin,  the  Saints  who  are  most  often 
prayed  to.  I  understand  now  the  source  of  his 
strength  and  sacrifice.  A  white  porcelain  stove 
surmounted  by  a  serpent-like  pipe  heats  the  whole 
house.  We  begin  to  talk.  The  good  man  under- 
stands French.  We  speak  of  the  Captain,  whose 
photograph  is  there  in  the  best  frame  of  black  and 
gold. 

"  He  was  like  you,"  I  say  to  the  old  man.  "  You 
must  have  had  eyes  like  that." 

"  That  is  so." 

The  eyes  were  short,  rather  round,  keen,  hawk- 
like eyes  which  see  everything  at  a  great  distance. 
And  I  think  the  son  must  have  had  the  father's 
smile,  a  pleasant  smile,  very  quick  to  pass,  that  it 
may  not  deceive. 

"  They  sent  me  from  Paris,"  said  Fiegenschuh, 
"  some  note-books  which  belonged  to  my  son,  and 
which  you  will  see.  I  have  just  received  them. 
What  a  long  time  it  takes !  Look,  since  you  are 
interested.  I  should  like  to  have  the  other  papers, 
the  letters.  He  could  not  have  had  only  that  in 
his  post  at  Abecher." 

One  after  the  other  I  took  three  little  note-books 
covered  with  notes,  with  calculations,  with  rough 
outlines  portraying  the  profiles  of  negroes,  an 
Ouadaian  woman  carrying  her  child  on  her  hip,  the 
plans  of  a  house.  Between  the  pages  here  and  there 
a  dead  flower.  One  of  the  note-books,  a  long- 
shaped  one,  its  grey  cover  stained  with  red,  must 
be  the  last  one  which  Captain  Fiegenschuh  had  in 
his  hand.     Only  about  twenty  pages  are  written 
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on.  I  can  make  out  the  lines,  traced  in  pencil,  of 
unequal  writing.  Yes !  These  words,  these  silent 
cries,  these  recommendations,  these  commands,  are 
the  sufferings,  and  the  master  will  of  the  glorious 
wounded.  I  surmise  the  witnesses :  Lieutenant 
Bourreau,  Commander  Brisset,  perhaps,  the  gunners 
who  entered  the  room  in  the  fortress  of  the  Sultan 
Doudmourrah  where  the  Captain  lay,  his  throat 
pierced  by  a  bullet.  The  sentences  take  on  a 
heroic  significance,  especially  the  small  impersonal 
ones,  in  which  grief  disappears  before  the  anxiety 
of  the  leader,  or  the  joy  of  military  glory. 

Then  I  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  from  the 
dictation  of  a  friend  I  transcribed  for  you,  children, 
who  know  the  dramatic  story  of  the  taking  of 
Abecher  and  of  Bir-Taouil,  a  few  pages  from  the 
wounded  man's  diary. 

Here  they  are.  Read  them  slowly,  and  make 
your  own  comments : 

"  Oh,  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  night ! 

u  Tell  him  I  do  not  often  see  the  Sultan  Acyl. 

"  Abecher  is  certainly  a  brigand's  retreat. 

"  I  go  to  sleep  and  at  once  wake  with  a  night-mare. 

"  Has  the  messenger  for  Fort  Lamy  started  ?  Tell 
the  Colonel  the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

"  It  is  thirst  which  makes  me  cough  and  foam. 

"  Shall  I  find  my  tongue  again  ? 

"  Each  leader  of  a  division  will  draw  up  a  short  re- 
port for  me,  on  foolscap  open  or  folded,  of  the  gunners 
who  deserve  reward,  and  on  what  they  have  seen. 
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"  If  you  have  found  much  black  powder  salute  the 
colours  with  a  cannon  shot. 

"  I  have  wept  for  joy  over  it.    It  is  the  cannon. 

"  To  get  any  sleep  I  have  to  keep  my  head  and 
shoulders  straight. 

"  I  was  nearly  mounting  a  horse. 

"  I  think  we  must  pull  down  all  the  inside  walls  and 
only  leave  the  huts  and  the  surrounding  wall. 

"  I  feel  the  milk  and  water  which  I  drink  pass  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  bullet. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  and  what  I  swallow  makes  me 
cough  and  injures  the  tissues. 

"  It  was  of  small  calibre,  and  evidently  meant  for  me. 

"  No  bones  are  broken  ;  thank  goodness  I 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  I. 

"  We  must  re-populate  the  villages  as  far  as  the 
Batha. 

"  No  gathering  ;  no  danger. 

"  I  am  becoming  conscious  of  pain. 

"  You  are  so  unaccustomed  to  seeing  civilised  things 
that  you  take  these  trifles  for  objects  of  value. 

"  I  will  walk  and  ride  a  horse. 

"  Poor  Leandrine  cannot  be  able  to  close  an  eye. 

"  I  have  coughed  a  great  deal,  my  chest  is  on  fire.  I 
have  tried  to  drink  some  milk,  some  of  it  came  out 
through  the  hole." 
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Lastly,  here  is  the  last  note.  He  cannot  speak, 
nor  ride  on  horseback,  but  he  wishes  to  visit  the 
conquered  town,  his  conquest : 

"  Order  eight  gunners  to  carry  me  and  eight  armed 
men.    Come  with  me  that  I  may  see  the  town  1  " 


The  Police  of  the  Desert 

BETWEEN  our  Algeria  and  our  possessions  in 
Nigeria  the  immense  Sahara  spreads  its 
rocky  plains ;  its  sand-dunes,  sometimes 
fixed,  sometimes  moving,  which  the  wind  never 
ceases  to  demolish,  to  carry  away  in  its  whirl- 
ings, and  to  build  up  again  elsewhere.  The 
Sahara  crosses  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Red  Sea,  passes  under  it,  and  re-appears  in 
Asia,  where  it  is  called  Arabia.  Its  oases  are 
rare.  The  area  of  its  power  is  greater  than  its 
extent.  Around  it,  within  a  radius  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  trees  and  shrubs  decrease  in  size, 
even  the  thorny  mimosa,  one  of  the  most  resisting, 
which  is  called  in  Africa  the  acacia  of  the  Nile,  soon 
becomes  no  higher  than  a  man,  no  higher  than  a 
dog,  no  higher  than  a  tuft  of  camomile,  and  finally 
disappears.  The  whole  wave  of  verdure  decreases 
as  it  approaches  the  sands,  spreads  itself  out,  and 
dies  as  it  touches  them. 

A  kingdom  of  suffering  as  you  see.  It  has,t 
however,  a  few  inhabitants  and  many  travellers ; 
it  is  a  high  road ;  it  sees  caravans  pass,  which 
go  for  months  from  one  spring  to  another  under 
the  torrid  sun,  or  in  the  cold  of  the  clear  nights, 
men  walking  beside  camels,  camels  carrying  heavy 
loads  of  millet,  ivory,  dates,  European  cotton 
goods,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  or  blocks  of 
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rock  salt,  extracted  by  captives  from  the  mines  of 
Taodeni. 

Do  not  imagine  when  I  speak  of  the  desert 
springs  that  there  are,  in  the  Sahara,  deep,  round 
holes,  v/ith  well-pierced  sides,  surrounded  by  a 
kerb  on  which  one  can  sit.  Do  not  imagine  a  wind- 
lass, a  cord,  a  bucket  to  draw,  a  green  frog  croaking 
in  a  cool  stone  cave,  and  a  pair  of  wrens  building 
a  nest  close  by.  No,  no,  that  would  be  a  picture 
of  France.  Over  there,  for  the  most  part,  the  wells 
are  low,  uncertain,  sometimes  several  days'  journey 
distant  from  each  other,  where  travellers  are 
counted  lucky  if  by  digging  in  the  soil  they  get  a 
little  water  to  gush  out.  Tradition  points  them 
out,  the  guides  know  them,  their  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  memory  of  the  tribes  as  the  names 
of  Paris,  Marseilles,  or  Nice  are  preserved  in  ours. 
But  two  plants  will  also  help  us  to  find  them,  and 
one  of  them  seems  indeed  to  have  been  created  for 
no  ^ther  purpose,  for  it  is  so  tough  that  no  animal, 
whether  horse  or  dog,  or  even  camel,  will  eat  it. 
The  other  is  the  had,  a  grassy  plant,  prickly  and 
salt,  which  the  camels  feed  on  gladly.  When  these 
grow  together  in  a  hollow  in  the  desert  one  may 
dig ;  the  water  is  not  far  away.  One  drinks,  one 
waters  the  beasts,  one  fills  the  goat-skins,  which 
serve  as  casks,  for  the  next  day's  march,  and  when 
the  caravan  has  gone  the  sand  fills  up  and  soon 
blots  out  the  well. 

Since  there  are  men  in  the  Sahara,  and  booty, 
there  are  bound  to  be  robbers.  They  are  not 
lacking.    Since  the  earliest  times  certain  nomad 
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tribes  who  pasture  their  sheep  on  the  edges  of, 
and  even  in,  the  desert,  notably  the  Touareg,  have 
deservedly  won  for  themselves  terrible  renown  by 
pillage.  The  Touareg,  their  heads  swathed  in  tur- 
bans, their  faces  concealed  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  black 
veil,  armed  and  clever,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  hardship  and  inclemency,  cheats,  fearless, 
well  versed  in  everything  which  moves  in  the 
sandy  extent,  form  bands  of  marauders,  "  rezzaus  " 
and  pursue  the  caravans.  They  are  mounted  on 
saddled  camels,  of  a  quicker,  more  slender  type, 
obtained  by  selection  and  called  meharis.  They 
have  scarcely  overtaken  the  heavy  convoys  of 
merchandise,  killed  those  in  command,  and  filled 
their  water-bags  at  the  nearest  well,  when  they 
once  more  become  lost  among  the  dunes,  and  who 
can  catch  them  ? 

Formerly  no  one  caught  them.  They  went  un- 
punished. But  the  time  of  France  came.  She 
appeared  in  the  north  of  the  Sahara,  she  appeared 
in  the  south,  and  said  :  "  Let  the  caravans  pass  in 
peace ;  if  they  are  molested  I  will  chastise  the 
robbers !  " 

The  attempt  at  once  began,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  it.  On  December  19th,  1893, 
a  detachment  of  marines,  under  the  command  o'f 
Naval  Lieutenant  Boiteux,  took  Timbuctoo.  It 
was  an  advance  post  in  the  desert.  But  how  was 
the  ocean  of  sand  to  be  ruled  from  there  ?  The 
columns  of  light  infantry  which  roamed  to  the 
south,  east,  and  west — they  still  feared  the  depths 
of  the  north — cleared  the  place  and  made  it  a  little 
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safer.  In  1897  the  first  body  of  camel-drivers, 
armed  for  the  pursuit  of  the  nomads,  was  organised 
by  Cavalry  Lieutenant  Rampont.  But  the  camel- 
drivers  were  black  and  not  Arabs  of  Touareg. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  look  after  the  camels, 
to  train  them,  to  manage  them,  and  probably  to 
love  them.  The  whole  herd  perished  before  it  had 
seen  service.  The  following  year  another  cavalry 
officer,  Lieutenant  de  Gail,  succeeded  in  leaving 
Timbuctoo  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  skilled  camel- 
drivers.  For  the  first  time  a  French  force  trod 
down  the  pasturage  of  had  and  the  edges  of  the 
wells  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
the  tribes  began  to  fear  this  power  which  was  not 
stopped  by  the  sand.  In  1904  something  decisive 
was  accomplished  with  incredible  boldness.  The 
French  had  occupied  Algeria  for  a  long  time.  But 
what  limit  could  be  fixed  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  a  southerly  direction  ?  Where  should  the 
province  of  Oran  end  ?  Where  that  of  Algeria  ? 
Someone  must  go  and  see.  Commander  Laperrine, 
then,  will  go  down  with  his  trained  camel-drivers  to 
the  extreme  south  of  the  province  of  Oran,  while 
an  officer  from  Timbuctoo,  Captain  Theveniaut, 
will  try  to  cross  the  Sahara  with  his  camels.  From 
both  sides  the  unknown  will  be  entered,  the  tri- 
colour flag  will  be  shown  to  Arabs  who  have  never 
received  visits  other  than  those  of  robbers,  mer- 
chants in  turbans,  or  a  vulture  which  has  lost  its 
way.  The  meeting  place  is  arranged.  It  is 
Timiaouine,  a  miserable  village  lost  among  the 
dunes.    Captain  Theveniaut  takes  with  him  sixty 
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soldiers  and — note  this  detail  of  rapid  civilisation — 
a  brave  post  and  telegraph  clerk  named  Combe- 
morel.  Combemorel  will  study  the  track  of  the 
telegraph  line  which  later  on  is  to  unite  the  French 
posts  in  Nigeria  with  those  of  South  Algeria.  It 
all  succeeded  at  the  cost  of  immense  trouble. 
Algeria  and  Nigeria  shake  hands  with  Timiaouine. 
The  chiefs  settle  the  boundary  question.  The 
soldiers  sing  marching  songs  round  the  wells.  They 
separate.  "  Good-bye,  Africans  of  the  north ! " 
"  Farewell,  Africans  of  the  south !  "  The  caravans 
re-enter  the  great  crumbling,  hot,  and  golden  sea. 
That  of  Theveniaut  returns  to  Timbuctoo  across 
barren  spaces,  better  left  unexplored.  It  had 
spent  more  than  six  months  in  the  desert ;  it  had 
pushed  its  way  over  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
starting  point.  The  greater  number  of  its  camels 
died  from  the  effects.  But  they  were  proven. 
Thanks  to  the  Meharis  with  mounted  companies 
we  were  able  to  establish  our  rule,  and  police  the 
Sahara. 

In  fact,  two  years  later — the  time  necessary  to 
re-establish  the  camels — we  began  the  best  of 
police  operations.  A  second  meeting  place  was 
arranged,  the  commander  of  the  military  of  the 
Sahara  oases,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laperrine,  came 
to  meet  our  caravan  from  Timbuctoo  and  joined 
it  at  Taodeni,  that  is  to  say  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Sahara,  in  the  most  desolate  region  in  the 
whole  earth,  but  where  the  rock  salt  mines  are  to 
be  found  which  supply  part  of  Africa  with  salt. 
The    merchants,    robbed    almost    every    year    by 
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"  rezzous,"  formed  in  Morocco  or  Mauritania, 
asked  for  protection  for  the  great  November  caravan. 
They  put  their  trust  in  these  Frenchmen  from  the 
north,  who  had  come  from  the  south,  who  were 
mounted  on  camels  like  the  Touareg,  and  who 
spoke  to  the  always  uneasy  caravaners  of  free 
commerce  and  justice.  "  Could  you,"  they  said, 
"  assist  with  the  freight  of  the  blocks  of  salt,  when 
the  month  of  November  brings  so  many  merchants 
and  beasts  of  burden  to  Taodeni ;  could  you  keep 
off  the  robbers  who  are  always  there  amid  the 
dunes  with  their  eyes  on  the  weakest  ?  " 

The  promise  was  made.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of  1907  all  who  lived  in  the  Sahara 
knew  that  the  French  would  protect  the  "  azalay  "  ;* 
the  news  spread  from  one  oasis  to  another;  it 
was  whispered  from  wood  to  wood  by  the  envoys 
whose  paths  crossed  on  the  sand,  and  at  the  news 
the  whole  desert  thrilled  with  joy  or  anger.  That 
year  the  caravan  was  larger  and  more  profitable 
than  ever  before.  The  Touareg  kept  away  ;  they 
dared  not  approach,  and  once  more  peace  reigned 
in  the  desert. f 

We  have  to-day  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara 
several  bands  of  camel-drivers.  The  region  of 
Timbuctoo  is  guarded  by  the  division  of  Araouan 
and  Ras  el  Ma.    Other  divisions  are  stationed  at 


*  The  name  given  to  the  great  annual  salt  caravan. 

f  In  April  that  year  Captains  Cauvin  and  Pasquier,  Lieu- 
tenants Langlume  and  Vallier  at  the  head  of  their  camel-drivers 
had  reconnoitred  towards  Timiaouine,  had  met  Algerian  troops 
there,  and  had  followed  on  the  return  journey  through  the  wastes 
of  the  Sahara,  routes  hitherto  unknown. 
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intervals  towards  the  east  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
and  on  tracks  frequented  by  caravans. 

You  can  easily  picture  to  yourselves  the  gunner 
dressed  in  blue  with  red  boots,  seated  on  a  small 
wooden  seat  in  front  of  the  camel's  hump.  His 
feet  touch  the  animal's  neck.  He  guides  it  with 
one  rein.  Two  goat-skins  rilled  with  water  are 
attached  to  the  saddle,  and  swing  backwards  and 
forwards  to  right  and  left.  Behind  him  the  gunner 
has  fastened  across  the  camel  and  on  the  hump 
itself  a  leather  bag,  which  contains  biscuits  of 
millet  or  wheat  to  be  softened  by  the  water  at  the 
wells.  And  he  goes  wherever  France  desires  him 
to  go.  He  has  heard  of  the  white  men's  country. 
He  may  have  been  to  Paris  or  to  some  colony. 
But  he  knows  best  the  leaders  whom  he  loves  and 
will  never  forsake,  and  whom  he  regards  as  superior 
beings,  even  while  a  vague  idea  of  a  common 
origin  makes  him  say :  "  Negro  blood  or  white 
man's  blood,  it  is  all  the  same."  When  the  camel 
dawdles  and  nibbles  at  the  tufts  of  had  as  it  goes 
along,  the  gunner  beats  it  with  a  long  lash  of  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  beast  resumes  its  steady  step, 
or  its  little  ambling  trot  which  doubles  it  speed. 

The  day's  march  will  be  a  long  one,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles,  but  at  the  end  there 
will  be  a  well  of  water,  water  which  revives,  re- 
freshes, and  produces  sleep. 

And  now  you  know  enough  to  understand  about 
the  fight  at  Achorat. 


The  Fight  at  Achorat 

IN  November,  1909,  the  great  annual  caravan 
for  the  transport  of  the  salt,  the  "  azalay,"  was 
organised  in  the  district  of  Araouan  to  the 
north  of  Timbuctoo,  and  the  pastures,  scattered 
amid  wide  desert  spaces,  were  full  of  baggage 
camels  and  donkeys,  which  the  nomads  of  several 
tribes  were  driving  towards  the  mines  of  rock  salt 
at  Taodeni.  Encampments  were  almost  certain 
to  be  found  round  the  springs ;  the  precious 
water,  constantly  being  drawn,  re-filled  the  goat- 
skins for  the  journey  across  dunes  or  steppes, 
for  the  long  and  thirsty  day's  march.  An  ex- 
cellent opportunity  offered  to  the  Arab  robbers, 
the  ancient  rulers  of  the  desert.  But  for  some 
years,  as  I  have  told  you,  France  had  been 
protecting  the  people  of  the  "  azalay,"  and  on 
November  16th  a  squadron  of  the  native  camel- 
drivers  left  Araouan  for  Taodeni,  in  order  to  police 
this  great  fair.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Grosdemange,  leader  of  the  first  company  ; 
Lieutenant  Morel  led  the  reconnoitring  party  ;  they 
had  under  their  command  three  non-commissioned 
officers,  two  native  non-commissioned  officers,  of 
whom  one  was  Sergeant  Diara  Fofana,  a  very 
courageous  man  whose  name  is  still  remembered, 
five  corporals,  a  bugler,  and  sixty-three  gunners. 
A  small  force,  which  might  be  exposed  to  terrible 
189 
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dangers.  Before  its  departure,  there  had  been  a 
rumour  that  a  strong  rezzou  of  robber  nomads  had 
been  seen  by  the  camel-herds  of  a  friendly  tribe, 
who  had  fled  at  its  approach. 

The  company  had  scarcely  started  when  a 
messenger  came  at  full  speed  to  announce  that  the 
robbers  had  indeed  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bou-Djebiha,  and  to  demand  French  protection. 
The  captain  decided  to  modify  slightly  the  route 
previously  arranged,  and  to  reconnoitre  in  that 
direction.  Then  began  an  exciting  chase.  The 
game  must  first  be  raised,  then  followed  and  caught. 
On  the  16th  they  travelled  twenty  miles,  on  the 
17th  they  met  a  man  who  stated  that  the  people 
of  the  rezzou  had  shot  at  him  and  robbed  him  of 
six  camels.  On  the  18th  the  company  bivouacked 
outside  the  village  of  Bou-Djebiha. 

News  came  in  from  all  sides.  But  as  usual  it  was 
not  very  precise.  The  scouts  had  found  traces  of 
a  camp  of  camel-drivers  at  the  spring  of  Anefis, 
but  according  to  some  the  robbers  numbered  about 
a  hundred ;  while  according  to  others  there  were 
only  about  fifty  of  them.  On  November  20th,  the 
company  resumed  its  eastward  march.  It  made 
haste.  In  a  day  and  a  half  it  went  fifty  miles. 
On  reaching  the  well  of  Anefis  it  found  that  the 
rezzou,  which  must  have  been  well-informed,  had 
made  off.  They  followed  the  trail  from  spring  to 
spring  for  eight  days,  and  during  many  long  night 
hours.  It  was  not  to  be  caught.  The  Arabs 
received  our  troops  with  demonstrations  of  joy, 
but  for  fear  of  revenge,  hesitated  to  act  as  guides. 
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At  one  of  the  halting  places,  the  men  having  refused 
to  show  us  the  way,  a  woman  cried  that  she  would 
lead  the  French,  and  then  a  few  men  came  with  us. 
On  November  27th  some  traces  of  water  spilt 
round  a  well,  a  few  stolen  animals  left  behind,  and 
above  all,  the  freshly-trodden  sand,  gave  Captain 
Grosdemange  and  the  gunners  proofs  that  they 
were  catching  up  with  the  enemy.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th-29th  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
during  a  march,  fires  were  perceived  about  half  a 
mile  ahead.  The  flame  and  smoke  were  rising 
straight.  Round  the  fires  moving  shadows  could 
be  seen.  There  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground,  a 
few  banks  of  pebbles  ;  the  guides  recognised  the 
well  of  Achorat.  The  Captain  at  once  divided  his 
squadron  into  two  divisions.  He  left  a  few  men 
to  guard  the  salt  camels.  Others  had  already 
joined  the  escort  behind.  It  was  a  small  band  of 
forty-five  gunners  who  advanced  at  the  double,  in 
line,  bayonets  fixed,  to  surprise  the  nomads'  camp. 
They  were  forbidden  to  shoot.  They  arrived  at 
the  camp,  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  but  at 
the  first  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  robbers,  lying 
down  and  sleeping  round  the  well,  woke  up,  and 
sheltering  behind  camels  and  heaped  up  baggage 
which  served  as  a  rampart,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  gunshots.  There  were  not  fifty  of 
them,  as  had  been  stated,  but  a  hundred  and 
eighty  five,  well-armed.  The  gunners  in  several 
places  overthrew  the  barriers,  made  their  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  frightened  animals,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  robbers,  who  did  not  draw  back. 
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They  fought  hand  to  hand.  Diara  Fofana,  twice 
wounded,  continued  to  fight.  The  Captain  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  fray.  His  beard  was  burnt  by  the 
powder  from  a  point-blank  discharge ;  one  bullet 
went  through  his  cap,  another  through  his  clothes. 
Adjutant  Rossi  was  wounded,  and  a  Senegalis 
corporal,  taking  him  on  his  shoulders  charged  the 
enemy  and  carried  him  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear.  Several  gunners  fell  dead.  By  the  veiled 
light  of  the  moon  the  Captain  saw  a  body  of  Touareg 
warriors  leaving  the  camp  single  file,  and  threaten- 
ing to  take  from  behind  one  of  the  two  divisions 
engaged.  He  sent  against  them  Lieutenant  Morel 
and  a  few  gunners  who  stopped  the  enemy.  Then 
he  ordered,  for  this  night  battle  was  becoming  too 
uncertain,  that  a  retreat  should  be  made  beyond 
the  barren  territory  to  some  small  stony  dunes, 
planted  with  stunted  shrubs,  where  he  had  some 
trenches  dug. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight.  For  an  hour  shots 
were  infrequent.  Five  hundred  yards  ahead  the 
moving  forms  of  numerous  men  and  camels  could 
be  distinguished  round  the  well.  A  few  of  the 
Touareg  bandits  hastily  filled  their  goat-skins  so 
as  not  to  perish  of  thirst  in  the  desert,  if  the  battle 
were  lost ;  others  fortified  the  borders  of  the  well 
and  sang  the  warriors'  death  song.  The  day 
dawned.  The  fusilade  began  again.  Camels  laden 
with  water  and  sacks  fled  towards  the  north.  But 
the  enemy's  gunners,  armed  with  quickfiring  guns, 
hidden  behind  irregularities  in  the  ground  or  behind 
the  entrenchments  which  they  had  made,   killed 
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several  more  of  our  combatants.  Another  body  of 
nomads,  encamped  in  the  distant  dunes,  replied  to 
the  warriors'  cries.  They  came  creeping  up,  opened 
fire  against  us,  advanced,  outflanked  us.  A  hundred 
yards  more  and  we  should  have  been  entirely  sur- 
rounded. Captain  Grosdemange,  "  with  admirable 
coolness,  directed  the  gunners'  fire."*  He  had  not 
twenty  sound  men  round  him.  "  A  ball  struck  his 
right  foot.  .  .  he  lay  down  face  foremost  on  the 
right  side  and  went  on  giving  orders."  A  second 
shot  struck  his  loins.  Then  in  that  poor  rocky 
thicket,  while  the  fight  went  on,  a  heroic  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  two  officers.  The 
Captain  had  himself  laid  down  beside  the  Lieutenant, 
and  said  to  him  : 

"  Leave  me  !  " 

"  No,  Captain  !  " 

"  Retreat  to  the  escort  I  M 

"  I  cannot  leave  you." 

A  Senegalis  who  overheard  them  said : 

"  We  cannot  leave  Captain,  all  die  here !  " 

A  few  seconds  passed.  The  Captain  was  very 
white.    The  Lieutenant,  leaning  towards  him,  said  : 

"  What  are  your  orders  ?  " 

"  Leave  me  !  " 

"  Never !  " 

"  It  is  well.    Hold  on  a  little." 

The  Captain  lay  on  his  back.  He  did  not  com- 
plain. He  even  had  the  courage  to  joke  about  his 
wound.  But  suddenly  he  felt  the  approach  of 
death.    He  looked  at  the  Lieutenant  saying : 

*  Lieutenant  Morel's  report. 
14 
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"  I  hope  my  body  will  rest  beneath  the  stones  at 
Timbuctoo." 

Then  death  came  and  carried  off  the  hero's  soul. 

Oh,  my  children,  listen  to  this.  The  Captain 
was  dead,  but  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  been  hit  that  the  enemy  began  to  retreat. 
One  might  say  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  leader  saved 
the  soldiers.  The  circle  was  broken.  Before  the 
charge  of  a  few  gunners  the  bandits,  who  were  only 
fifty  yards  away  from  us,  began  to  flee.  They  were 
afraid,  those  men  who  outnumbered  seven  times 
the  handful  of  Frenchmen ;  who  had  just  seen  the 
white  leader  fall ;  who  had  not  up  till  then  been 
lacking  in  boldness  ;  they  were  afraid  ;  they  ran  ; 
they  went  to  shelter  behind  the  fortified  well.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  the  fight  went  on  in  the  distance.  Between 
the  well  and  the  thicket  the  firing  did  not  cease 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  How  many  are 
left  ?  The  escort  in  the  rear  has  also  been  attacked. 
Oh  !  If  the  enemy  could  count  our  soldiers  !  We 
have  thirty-eight  killed  or  wounded.  The  un- 
injured gunners  are  sleeping  from  fatigue  beneath 
the  bullets  which  seek  them  out  and  sink  into  the 
ground. 

At  sunset  the  last  of  the  enemy  disappear  towards 
the  north.  They  have  left  behind  200  camels, 
300  oxen,  275  donkeys,  stolen  from  the  caravaners 
of  the  salt  caravan. 

The  next  day  the  wounded  who  can  keep  the 
saddle  mount  their  camels ;  the  body  of  Captain 
Grosdemange,  wrapped  in  a  leather  bag,  is  laid 
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across  the  back  of  a  camel  and  a  retreat  in  good 
order  proceeds  for  eleven  days.  It  was  Sergeant 
Rolland  who  cared  for  the  wounded  as  he  could, 
and  did  not  lose  one.  It  was  Lieutenant  Morel 
who  watched  over  everything,  ordered  halts  and 
departures,  renewed  the  water  supply,  placed 
sentinels  round  the  bivouacs,  maintaining  by  his 
example  and  the  confidence  which  he  inspired,  the 
courage  of  the  exhausted  victors. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  black  sergeant,  Diara 
Fofana,  succumbed  to  the  four  wounds  which  he 
had  received.  And  the  Lieutenant  decided  that 
the  body  of  this  brave  fellow,  like  that  of  the  Cap- 
tain, should  be  carried  to  the  country  where  there 
were  living  men  who  would  remember  him.  On 
December  10th  at  ten  o'clock,  the  tricolour  flag  at 
its  head,  the  column  entered  Bou-Djebiha. 

While  the  column  advanced  towards  the  south- 
west, the  immense  herd  re-taken  from  the  robbers 
had  gone  further  south  led  by  two  native  guides. 
By  making  the  herd  take  this  route,  Lieutenant 
Morel  hoped  that  the  robbed  owners,  the  merchants 
who  had  hired  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  herds  who 
led  them  to  the  "  azalay "  might  recover  their 
property.  For  it  was  known  that  these  poor  people, 
whom  fear  kept  at  a  great  distance  from  the  column, 
were  still  following  us,  expecting  our  victory  or  our 
defeat,  and  the  confusion  which  would  follow,  to 
result  in  some  reparation  for  the  harm  which  they 
had  suffered. 

And  so  in  fact  the  herd  diminished,  as  it  went 
from   pasture   to   pasture.    The   Arabs   came   to 
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claim  the  animals  bearing  their  mark ;  they  led 
away  camels,  male  and  female,  oxen,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  saying : 

"  France  is  just,  for  she  does  not  keep  booty  won 
in  war,  she  restores  it  to  the  unfortunate." 

The  nomads,  who  had  only  suffered  from  anxiety 
and  the  rumours  which  ran  through  the  desert, 
took  their  slow  caravan  back  towards  the  Taodeni 
mines.  They  loaded  the  salt,  they  dispersed  over 
the  whole  of  Africa,  saying  : 

"  France  is  brave :  we  have  not  been  attacked 
this  year,  and  we  made  the  azalay  in  peace 
because  the  rezzou  was  put  to  flight." 

The  gunners  in  the  camp  of  Bou-Djebiha  having 
given  military  honours  to  their  departed  comrades, 
also  spoke  of  France,  and  they  said  : 

"  France  is  good.  She  cared  for  the  wounded 
as  tenderly  as  she  could.  She  honoured  the  courage 
of  Diara  Fofana,  as  she  did  that  of  the  white  chief, 
the  captain  whose  body  will  rest  at  Timbuctoo 
before  the  desert,  where  he  marched  so  far  in  the 
cause  of  justice." 
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The  Forcing  of  the  Menam  Passes 
(July  13TH,  1893) 

IN  July,  1893,  the  French  Government,  which 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  determined,  after  long  and  useless 
negotiations,  to  make  a  naval  demonstration  before 
the  capital.  Two  small  vessels,  the  despatch  boat 
L' Inconstant  and  the  gunboat  La  Comtte%  received 
orders  to  cross  the  bar  of  Menam  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Paknam,  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  treaties,  then,  under 
cover  of  night,  to  continue  their  route,  and  to  be 
next  day,  a  day  of  national  rejoicing,  beside  the 
watch  vessel  Le  Lutin,  opposite  the  French  Legation 
at  Bangkok. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise  to  penetrate  thus,  with 
such  weak  forces,  to  the  heart  of  a  country  badly 
disposed  towards  us,  which  might  at  any  moment 
declare  itself  an  enemy,  send  our  vessels  away,  or 
let  them  pass  and  then  shut  the  route  and  keep 
them  prisoners.  Much  less  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  it  dangerous.  The  Siamese  had  only 
to  extinguish  the  lights  and  lift  the  buoys  to 
give  either  the  Inconstant  or  the  Comtie>  or  both, 
little  hope  of  escaping  from  the  banks  of  mud 
and    sand    which    obstruct    the    mouth    of    the 
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Menam.    The  officers  foresaw  all  this  and  did  not 
hesitate. 

At  six  o'clock  Captain  Bory  of  the  Inconstant 
ordered  them  to  start,  and  crossed  the  bar.  The 
Comete  followed,  four  hundred  yards  behind,  in 
charge  of  naval  Lieutenant  Dartige  du  Fournet. 
At  6.30,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  vessels, 
having  come  round  a  bank  of  mud,  are  taking  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  are  drawing  near  the 
western  fort,  the  Siamese,  without  provocation, 
without  warning,  fire  on  them  with  their  guns  con- 
cealed in  armoured  turrets.  The  French  do  not  at 
first  reply,  but  every  man  rushes  to  his  post  in 
battle,  and,  as  at  festivals,  the  tricolour  flag  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  every  mast.  "...  The  tumult 
of  the  first  moment  is  succeeded  by  a  profound 
silence.  After  the  first  thrill  of  surprise,  after  a 
flood  of  rapid  and  clear  thoughts  which  are  the 
cry  of  the  blood,  one  seems  to  feel  one's  heart  beat. 
.  .  .  The  fort  of  Phra-Chula  is  covered  with 
flashes  of  light  and  smoke ;  its  fire,  evidently 
marked  beforehand,  is  well  aimed,  although  we  are 
four  thousand  yards  off.  The  collapsible  guns 
only  appear  at  the  moment  of  firing,  and  at  once 
collapse  into  their  armoured  wells.  .  .  .  We  pro- 
ceed in  silence  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots.  The' 
Siamese  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  lacking  in 
patience,  and  besides  the  nearer  we  get  the  better 
we  shall  be  able  to  reply.  The  great  nine-inch 
shells  churn  up  the  sea  all  round  us,  rebound  with 
a  dull  sound,  pass  over  the  mast-house,  followed  by 
a  sound  of  grating  vibrations  which  is  like  a  flight 
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of  metal  wings.  ...  At  times  we  feel  the  breath 
of  these  projectiles,  a  single  one  of  which,  striking 
the  water-line  or  boilers  would  suffice  to  put  one 
of  our  vessels  out  of  action.  On  the  bridge  the 
officer  in  charge  counts  the  shots  aloud."*  At 
6.43  a  shell  touches  the  Inconstant,  killing  the  master 
carpenter.  Our  vessels  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
They  advance  steadily.  Night  is  about  to  fall. 
Before  them  the  river  is  barred  with  the  hulls  of 
ships,  by  chains,  and  piles.  A  passage  eighty 
yards  in  width  remains  open.  Beyond  this  passage, 
which  is  probably  guarded  by  torpedoes,  nine 
Siamese  warships  are  broadside  on,  awaiting  our 
small  vessels,  which  they  will  overwhelm  with  shell 
and  bullets.  What  do  you  think  Captain  Bory 
will  do  ?  France  must  pass,  she  will  pass.  He 
gives  the  order  :  "  Full  speed  ahead  !  "  The  In- 
constant and  the  Cotntte  rush  forward  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  A  torpedo  explodes  a  few 
yards  from  the  Inconstant  but  does  not  touch  her. 
"  She  clears  the  bar,  and  finds  herself  between  two 
lines  of  the  enemy.  She  is  superb  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire.  Her  white  hull  is  lost  amid  the  smoke, 
her  beams  throw  out  flames ;  she  goes  forward  in 
a  sort  of  cloud,  crossed  by  red  flames,  which  her 
masts,  decked  with  tricolour  flags,  proudly  dominate. 
.  .  .  The  CotnZte,  following  the  course  of  her 
leader,  crosses  in  her  turn  the  Siamese  flotilla, 
replying  to  right  and  left,  firing  her  great  guns,  her 
hotchkiss,    and   her   deck   musketry   all   at   once. 

* "  Journal   d'un    Commandant    de   la    Comete."      By    Ct. 
Dartige  du  Fournet.     1  vol.     Plon-Nourrit.     Paris.     1897. 
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The  enemy  has  grape-shot,  the  crackling  of  which 
is  heard  even  through  the  pinging  of  the  bullets 
and  the  roar  of  the  cannonade.  For  some  minutes 
a  shower  of  projectiles  rains  upon  us,  and  by  a 
miracle  no  one  has  yet  been  wounded ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  passing  the  last  ship  on  the 
left,  a  large  vessel  with  white  sails  which  we  leave 
a  hundred  yards  to  port,  one  of  their  volleys  kills 
our  gunners  Jaouen  and  Allongue  at  their  cannon. 
Our  evening  gun  replies  with  a  shell  aimed  at  the 
hull ;  the  firing  ceases  ;  we  are  out  of  the  trap  ;  .  .  . 
it  is  6.58." 

Before  reaching  Paknam,  the  two  French  vessels 
have  still  to  pass  the  fort  of  Hot,  which  fires  its 
eight  great  guns  at  them,  and  misses.  While  they 
rush  past  at  full  speed  a  small  light  follows  them 
through  the  darkness.  It  detaches  itself  and 
dances  in  their  wake.  Can  it  be  one  of  the  enemy's 
torpedoes  ?  The  artillery  men  on  the  Cotntte  are 
convinced  of  it.  They  do  not  take  their  eyes  off 
it,  and  would  like  to  sink  it.  Happily  their  advice 
is  not  heeded.  It  is  the  vedette  of  the  Inconstant, 
a  simple  steam  launch,  which  has  come  through 
the  whole  battle,  has  stood  the  fire  like  an  armed 
cruiser,  but  without  being  able  to  respond,  has  not 
been  touched,  and  is  trying  to  rejoin  the  fleet. 

The  following  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  two 
French  vessels,  which  had  arrived  during  the  night, 
freshly  washed,  without  a  trace  of  damage,  hoisted 
the  great  flag  in  honour  of  the  national  festival,  in 
the  Bangkok  roads,  directly  opposite  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Siam. 
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Three  weeks  later  the  King  of  Siam  sued  for 
peace,  and  accepted  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
France.* 

*  The  Siamese  Government  recognised  the  possession  by 
France  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Mikong,  granted  an  in- 
demnity of  three  millions,  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  the  port 
of  Chantaboun  on  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  to  all  the  compensation 
demanded  by  France. 


The  Siege  of  the  Legations 

ON  May  31st,  1900,  a  few  detachments  of 
foreign  troops,  Russians,  English,  Americans, 
Italians,  and  Japanese,  were  hastily  sent 
from  Tien  T'sin  to  Pekin,  to  protect  Europeans 
threatened  by  the  Boxers.  Sixty-five  French 
sailors  went  with  them  in  one  of  the  last  trains 
which  was  able  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  high  walls 
of  the  Chinese  capital.  They  were  led  by  Naval 
Lieutenant  Darcy,  by  Sub-lieutenant  Paul  Henry, 
and  Midshipman  Herber. 

When  they  left  the  carriages  at  the  last  station 
and  formed  into  line  like  their  companions  to 
enter  the  town,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
50,000  Chinese.  One  of  the  witnesses  writes : 
u  We  might  have  been  suffocated  between  these 
two  hedges  before  we  had  had  time  to  load  our 
guns."  Happily  the  rebellion  is  not  ready.  Not 
a  cry,  not  a  hostile  movement.  The  hatred  remains 
concealed  in  the  depths  of  hearts.  The  soldiers 
might  believe  that  they  are  making  a  pleasure  trip 
into  China.  They  are  divided  according  to  their 
nationality,  among  different  palaces  or  villas  in 
which  the  diplomatic  Agents  lodge,  and  which  are 
grouped  in  the  same  district,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Legation  Quarter.  As  France  has  numerous 
establishments  at  Pekin,  however,  churches, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  as  she  has  missionaries, 
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nuns,  and  native  Christians  who  demand  her  pro- 
tection, Sub-lieutenant  Paul  Henry  is  appointed  to 
go  with  thirty  men  to  defend  the  great  assemblage 
of  buildings  and  gardens  which  surround  the 
cathedral  of  Pe-t'ang,  a  league  distant,  in  the 
interior  of  the  town. 

Naval  Lieutenant  Darcy  remains  with  Midship- 
man Herber  and  forty-five  sailors  at  the  French 
Legation.  After  some  days  the  Boxers  draw  near 
from  every  side,  construct  barricades,  establish 
themselves  in  neighbouring  houses,  throw  flaming 
torches,  attack  with  gun  shots,  and  before  long 
with  cannon  shots,  the  walls  and  roofs,  and  the 
ramparts  rapidly  raised  by  the  sailors.  Their 
number  is  considerable ;  their  fire  is  often  as  hot 
by  night  as  by  day.  The  enemy  are  Boxers, 
agitators  from  all  parts,  and  also  the  regular 
Chinese  troops,  whom  the  duplicity  of  the  old 
Empress  allows  to  fight  against  the  Europeans.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Legations  are  surrounded  by 
10,000  men,  while  they  are  defended  by  315  soldiers, 
and  a  few  volunteers.  During  daylight  on  the  13th, 
great  fires  were  started  by  the  Boxers,  which  in 
three  days  destroyed  thirteen  churches,  seven 
schools,  and  seven  European  hospitals.  On  the 
16th  the  quarter  of  Pekin  in  which  the  stores  of 
European  merchandise  are  kept  was  pillaged  and 
burnt.  A  crowd  of  Chinese  Christians  came  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Legations,  and 
to  place  themselves  under  European  protection. 

Our  sailors,  divided  into  small  bands,  running  to 
the  points  where  the  attack  is  keenest,  obliged  to 
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put  out  a  fire,  to  build  up  during  the  night  a  parti- 
tion wall  which  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  bullet, 
to  watch  the  mines  which  the  Chinese  were  excavat- 
ing, to  enter  the  place,  or  to  blow  it  up,  were  in 
danger  the  moment  they  showed  themselves. 
Gunners,  concealed  everywhere,  are  watching  them. 
In  this  almost  constant  warfare  the  French  displayed 
the  traditional  ardour  of  their  race.  Besides 
courage  they  showed  initiative,  and  good  temper. 
The  little  volume  of  notes  published  by  M.  Darcy 
gives  a  hundred  proofs  of  it. 

Under  the  date  June  18th  may  be  read  a  note, 
the  last  which  Lieutenant  Henry  succeeded  in 
sending  to  his  chief — a  note  in  which  he  tells  how 
he  has  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Boxers,  and  that 
the  sailors  are  keeping  up  their  spirits,  and  which 
ends  with  these  lines,  so  respectful,  and  yet  charged 
with  youth  and  daring :  "Do  you  authorise  me, 
should  the  opportunity  occur,  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  surprise  the  Boxers  before  they  attack  }■"  Do 
you  see  him,  this  young  Breton  of  twenty  summers, 
who  has  only  thirty  men  to  hold  the  garrison  in 
the  vast  enclosure  of  Pe-t'ang,  but  who  knows 
them  all,  and  on  that  very  account  grieves  that  he 
is  reduced  to  a  defensive  role,  instead  of  attacking 
the  enemy  one  against  a  hundred  ?  Some  days 
later,  on  June  27th,  the  French  Legation  is  furiously 
attacked.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  anger  of  the 
enemy  seems  to  be  slackening.  The  officers  and 
sailors  take  it  as  a  sign  that  they  may  breakfast. 
But  the  second  Master-gunner,  Le  Gloanec,  a  fine 
fellow,  one  of  those  who  at  once  become  accustomed 
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to  warfare,  and  lead  a  life  of  danger  as  they  would 
one  of  pleasure,  regrets  having  left  his  post  of 
observation  on  the  roof  of  a  house  from  which  he 
could  see  the  Chinese  and  return  their  fire.  He 
does  not  wait  to  finish  his  meal,  but  rises,  climbs 
up  the  branches  of  a  plane  tree  which  has  already 
served  him  as  a  ladder,  and  gains  his  roof.  Alas ! 
He  has  been  seen  by  the  enemy  concealed  in  the 
houses  and  among  the  ruins.  A  ball  strikes  his 
head ;  he  falls ;  he  is  dead.  All  his  companions 
and  leaders  rally  round  him,  his  commander  weeps 
for  him  as  for  a  friend.  "  Before  these  inanimate 
remains,' '  says  M.  Darcy,  "  I  feel  a  pang ;  I  have 
lost  more  than  an  active,  brave,  intelligent  and 
devoted  assistant,  I  have  almost  lost  a  friend. 
Behind  the  barricades,  during  the  lulls,  we  used 
often  to  talk  of  Brittany,  where  each  of  us  had 
left  behind  so  many  dear  ones.  He  has  two  little 
daughters  who  are  growing  up  under  the  same  sky 
and  beside  my  own ;  but  the  waves  will  ring  for  a 
long  time  with  their  fresh  and  childish  laughter 
before  they  hear  of  the  great  sorrow  which  has 
come  upon  them,  and  before  they  realise  its  extent." 
Le  Gloanec  is  the  fifth  Frenchman  who  has  died 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  France,  at  home  in  her 
Legation,  and  to  protect  several  thousands  of 
Chinese  men,  women  and  children,  threatened 
because  they  are  Christians,  who  have  put  their 
trust  in  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Two  days  later  Midshipman  Herber  was  killed 
at  the  same  place.  For  one  moment  the  fighting 
ceased.    Everyone  ran  to  the  scene  of  this  fresh 
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misfortune.  The  sailors  had  their  guns  still 
smoking,  in  their  hands.  They  looked  at  this 
young  officer,  who  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
all.  The  eyes  of  several  were  filled  with  tears. 
They  could  not  even  fulfil  the  last  duty  and  carry 
him  to  the  grave  which  was  being  dug  in  the  garden. 
The  Boxers  were  preparing  an  assault,  and  were 
attacking  the  walls  with  pick-axes.  They  were 
approaching  from  a  stable,  and  with  flaming  torches 
carried  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  they  were  trying  to 
fire  the  woodwork.  The  defenders  quickly  re- 
turned to  their  posts. 

We  must  admire  in  these  men,  officers  and 
sailors,  not  only  their  courage,  but  their  powers  of 
endurance.  Every  morning,  every  evening  they 
hope  to  hear  the  noise  of  cannon  from  the  east, 
and  that  a  rescue  column,  sent  from  Tien  T'sin  is 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  The  smallest 
sign,  the  confused  noise  arising  here  and  there  in 
the  large  town,  rockets  rising  above  the  Imperial 
palace,  the  moments  of  quiet  when  the  Boxers 
cease  firing,  all  are  ascribed  to  this  one  hope.  Our 
Frenchmen  defend  every  wall,  every  summer- 
house,  the  stables,  the  very  ruins,  and  only  retire 
when  the  position  becomes  untenable.  With  what 
doggedness !  You  can  ask  Commissioned  Gunner 
Lesneven,  if  you  meet  him  in  Brittany.  He  was 
seen  left  alone  behind  a  barricade,  and  to  make  him 
retire  the  order  had  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

However,  our  men  slowly  retreated.  The  walls 
of  every  room  were  riddled  with  shot.  In  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  death,  in  the  garden  and 
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courts  where  bullets  were  crossing  in  all  directions 
like  flies  in  summer,  a  young  woman  displayed  as 
much  courage  as  the  men.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  Austrian  Minister,  M.  de  Rosthorn.  "  Madame 
de  Rosthorn,"  says  M.  Darcy,  "  walks  about 
among  us  with  a  fine,  gentle,  smiling  face.  She  is 
aware  of  the  danger.  She  hides  her  feelings  so 
well  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  on  her  face 
the  least  trace  of  trouble  or  anxiety,  except  when 
her  husband  exposes  himself  more  than  he  should, 
which  happens  often.  She  has  a  kind  word,  a  look, 
a  kind  attention  for  each  of  us,  officers  and  sailors  ; 
she  is  sure  to  be  found  wherever  she  is  needed. 
But  above  all  else  Madame  de  Rosthorn  tends  the 
sick ;  she  knows  where  to  procure  condensed  milk 
to  prepare  with  her  own  hands  the  gruel  and  drinks 
ordered  by  Dr.  Matignon  for  those  suffering  from 
dysentery.  Marvellous  housewife,  she  prevents  the 
waste  of  our  last  boxes  of  preserved  goods,  re- 
served for  the  wounded/' 
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The  Siege  of  Pe-T'ang 

THE  month  of  June  is  over ;  July  is  nearing 
its  end.  The  Legations  are  still  holding 
out.  During  all  this  time  Paul  Henry  with 
thirty  French  and  ten  Italian  soldiers  has  been 
defending  the  Cathedral  and  the  Mission.  Paul 
Henry  was  born  at  Angers,  of  a  family  of 
Breton  origin.  Eight  brothers  and  sisters  and 
small  means,  a  very  happy  and  well-cared  for 
childhood,  a  very  Christian  education,  much 
natural  brightness,  a  taste  for  the  sea  and  a 
love  of  France;  such  were  the  well-springs  of 
this  short  and  heroic  life.  He  passed  his  ex- 
aminations for  the  navy,  entered  the  Borda,  went 
on  his  maiden  voyage,  and  then  through  the  Crete 
campaign.  On  January  ist,  1900,  while  on  leave, 
he  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  Entrecasteaux,  then  in 
the  Far  East.  "  What  a  splendid  New  Year's 
gift  I M  he  exclaimed  when  he  returned  home, 
H  I  am  leaving  for  a  journey  round  the  world !  " 
He  was  destined  never  to  return.  He  was  only 
twenty-three. 

I  have  told  you  how  when  he  arrived  from  Tien 
T'sin  at  Pekin  under  the  orders  of  Commander 
Darcy,  he  had  been  charged  by  the  latter  and  by 
the  French  Minister  with  the  defence  of  the  Pe- 
T'ang. 

The  Pe-T'ang,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of 
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Pekin,  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  streets  and  protected  by  an  enclosing  wall. 
It  shut  in  a  large  number  of  recent  buildings ;  the 
Cathedral  in  the  middle,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop, 
Monsignor  Favier,  that  of  the  missionaries,  a 
seminary,  schools,  printing-works.  To  the  north, 
separated  from  it  by  a  street,  another  vast  domain 
called  the  Jen-Tse-T'ang,  or  House  of  Charity, 
enclosed  within  its  boundaries  the  residence  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  dispen- 
sary, an  orphanage,  and  also  schools  for  Chinese 
children.  These  two  French  establishments  had, 
since  the  trouble  began,  become  places  of  refuge 
for  a  crowd  of  Christians,  expelled  by  terror  from 
the  country,  or  even  from  the  town.  These  refu- 
gees, added  to  the  Mission  priests,  the  nuns,  the 
450  young  girls  at  the  schools  or  Catholic  orphan- 
ages, and  the  children  in  the  creches,  made  up  a 
population  of  more  than  3,400  persons,  whom 
Paul  Henry  was  to  defend  with  a  few  sailors. 

He  succeeded.  Soon  isolated,  communication 
with  the  Legations  having  become  impossible, 
raised  by  force  of  circumstances  to  the  responsible 
position  of  commander  of  this  little  crowd,  this 
young  man  gives  the  most  wonderful  example  of 
talents  and  virtues ;  he  has  a  leader's  authority, 
the  gift  of  organisation,  enthusiastic  courage, 
smiling  and  sympathetic  kindliness.  He  has 
trenches  dug,  walls  rebuilt,  and  the  Cathedral, 
which  will  serve  as  a  citadel,  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.  For  want  of  guns  he  arms  a  hundred 
Chinese  with  poles  and  sticks,  drills  and  disciplines 
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them,  assigns  them  places  along  the  wall  from  which 
to  fight,  or  rather  to  watch,  and  await  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  is  not  long  in  appearing. 

The  siege  of  the  Pe-T'ang  was  terrible.  Lieuten- 
ant Henry  noted  down  in  pencil  the  events  of  each 
day,  his  fears,  his  hopes,  the  brave  acts  of  his  men, 
and  the  exact  number  of  cartridges  used.*  These 
notes,  like  those  of  M.  Darcy,  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  the  soldiers  of  France.  They  tell  of  the  same 
bloody  battles  by  day  and  night,  of  surprises,  of 
fires,  of  mines  which  explode,  and  alas  !  of  wounded 
and  dead.  For  two  months  there  was  almost  no 
respite.  Against  this  cathedral,  these  hospitals, 
seminaries,  and  schools  defended  by  a  few  Euro- 
peans, the  Boxers,  and  with  them  the  Chinese 
regulars,  fired  more  than  2,500  bullets,  shells, 
grape-shot,  and  millions  of  gun-shots.  As  many 
as  fourteen  cannon  were  counted  bombarding  the 
Mission  at  the  same  time.  Hundreds  of  lighted 
fuses  and  bundles  of  straw  were  thrown  on  to  the 
roofs.  Four  mines  exploded ;  a  greater  number 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  besieged. 
There  were  four  hundred  victims  of  the  siege,  of 
whom  thirty-eight  Chinese  Christians,  two  Marist 
brothers,  one  French  Missionary,  six  Italian  sailors, 
four  French  sailors,  and  their  officer  were  killed 
outright.  The  Italian  sailors  had  three  wounded, 
the  French  sailors  nine,  the  monks  of  the  Pe-T'ang 
five.  But  the  tricolour  flag  which  flew  from  the 
cathedral   was   not   taken ;     the   enemy   did   not 

*  I  have  published  the  greater  part  of  this  diary  in  "  L'En- 
seigne  de  vaisseau  Paul  Henry."     1  vol.    Mame  &  Co. 
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succeed  in  entering,  the  survivors  were  saved  from 
massacre  and  torture. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Henry  who  maintained 
discipline  and  kept  hope  alive  during  the  long 
trial.  His  sailors  have  borne  testimony  to  this. 
In  letters,  written  after  the  siege  from  remote  parts 
of  Brittany,  or  of  Provence,  during  leave,  they 
have  made  for  their  chief  an  elegy  more  touching 
than  the  finest  funeral  address.  "  Thanks  to  him," 
says  one  of  them,  "  we  thirty  men  kept  an  army  in 
check.  Thanks  to  him,  during  two  and  a  half 
months  of  war,  we  escaped  a  horrible  death ;  if 
we  had  had  anyone  but  him  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  escaped."  All  declare :  "  He  was  so 
kind !  He  knew  how  to  comfort  everyone."  The 
assistant  stoker,  Louarn,  says  more  than  this :  "In 
the  hardest  fights  he  found  the  kindest  words  for 
us  !  "  Gunner  Peuziat  adds  :  "He  never  wished 
us  to  show  our  heads  to  the  Chinese ;  and  he 
never  hid  himself.  We  always  feared  for  our 
commander  because  he  was  afraid  of  nothing." 
Others  report  that  he  never  ate  anything  without 
first  making  sure  that  the  men  had  had  their 
rations :  that  he  often  ate  with  them,  that  for  the 
most  part  he  slept  beside  them,  whether  he  slept 
fully  dressed  in  a  niche  at  his  post  in  order  to  be 
the  first  to  get  up  in  case  of  alarm,  or  gave  up  his 
bed  to  the  sick.  Thus  when  the  sailor  Lales  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  the 
officer  put  him  in  his  own  bed,  and  slept  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  He  loved  those  who  struggled 
and  suffered  with  him  ;  he  had  given  secret  orders 
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to  the  non-commissioned  officers  not  to  punish  the 
sailors,  to  treat  them  well,  and  to  congratulate 
them  after  every  fight. 

On  July  30th  about  six  in  the  morning,  just  as 
he  was  going  to  attempt  a  sortie  to  take  possession 
of  a  cannon  which  was  doing  great  harm  to  the 
fortified  gate  of  the  Jen-Tse-T'ang,  a  messenger 
came  to  warn  him  that  the  Boxers  were  rushing 
the  northern  wall.  The  officer  asked  for  two 
volunteers,  and  rushed  to  the  threatened  point. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  his  position  on  a  scaffolding 
and  begun  to  direct  the  defence  when  a  bullet 
struck  his  neck.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
second  bullet  struck  him  and  passed  through  his 
body.  Paul  Henry  had  still  strength  to  descend. 
The  soldiers  who  were  waiting  for  him  noticed  his 
pallor ;  he  stumbled ;  everyone  rushed  towards 
him  ;  the  wounded  man  was  carried  to  a  verandah, 
where  a  Chinese  priest  M.  Tso,  administered  the 
last  rites.  The  fight  was  abandoned  ;  no  one  was 
defending  the  walls.  Everyone  was  weeping  for 
the  chief,  the  friend,  the  youth  who  was  dying. 
The  bishop,  who  had  been  told,  could  not  conceal 
his  tears.  "  I  was  praying  to  God,"  he  tells  us, 
M  when  my  servant  said  to  me,  •  The  officer  is 
wounded  ! '  '  Who — Paul  ?  '  I  ran  at  once  ;  I 
had  not  taken  three  steps  when  he  told  me :  *  He 
is  dead !  '  I  had  not  wept  up  till  that  day,  but  I 
could  no  longer  restrain  my  tears.  His  wound 
prevented  him  from  speaking.  He  was  smiling, 
and  there  was  not  a  wrinkle  nor  the  least  change  on 
his  face,  until  the  end.    They  brought  him  to  me ; 
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he  was  laid  on  a  small  bed ;  his  face  was  quite 
white  already.  He  lay  there  like  the  white  figures 
on  the  altars,  as  white  and  twice  as  beautiful  as 
he  had  been  in  life.  And  he  was  a  good-looking 
man." 

All  those  who  saw  Paul  Henry  noticed  his  dying 
smile.  One  of  them,  Peuziat,  who  had  seen  the 
officer  descend  from  the  wall  and  step  forward, 
said :  "He  looked  at  us  smiling ;  he  wished  to 
speak  to  us,  but  could  not."  Louarn  says  much 
the  same  thing  :  "  When  our  leader  was  killed,  he 
fell  into  the  arms  of  a  sailor  and  looked  at  us  smiling, 
wishing  to  encourage  us  and  not  appearing  to  suffer 
in  the  least,  although  those  two  bullets  had  gone 
right  through  him,  and  must  have  made  him  suffer 
horribly."  All  remember  the  reiterated  statement 
of  their  leader  that  the  Pe-T'ang  would  be  saved, 
but  that  he  would  die.* 

It  was  Quarter-master  Elias  who  took  command 
of  the  little  army  of  the  Pe-T'ang  after  Paul  Henry's 
death.  The  besieged  had  still  great  sufferings  in 
store.  Neither  fusilade  nor  cannonade  ceased,  but 
they  slackened.  The  furious  assaults  of  the  pre- 
ceding weeks  were  not  renewed.  And  on  August 
16th  they  were  at  last  relieved. 

The  day  before — the  feast  of  the  Assumption — 
a  relieving  column  had  entered   Pekin   and  had 

*  On  St.  Paul's  Day,  June  29th,  when  wished  many  happy 
returns  he  had  answered  i  "  You  will  see  that  we  shall  save 
the  Pe-T'ang.  Perhaps  some  of  us  will  be  no  longer  here.  I 
should  be  happy  to  die  in  so  good  a  cause.  I  hope  God  will 
open  the  gate  of  Paradise  for  me.  If  I  am  to  disappear  I  shall 
only  do  so  when  you  have  no  further  need  of  me."  He  repeated 
these  words  the  very  day  before  his  death. 
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raised  the  blockade  of  the  Legations.  The  besieged 
in  the  Pe-T'ang  had  understood  from  the  noise  of 
battle  going  on  in  the  town,  by  the  haste  with 
which  the  Chinese  carried  away  the  flags  hoisted  on 
the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  that  the  Europeans 
were  victorious.  As  the  crackling  of  shots  drew 
nearer  on  the  morning  of  August  16th  the  aged 
bishop  of  Pekin,  taking  a  trumpet,  sounded  three 
times  the  "  Casquette  du  Pere  Bugeaud."  There 
was  no  reply  except  a  bomb  which  exploded  at  his 
feet.  Half  an  hour  later  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  was  repeated.  An  officer  caught  sight  of 
the  flag,  scaled  the  wall,  and  shook  hands  with  one 
of  the  besieged.  But  he  promptly  descended  again, 
and  continued  his  march  with  a  detachment  which 
he  was  leading  up  to  the  enemy  further  on  in  the 
Yellow  Town.  He  was  a  Japanese  captain.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  a  French  regiment  came  along  the 
street  where  the  cathedral  is.  Oh  !  What  a  meet- 
ing between  French  and  French !  One  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  relief  column  has  described  what  he 
saw.  Read  this  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his 
parents :  "  It  was  time  for  us  to  come.  As  soon 
as  the  unfortunates  heard  our  bombardment  and 
the  firing  which  resounded  on  all  sides  they  under- 
stood that  we  were  coming  at  last.  .  .  .  Here  we 
are  opposite  the  place  where  the  Europeans  were 
defending  themselves.  They  hear  our  cries ;  they 
hoist  themselves  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  first 
to  show  himself  is  Monsignor  the  Archbishop,  with 
his  white  hair  and  white  beard,  a  gold  crucifix  on 
his  breast  and  a  large  French  flag  in  his  hand. 
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We,  in  the  first  line,  were  about  five  hundred  yards 
away  when  we  saw  his  large  figure.  We  were  very 
tired,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  flag  carried  by  this 
old  man  a  great  cry  went  up  from  every  throat, 
and  it  was  a  race  to  see  who  would  get  there  first. 
In  a  moment  we  are  inside  the  enclosure.  Arch- 
bishop, priests,  nuns,  sailors,  all  fall  on  our  necks 
and  embrace  us.  My  dear  mother,  I  still  weep  at 
the  thought  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  hour. 
The  nuns  gave  us  bread,  and  thanked  us  with 
words  which  it  is  impossible  to  repeat.  The  poor 
sailors,  happy  at  their  release,  jumped  for  joy.  I 
cannot,  dear  mother,  attempt  to  describe  this  scene 
in  writing.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  by  word  of 
mouth,  for  if  I  live  a  hundred  years  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

The  body  of  the  brave  Lieutenant  was  brought 
back  to  France.  It  rests  in  Breton  soil,  on  the 
sea  coast  in  the  parish  of  Plougrescant.* 

•  Cotes-du-Nord. 


Two  Conversations 

WHILE  the  fighting  at  the  Legations  and  the 
Pe-T'ang  was  going  on,  other  sailors,  and 
a   little   later   our   battalions  of   marine 
infantry    continued    the   heroic   work   of   France 
and  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  besieged 
brothers   in    Pekin.      The  story  of  the  Seymour 
column,  which  vainly  tried  to  reach   Pekin,    the 
story  of    the  siege  of    Tien-T'sin,   are  stories  of 
courageous  deeds,   of  good  humour   in  times  of 
danger,   of    presence   of   mind,    and   of   devotion 
to   honour.     All    these   stories    were    told,    but 
separately,    immediately    after    the    war.      They 
should  be  made  into  a  single  book.    Why  are  they 
not  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  French  men  and 
women  ?    What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  to  re- 
open  these   sources   of   energy   and   make   them 
accessible    to    all !    I    cannot    do    it    here.    The 
Chinese  campaign  would  take  up  too  much  space 
in  this  book,  which  must  consist  of  short   and 
varied  chapters,  as  the  deer  which  are  enclosed  in, 
parks    to    amuse    the    children,    have    differently 
marked  hides.    I  shall,  however,  quote  two  replies, 
the  one  by  an  officer,  the  other  by  a  soldier.    They 
do   not   consist   of  high-sounding   formula?.    But 
they  spring  from   the  same  fearless  source,   the 
courage  of  the  race. 
A  vessel  of  war,  the  Pascal,  arrived  on  June  14th 
218 
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in  the  roads  of  Takou,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  leads  to  Tien  T'sin.  It  had  scarcely  cast 
anchor  when  a  naval  Lieutenant  was  summoned, 
by  means  of  signals,  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship 
the  D'Entrecasteaux.  He  had  not  heard  the  bad 
news  about  Pekin  and  Tien-T'sin.  He  went  to 
the  Admiral's  ship.  The  latter  came  to  him.  He 
was  anxious. 

"  Good-morning,  M.  Daoulas,"  he  said ;  "  I 
remember  that  you  were  Adjutant-Major  of  the 
disembarking  body,  and  I  have  decided  to  send  you 
to  Tien  T'sin  to-night.  You  will  be  accompanied 
by  eighty  men  and  the  16-inch  cannon  from  the 
Pascal.'* 

He  went  on  summarising  the  telegrams  and 
reports  which  he  had  received.  The  situation 
gave  cause  for  anxiety.  For  several  days  the 
road  from  Pekin  had  been  closed  by  the  Boxers, 
who  had  destroyed  the  railway  and  set  fire  to  the 
stations.  There  was  no  news  of  Lieutenant  Darcy, 
of  Sub-lieutenant  Henry  and  the  handful  of  men 
who  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Legation  and  the  Mission.  There  was  a  second 
and  even  more  serious  reason  for  uneasiness.  The 
column  of  international  troops  which  left  Tien 
T'sin  under  the  command  of  the  English  Admiral 
Seymour,  to  try  in  its  turn  to  enter  Pekin,  had 
not  been  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  masses 
of  the  enemy  which  opposed  its  march.  It  was  cut 
off  in  the  plains,  hemmed  in,  no  one  knew  where, 
and  as  it  carried  only  a  small  supply  of  provisions 
and  little  ammunition,  the  worst  was  to  be  feared. 
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Had  it  already  been  annihilated  ?  Would  they 
soon  hear  of  the  death  of  Captain  de  Marolles  and 
of  the  sailors  who  formed  the  French  contingent  ? 

"  I  beg  you,  sir,  on  arriving  at  Tien  T'sin,  to 
endeavour  to  get  into  communication  with  Com- 
mander de  Marolles,  if  he  is  still  alive.  I  authorise 
you,  if  you  consider  it  feasible,  to  try  to  rejoin 
him  ;  my  instructions  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words :  get  information,  and  act  for  the  best. 
Does  the  mission  please  you  ?  " 

"I  am  delighted  that  you  should  have  thought 
of  me,  Admiral,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank 
you."* 

A  reply  couched  in  very  simple  language,  children, 
as  you  see,  and  many  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  given  it  at  a  moment  when  a  dangerous  and 
honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to  them.  I  am 
sure  that  the  man  who  put  it  in  his  book  thought 
it  quite  natural  and  ordinary,  and  that  is  why  you 
must  admire  still  more  this  prompt  and  joyful 
acceptance  of  a  duty  which  might  lead  to  death. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  of  another  conversation. 
This  one  is  very  short.  It  took  place  twenty  days 
later.  Two  of  the  combatants  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  march  on  Tien  T'sin  were  in  hospitaj, 
both  wounded,  both  with  amputated  limbs,  and  in 
adjacent  beds. 

Gunner  Caillet  turned  his  head  towards  his 
comrade. 

•  See  "  Le  Siege  de  Tien  T'sin,  13th  June-i5th  July,  1909," 
By  Lt.  Alexis  Daoulas.  1  vol.  Brest  Imprimerie  Gadreau. 
1903. 
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"  I  say  they  have  taken  off  my  right  arm !  " 

Sailor  Affre,  of  the  Descartes \  replied  : 

"  It  is  my  left  arm  !  " 

"  Well,  my  friend/'  replied  Caillet,  "  between  us 
we  shall  still  be  able  to  make  a  cigarette !  " 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  men  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  English  Admiral,  who  saw 
them  obey,  fight,  and  suffer.  The  French  detach- 
ment was  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  international 
column  of  which  he  was  in  command.  But  it  had 
played  one  of  the  chief  parts.  When,  after  those 
terrible  days,  Admiral  Seymour  had  brought  his 
troops  back  to  Tien  T'sin,  he  wished  to  express  in 
an  official  letter  what  he  thought  of  our  French- 
men. Remember  this  opinion  given  by  a  foreigner  : 
u  The  French  officers  and  sailors  have  displayed 
unfaltering  zeal  and  energy  in  singularly  critical 
circumstances.  And  their  courage  has  been  worthy 
of  their  most  brilliant  traditions  and  such  that  I 
cannot  find  words  in  which  to  praise  it." 


Another  Sailor's  Saying 

ONE  of  my  friends,  a  naval  officer,  told  me 
not  long  ago  that  at  the  time  when  one 
of  our  warships  was  getting  under  weigh, 
the  signal  having  been  given  for  all  the  boats 
which  were  in  the  sea  to  return  to  the  davits, 
a  sailor,  busy  working  below  in  one  of  the 
cutters  which  they  began  to  hoist,  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  overboard.  He  was  caught  by  the  feet, 
so  that  he  hung,  head  downwards,  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat.  The  pulleys  continued  to  turn, 
the  boat  rose  to  the  height  of  the  second  and 
third  storey  of  a  house,  and  during  this  time 
the  man,  nearly  choked,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  into  the  sea,  cried  out :  "  Above  all  stick 
to  it !  "  which  meant  "  Do  not  stop  the  work !  " 
It  was  only  when  the  boat  reached  the  davits  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  set  free.  He  did  it  from  a 
sailor's  pride  that  his  ship  might  be  ready  first  of 
all  in  the  fleet,  and  receive  the  signal  of  approval 
from  the  Admiral  Commander  in  Chief. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  OXEN 
OF   FRANCE 


«»3 


The  Names  of  the  Oxen  of  France 

ONE  could  learn  something  of  the  geography 
of  France,  and  of  the  imagination  of  the 
rural  population,  by  observing  the  different 
customs  of  workmen  in  the  various  provinces,  the 
different  methods  of  yoking  the  oxen,  of  driving 
them,  and  also  of  naming  them.  Now-a-days 
horses  are  more  frequently  employed  to  draw  the 
plough  than  they  used  to  be.  But  in  deep  and 
heavy  soil,  where  a  prolonged  effort  is  necessary 
the  oxen  work  marvels.  Two  oxen  are  sufficient 
as  a  rule.  Four  are  employed  if  the  soil  is  clayey 
or  hardened  by  the  summer  heat.  Teams  of  six 
or  eight  are  part  of  the  magnificent  luxury  of  the 
old  master  labourers,  the  pride  of  the  peasant 
families  which  display  to  the  sun,  to  the  trees,  to 
the  passers-by,  those  living  shining  evidences  of 
property,  the  value  of  which  scarcely  ever  falls  in 
the  neighbouring  markets.  They  are  led  by  a 
young  lad,  sometimes  by  a  man.  He  whistles  to 
encourage  the  animals.  Formerly  he  used  to  sing, 
and  when  I  was  young  I  often  used  to  hear  fine 
voices,  keeping  time  with  the  slow  movements  of 
the  oxen,  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  fields,  and 
which  told  us  afar  off  that  the  great  work  of  autumn 
had  begun  at  Bouvet's,  de  la  Ravadiere's,  or  at 
Menard's  de  la  Bellangerie.    The  song  was  solemn, 
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even  in  the  well-cultivated  fields,  slightly  varied 
here  and  there  by  a  few  notes  added  by  the  fancy 
of  a  cheery  boy,  more  poetical  or  prouder  of  his 
voice.  They  called  it  "  noter  "  or  "  arauder  "  ; 
in  some  provinces  it  was  "  brioler,"  in  Berry  for 
instance.  Master  Brioleurs  are  still  remembered, 
who  were  once  famous,  like  the  great  Renaud  of 
Fontenay,  of  whom  an  ancient  author  wrote  :  "  We 
are  assured  that  when  he  worked  in  the  stubble  of 
Monlevic,  and  the  weather  was  favourable,  he  could 
be  heard  singing  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square 
at  Chatre,"  that  is  more  than  a  league  distant 
from  his  work.  What  a  powerful  voice !  And 
what  did  the  great  Renaud  sing  ?  Simply  the  names 
of  his  oxen  strung  together.  And  he  had  ten  of 
them  ! 

Ca  Gaya,  Sarza,  Guive, 
Fauviau,  Charbonniau,  Varme, 
Cerison,  Morin, 
Rossigneux,  Chatain, 
Eh !  eh !  eh !  mes  maignons ! 
Eh  I  mes  valets,  allons  1* 

In  Valromey,  which  is  a  high  valley  of  l'Ain  in 
Savoy,  close  to  it,  and  which  formerly  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  it  is  not  surprising  'to 
find  that  the  beasts  of  burden  are  still  called : 
Lombard.  In  the  Nievre,  a  breeding  place,  a  hill 
country  the  slopes  of  which  are  wooded  and  the 
hollows  grassy,  the  oxen  with  their  pale  coats 
mottled  like  thrushes  are  called  Greveau ;    with 

*  These  words  have  been  discovered  by  a  writer  who  loves 
the  country,  M.  Hugues  Lapaire. 
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coats  of  a  golden  colour,  Jaunet ;  if  they  come  from 
Morvan  they  are  called  Montagne.  There  are  also 
many  Rossigneaux,  and  we  should  notice  how  here, 
as  in  many  of  the  songs  of  ancient  France,  the 
memory  of  the  song  bird  is  specially  dear  to  the 
labourer : 

Par  derriere  chez  mon  pere 

II  y  a  un  bois  joli, 

Le  rossignol  y  chante 

Et  le  jour  et  la  nuit. 

The  labourers  of  Bourbonnais  do  not  use  their 
imaginations  :  Frise\  Barre\  Belle-Oreille,  Le  Jaune, 
Le  Bel,  seem  fine  enough  names  to  them.  Some- 
times they  call  the  ox  by  the  name  of  the  town 
from  which  they  bought  it :  Le  Dompierre,  Le 
Lapalisse,  and  these  as  you  see,  resemble  the  names 
of  armoured  cruisers.  But  the  people  of  Auvergne, 
who  have  large  herds,  and  who  lead  them  up  to 
the  mountains  to  graze,  are  obliged  to  seek  and 
invent  names  for  their  animals.  They  give  them 
patois  names,  of  course.  And  here  are  the  names 
which  the  mountain  echoes  of  Saint-Fleur  most 
often  repeat :  Mareuil  (with  a  pale  skin) ;  Saour 
(the  name  given  to  the  animals  of  pure  Aubrac  breed 
whose  hair  is  straw  coloured)  J  Librou  (colour  of  a 
hare  from  the  patois  word  Lebre)  ;  Fieron  (the  ox 
whose  head  is  well  made  and  characteristic)  ; 
Dragoun  (the  dragon)  ;  Mellou  (like  honey).  In 
the  district  round  Clermont-Ferrand  the  ox  whose 
coat  is  of  a  winey  tint  is  called  Violetto,  and  one 
with  a  white  head  Calodo.  The  districts  of  Aurillac 
and  Mauriac  possess  a  number  of  oxen  named 
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Bourrot  (the  strong  ox)  ;  Queirrell  (the  beast  of 
the  corner  of  the  stable)  ;  Mouscal  (the  flea-bitten)  ; 
Poris  (the  Parisian,  of  gay  and  lively  disposition)  ; 
and  the  cows  which  are  called  La  Marquise,  La 
Fauvette,  or  La  Doree.  Brittany  is  equally  rich 
in  good  names,  although  herds  are  less  numerous 
there  than  in  Auvergne.  You  must  remember 
that  the  Bretons,  like  the  people  of  Auvergne,  are 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  very  imaginative.  The  farmers 
of  several  Breton  cantons  call  their  oxen :  Camus 
(which  means  white)  ;  Taupin  (mole-colour)  ; 
Lezard,  Doucement ;  and  their  cows  or  heifers : 
Gare-Rouge,  Gare-Nesse,  Jonc-d'or,  Dadie  (Cherry), 
Castille,  Jambe  d' argent. 

Wherever  I  have  travelled  through  rural  France 
I  have  heard  the  voices  of  men  leading  teams,  or 
children  who  bring  back  to  the  stables  in  the 
evening,  the  animals  which  have  spent  the  day  in 
the  fields.  Everywhere  I  have  found  the  personal 
note  of  the  province,  and  a  few  names  common  to 
the  whole  country  :  Rougeaud  is  among  them,  and 
also  Caillard.  There  are  always  a  few  syllables, 
an  order  and  encouragement,  or  a  reproach  which 
will  excite  the  obscure  intelligence  of  the  animal 
companion  in  labour.  Sometimes  they  are  true 
monologues,  these  imprecations  of  the  drovers  or 
keepers  of  animals.  I  remember  having  seen  in  a 
sloping  field  in  the  upper  Pyrenees  two  pretty  little 
Bearnaise  cows,  which  were  doing  their  best  to 
draw  a  light  plough.  The  man  who  held  the 
goad  never  stopped  talking  to  them  in  these  terms  : 
"  Eh,  La  Mascarine ! "  he  cried,  "  Eh,  La  Cardine  ! 
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You  will  get  no  supper  to-night  if  you  are  lazy. 
Eh,  my  fine  ones,  another  effort !  still  another ! 
The  slope  is  getting  less  steep  !  Eh,  Cardine  !  Eh, 
Mascarine !  the  fresh  vetch  that  is  up  there !  At 
home !  At  home !  "  The  names  the  two  beasts 
doubtless  heard,  but  I  really  believe  from  the  way 
in  which  they  pulled  that  they  even  understood  a 
little  more. 


TWO  STORIES  OF  ANCIENT  FRANCE 


»ji 


The  Buttons  of  Francois  Guimard 

I  NO  longer  recollect  what  took  me  to  Perigueux, 
but  I  remember  clearly  a  visit  which  I  made 
some  miles  from  there  to  my  friend  de  Rues, 
and  a  story  which  he  told  me.  We  had  gone  out 
after  dinner  from  the  modest  dwelling  where  my 
friend,  having  attained  his  fortieth  year,  carries  on 
the  tradition  of  his  ancestors,  who  divided  their 
lives  into  two  parts,  giving  the  one  to  the  service 
of  their  king,  and  the  other  to  their  property  in 
Perigueux.  We  crossed  the  square  court — the 
castle  at  the  end,  offices  to  the  right,  farm  to  the 
left,  and  a  rusty  railing  on  the  fourth  side — and 
I  noticed  once  again  how  the  small  rural  land- 
owners of  ancient  France  lived  close  beside  the 
peasants,  so  near  that  the  same  wistaria  or  a  trail 
of  the  same  ivy  passed  from  the  one  roof  to  the 
other. 

"  This  proximity,"  I  remarked,  "  is  a  token  ;  it 
would  have  been  intolerable,  could  not  have  existed, 
if  what  is  called  class-war  had  been  known  in  the 
past.  All  the  historians  in  the  world  will  not 
persuade  me  that  there  was  not  as  a  rule  peace 
between  your  grandfathers  who  lived  here,  and 
their  farmers  who  lived  there  side  by  side  for  three 
centuries." 

f'  There  was  something  better,"  replied  my 
233 
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friend :     "  there    were    often    noble    friendships. 
Come  with  me." 

We  went  a  little  below  the  railing  to  a  spot 
where  the  slope  becomes  steeper,  pebbly,  stubble, 
fields  without  trees,  without  hedges,  bounded  at 
the  foot  by  a  road  already  almost  hidden  by  the 
fog,  and  rises  again  in  round  hillocks  dotted  here 
and  there  by  groups  of  trees.  The  whole  light  of  the 
departed  sun  still  lingered  in  the  heavens  and  gave 
to  the  undulating  ground  the  appearance  of  clouds 
separated  by  shadows,  which  were  the  hollows. 

"  Do  you  see  a  darker  spot  in  the  hollow  on  the 
right  ?  "  said  my  friend.  "  It  looks  a  long  way 
off,  and  yet  we  are  not  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
farm  du  Pont  and  its  old  elms.  There,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  lived  Francois  Guimard,  one  of 
the  three  farmers  of  the  property,  a  man  still  young, 
decided,  knowing  his  business,  of  high  honour,  and 
who  had  been  nicknamed '  le  Marquis  '  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  My  great-grandfather  and  great-grand-uncle 
were  in  exile.  My  great-grandmother  had  remained 
here  with  her  children,  and  as  she  had  eight  of  them, 
the  liberal  laws  of  the  period  only  confiscated  the 
half  of  her  property.  But  the  half  of  a  property 
which  was  never  large  is  a  small  thing,  and  the  good 
woman  was  much  embarrassed  when  one  autumn 
day  she  received  a  letter  from  Coblentz  which  said  : 
'  Come  to  our  assistance  !  We  are  without  means 
of  livelihood,  and  destitute  among  the  poor.  Borrow, 
transfer ;  what  you  send  us  will,  I  assure  you,  be 
put  to  other  uses  than  the  games  of  brelan  which  I 
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used  to  like  to  play  with  my  farmer  du  Pont/ 
How  Madame  de  Rues  found  the  sixty  louis  which 
she  did  not  possess,  I  have  never  heard.  But  she 
had  them  in  good  golden  coins,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  most  Christian  kings,  and  then  she  sent  for 
Francois  Guimard,  whom,  as  she  remembered, 
M.  de  Rues  had  always  consulted  in  times  of 
difficulty.  He  came  into  the  great  living  room, 
which  was  silent  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
eight  children. 

"  '  Marquis,  you  see  me  in  trouble  again  :  Mon- 
sieur has  asked  for  money,  and  here  are  sixty  louis 
which  I  wish  to  send  him.  Do  you  think  I  can 
trust  them  to  the  post  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly  not ! ' 

" ■  Give  my  eldest  son.  .  .  .' 

"  '  He  is  too  young.' 

"  '  Hope  for  an  opportunity  ?  ' 

"  '  There  will  not  be  one.' 

"'lam  afraid  of  it.    But,  then,  Marquis  ?  ' 

"  '  Then,  Madame,  the  best  thing  is  that  I  should 
go.  .  .  ' 

"  '  To  Coblentz  ?  ' 

"  '  I  go  to  the  fairs/ 

"  '  You  don't  know  the  way  1  * 

"  '  I  will  ask  it/ 

"  '  You  don't  know  the  language  ! ' 

"  '  I  will  write  down  the  names  of  the  towns  I 
wish  to  go  to !  ' 

"  '  And  what  dangers  you  will  run !  ' 

"  The  man  frowned,  and  raised  his  face  which 
was  long  and  slender,  ending  in  a  bearded  chin, 
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and  somewhat  resembling,  so  they  say,  that  of  the 
late  M.  de  Richelieu. 

"  '  If  you  do  not  trust  my  courage,'  he  said,  '  it 
was  not  worth  while  sending  for  me.  Leave  me 
free  to  hide  the  money  as  I  like  and  I  promise  you 
to  take  it  to  Monsieur  and  to  return  to  Pont  d'en- 
bas  on  these  legs.' 

M  My  great-grandmother  could  scarcely  refuse. 
She  accepted.  Six  days  were  spent  in  preparation 
and  on  the  seventh  Francois  Guimard  returned  once 
more  to  the  house,  a  solid  stick  with  an  iron  point 
in  his  hand,  a  wide-brimmed  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
and  dressed  in  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of 
brown  fustian. 

"  '  The  robbers  would  be  had  if  they  explored  my 
pockets/  he  said  laughing ;  '  they  would  not  get 
my  master's  money ! ' 

"  And  he  explained  his  secret  to  the  astonished 
children. 

"  '  How  many  large  buttons  are  there  on  my 
coat  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  Ten,  Marquis  I  ' 

"  ■  Well  done !  I  have  myself  put  four  louis 
into  each  between  the  wood  and  the  fustian,  that 
accounts  for  forty.  And  how  many  small  buttons- 
are  there  on  my  waistcoat  ?  ' 

M  '  Ten  more.' 

"  '  At  two  louis  a  button  the  sixty  louis  are  quite 
safe,  then.  Farewell,  Madame.  I  am  starting  for 
Coblentz ! ' 

M  '  Farewell,  my  brave  Marquis  !  May  God  pro- 
tect you ! ' 
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"  It  was  a  long  journey  as  you  will  easily  believe. 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  one.  Unhappily 
Guimard  has  not  written  about  his  adventures. 
What  weariness  !  What  ruses  to  avoid  suspicion  ! 
What  meetings,  and  what  loneliness  !  The  journey 
from  Perigueux  to  Coblentz  during  the  Revolution 
made  by  a  peasant  in  sabots.  Can  you  imagine  it  I 
I  have  ten  versions  of  it  in  my  mind,  and  not  one 
of  them  can  be  the  true  one.  Francois  Guimard 
arrived  very  late  one  evening  towards  the  end  of 
March  in  a  strange  town,  and  asked  for  his  master. 
But  the  soldier  to  whom  he  spoke  did  not  under- 
stand French ;  with  a  summary  gesture  he  invited 
the  traveller  to  follow  him,  opened  the  door  of  a 
barn,  and  '  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  shadow,'  Fran- 
cois said  later,  '  a  litter  of  hay,  on  which  were 
lying  men  of  more  than  one  country,  and  more 
than  one  nationality.  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep, 
too  bewildered  by  all  I  had  seen,  and  eleven  struck, 
then  twelve,  then  one  o'clock.'  At  that  moment 
he  was  falling  asleep,  and  was  hunting  in  the 
straw  for  a  place  to  lay  his  head,  when  two  of 
the  sleepers  a  few  paces  from  him  woke  up  and 
began  to  talk.  A  ray  of  starlight  passed  over  a 
sky-light  with  the  breeze.  And  one  of  them  said 
in  a  warm  and  unrestrained  tone  which  betrayed 
the  South : 

"  *  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  cooler  here  than  in 
Perigord  ?  ' 

"  '  That  is  true,  it  is  springtime  at  home  now.' 

"  Francois  Guimard  had  sprung  to  his  feet ;  he 
had  recognised  his  own  dialect. 
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"  '  Master,'  he  cried,  '  it  is  I  who  have  come !  ' 

"'Is  that  you,  Marquis,  is  it  you  ?  ' 

"And  in  the  middle  of  the  barn  three  men 
hugged  each  other  weeping  ;  my  great-grandfather, 
my  great-grand-uncle,  and  Farmer  Guimard. 

"  They  had  much  to  tell  each  other  ;  but  Guimard, 
who  had  just  come  from  France  talked  more  than 
the  others.  He  gave  them  news  of  home,  of  Madame, 
of  the  children,  of  the  poor  sowings  which  they  were 
trying  to  complete  when  he  had  to  leave  Pont 
d'en-bas ;  he  described  his  journey,  and  how  he 
had  escaped  being  robbed  on  the  way.  The 
dawn  broke  before  he  had  finished  replying  to  the 
exile's  questions.  Then  he  looked  very  much  put 
out. 

M  '  Now,  sir/  he  said,  '  I  have  to  beg  your  for- 
giveness.' 

"  '  What  for  ? ' 

"  I  have  not  brought  you  all  the  money  which 
Madame  entrusted  to  me.' 

"  '  But,  my  friend.  .  .  / 

" '  The  distances  were  great,  the  inns  were 
dear ;  sir,  there  are  two  buttons  missing  ! ' 

"  He  quickly  regained  his  composure,  being  of  a 
sanguine  disposition,  and  added  with  a  laugh : 

"  '  Only  two  little  ones  ! '  " 

M.  de  Rues,  who  told  me  this  family  story  in 
front  of  the  railing  round  the  house,  in  sight  of  the 
farm  on  which  Francois  Guimard  had  lived,  told 
me  that  this  admirable  man  returned  as  he  had 
promised  to  Perigord  and  lived  there  till  1820. 

V  Has  he  left  any  children  ?  M 
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"  One  son,  who  alas !  has  left  the  district,  and 
has  settled  down  near  Sarlat." 

"  And  is  there  still  someone  of  the  name  ?  " 

My  friend  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  a  little  girl,  who  became  a 
nun.  I  was  told  that  she  had  been  sent  to  Italy, 
but  I  do  not  know  to  what  town.  The  link  is 
broken.  Does  she  know  who  we  are  ?  Does  she 
even  know  the  story  of  her  ancestor  ?  M 

Well !  Yes,  she  knew  it.  I  found  Sister  Guimard. 
One  day  last  June,  travelling  in  Italy,  I  had  taken 
an  early  train  which  brought  me  to  the  sea  coast 
to  the  south  of  Rome.  When  the  temperature  fell 
— it  is  a  never-ending  fall  at  this  season — I  left 
the  Osteria  del  faro  for  a  walk  on  the  sand  at  the 
end  of  which  I  saw  the  warlike  outline  of  a  small 
town. 

"  You  have  only  a  couple  of  miles  to  go/'  said 
the  innkeeper,  "  and  when  you  get  there  ask  the 
headmistress  of  the  school  to  allow  you  to  look  out 
of  the  window.  She  is  French ;  she  will  be  glad 
to  see  you." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Sister  Sainte-Esperance,  or  Sister  Guimard,  if 
you  prefer  it." 

"  Guimard  !    Are  you  sure  ?  " 

u  Of  course  I  am!"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  since  she  has  educated  every  child  in 
the  country  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years !  " 

I  was  still  doubtful.  The  walk  was  one  of  those 
which  one  never  forgets  ;  on  the  right  the  Tyrenian 
sea,  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  the  sky  above  it  paled 
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in  comparison ;  to  the  left,  cliffs  the  colour  of  ochre, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  blazed  clumps  of  geranium, 
pomegranate,  and  broom ;  before  me  the  ramparts 
of  the  little  town,  which  must  only  be  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  and  has  thus  retained  its  feudal 
appearance.  When  I  climbed  an  infinitude  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  crossed  lanes  full  of  rubbish,  and  a 
square  surrounded  by  blackened  buildings,  as 
magnificent  as  the  past  history  of  the  town,  I 
knocked  at  a  door  which  a  youngster  pointed  out 
to  me  with  his  inverted  thumb.  A  nun  opened 
the  door.  She  was  not  in  the  least  like  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu ;  a  round  face,  keen  black  eyes  be- 
neath weary  lids,  calm  lips  shaped  by  prayer  and 
piety.  I  gave  my  name :  I  asked  for  Sister 
Guimard. 

"  I  am  she,  sir." 

"  The  granddaughter  of  the  farmer  of  Pont 
d'en-bas  in  Perigord  ?  the  descendant  of  the  wonder- 
ful man  who  crossed  the  whole  of  France  on  foot 
to  help  his  exiled  master  ?  " 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"  Bah  !  Bah  !  Those  are  old  stories  !  I  have 
not  time  to  think  of  them !  We  have  so  many 
children  to  tidy  up  that  we  live  entirely  in  the 
present.    And  you  come  from  France  ?  " 

I  understood  that  like  so  many  other  nuns  she 
did  not  care  to  talk  of  her  nobility.  To  make 
more  certain  of  this  I  replied : 

u  Yes,  Madam  Superioress." 

A  real  sounding  laugh,  fresh,  the  laugh  of  a 
primitive  being,  the  laugb  of  the  Perigord  peasant, 
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made  thirty  little  girls  who  were  playing  noisily  in 
the  yard  turn  their  heads  in  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Madam  indeed !  A  fine  Superioress, 
eight  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  eight  beauties,  of 
whom  seven  are  Italians,  children,  hens,  and  cats, 
these  are  my  kingdom !  " 

Happy  all  the  same,  having  ten  minutes  holiday, 
speaking  French,  a  rare  treat  for  her,  she  took  me 
over  the  first  class-room,  the  second,  and  the  third ; 
she  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  circular 
road,  in  full  daylight  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
strand.  Here  the  intoxication  of  the  air  and  sea 
were  what  one  would  experience  on  a  lighthouse 
platform. 

"  Our  garden,"  she  said.  "  It  is  here  that  we 
take  our  recreation  in  the  evening." 

The  "  garden  "  was  the  width  of  a  rampart,  a 
couple  of  yards  perhaps,  and  about  forty  yards 
long.  And  it  was  paved  with  large  flags  fastened 
together  with  iron  hooks,  so  that  nothing  could 
grow  there !  But  on  the  embattled  wall  breast- 
high,  which  surrounded  this  round  place,  the 
sisters  had  placed  here  and  there  pots  of  flowers, 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  daisies,  which  danced  in  the 
wind.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  the  pots  of  flowers 
were  closer  together,  they  touched  each  other. 
Sister  Sainte-Esperance  opened  a  last  door  and 
knelt  down.  I  saw  at  the  end  of  a  white  room  a 
wooden  altar,  six  candles,  a  tabernacle. 

"  Look."  she  said  in  a  low  voice  with  that  tender 
tone  which  they  have  when  they  speak  of  God, 
"  look  ;  He  sees  from  here  what  He  has  made  !  " 
*7 
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She  was  certainly  worthy  to  be  a  descendant  of 
old  Guimard.  She  had  everything  ;  gaiety,  courage, 
and  faith. 

A  moment  later  I  took  leave  of  her,  and  was 
on  the  square  of  the  magnificent  and  fallen  town. 

"  My  sister,  I  shall  doubtless  never  return,  will 
you  allow  me  to  leave  you  a  gift  for  the  poorest 
of  your  children  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  gold  piece  which  I  put  into 
her  hand. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  you  must  be  from  France, 
to  give  such  a  sum  !  " 

And  after  some  hesitation  she  added : 

"  It  is  far  too  much ;  half  a  button  I  n 

She  was  moved  because  France  had  come  and 
was  going  away.  She  did  not  wish  this  to  be 
noticed,  and  it  was  her  smile  which  went  with  me 
till  I  disappeared. 


The  Legend  of  Vaire 

THERE  are  dead  legends  which  no  human  lips 
repeat,  and  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  books.  But  others  are  still  alive.  Such 
is  the  legend  of  the  two  pilgrims  which  everyone 
in  la  Vendue  knows  and  which  is  still  celebrated 
by  a  festival  every  year. 

How  could  they  help  knowing  it  ?  The  town 
of  Vaire  is  famous  for  nothing  else.  White  houses 
which  are  young,  grey  houses  which  are  old,  a  fine 
steeple,  a  wide  view ;  that  is  the  whole  of  Vaire*. 
Many  villages  have  as  much.  But  Vair£  possesses 
within  its  boundary  two  stone  crosses  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  road  of  Mothe- 
Achard.  The  furthest  away  is  called  the  Donkey's 
Cross,  the  nearest  the  Cross  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  latter  two  broken  tombstones 
are  level  with  the  turf.  This  is  where  the  story 
ended. 

It  began  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  at  the  time  when  men  were  doing  so  much 
building  for  God.  We  are  assured  that  at  that 
time  seventeen  hundred  churches  stood  on  the  land 
which  is  now  called  La  Vendue.  Had  the  people 
of  Vaire*  one  of  too  great  age  which  threatened  to 
become  a  ruin  ?  Had  they  none  at  all  ?  It  is 
certain  that  they  wished  to  have  a  new  one. 
They  built  it  with  loving  care,  they  made  it  as 
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beautiful  as  they  could  considering  their  position 
as  labouring  men,  workmen,  housekeepers,  and 
wool-spinners.  When  the  great  nave  was  finished 
they  put  up  a  steeple,  and  a  slater  who  knew  no 
fear  went  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  to  fasten  the 
Cross.  But  in  order  to  have  the  church  consecrated 
it  must  contain  the  relics  of  a  saint.  Where  were 
these  to  be  found  ?  Rome  was  sure  to  be  full  of 
relics.  If  the  Pope  knew  of  Vaire^s  distress  he 
would  not  refuse  to  give  some  sacred  relic  of  the 
Martyrs.  But  Rome  was  so  far  away !  Who  was 
daring  enough  to  undertake  the  journey  ?  The 
labourers  and  artisans  asked  one  another  these 
questions,  shook  their  heads,  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  One  said  I  am  too  old,  another  I  am  too 
young.  Those  who  were  neither  too  old  nor  too 
young  said  I  am  too  poor. 

For  in  those  days  the  roads  were  not  safe.  The 
country  was  swarming  with  bands  of  robbers. 
Some  of  them  would  certainly  be  encountered  in 
crossing  the  whole  of  France  and  half  Italy.  And 
even  if  one  escaped  them,  if  one  came  through  the 
journey  safe  and  sound,  without  an  adventure  on 
the  high  road,  there  were  the  innkeepers,  who  were 
to  be  feared  for  another  reason.  There  were  many 
of  them  between  Vaire*  and  Rome.  Their  charges 
were  very  high.  Who  could  stand  so  much  ex- 
pense ?  The  purse  of  a  landowner  would  hardly 
have  sufficed. 

That  is  what  they  thought  at  Vaire.  One  day, 
however,  two  young  men  began  to  speak  in  a 
different  tone.    They  appeared  on  the  square  one 
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Sunday,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand  they 
said : 

"  We  will  go  !  " 

At  first  no  one  would  believe  them. 

They  were  two  ordinary  men,  simple  folk  with 
nothing,  whether  in  expression  or  courage,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  crowd  about  them.  The 
neighbours  said : 

"  You  are  mad  !  " 

They  replied : 

"  We  shall  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  ask  him  for 
relics  for  our  church  at  Vaire." 

When  people  saw  that  they  were  so  determined 
they  had  a  Mass  for  the  dead  said  in  preparation 
for  the  sad  fate  which  certainly  awaited  them. 
And  they  set  out  with  no  other  resources  than  their 
great  faith,  their  extreme  youth,  and  their  sticks. 

Adieu  Vaire !  They  are  far  away.  What  their 
journey  was  like  no  one  ever  knew.  They  could 
only  guess.  They  travelled  by  short  stages,  begging 
their  bread,  sleeping  in  the  open,  only  making 
detours  to  seek  for  bridges.  Others  would  have 
forgotten  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage  on  the  way  ; 
they  would  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  distracted 
by  the  beauty  of  a  new  country,  by  the  stories  of 
merchants  who  recommended  them  to  live  well 
and  to  stop  occasionally  at  a  famous  inn ;  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  married  in  Aries  or  Avignon, 
without  further  thought  of  the  white  church. 

But  these  two  went  straight  on,  never  lagging, 
through  dust  and  mud,  their  minds  filled  with  one 
object  which  never  changed.    And  they  reached 
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Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Jubilee  of  1300,  were 
received  by  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  who  gave 
them  many  relics,  and  even  a  small  donkey  to 
carry  them. 

They  set  out  again  with  light  hearts,  but  not 
nearly  so  young  as  when  they  arrived.  What  had 
happened  ?  Had  they  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  every  church  in  the  Eternal  City  ?  Did  they 
mistake  the  road  ?  Were  they  stopped  by  robbers, 
by  sickness,  by  the  brightness  of  the  sun  in  the 
olive  country?  Had  they  a  good  reason  for  the 
delay,  or  only  half  a  one  ?  I  do  not  know.  We 
ought  not  to  accuse  them.  It  is  certain  that 
many  years  passed  before  they  returned. 

At  Vane"  they  were  believed  to  be  dead.  The 
companions  of  their  youth  had  disappeared,  or  had 
become  grandfathers.  Those  who  as  little  children 
in  their  mother's  arms  had  watched  the  pilgrims 
depart  were  beginning  to  take  their  places  among 
the  old  people  of  the  town.  They  themselves 
quoted  the  fatal  imprudence  of  those  young  men 
when  they  wished  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
the  younger  generation. 

The  unknown  pilgrims,  however,  were  approach- 
ing La  Vendue  stage  by  stage.  They  were  already 
greeting  in  their  hearts  the  church  which,  for  want 
of  relics,  had  not  been  consecrated.  And  days 
followed  nights,  and  nights  days. 

No  one  suspected  that  joy  was  so  near  at  hand. 
Only  the  bells  in  the  steeple,  the  bells  which  see 
over  the  trees,  saw  them  coming.  One  April  day 
they  suddenly  began  to  peal  though  no  one  was 
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pulling  the  rope.  They  sounded  a  full  peal :  "  Come 
everyone !  Leave  your  smoking  fields,  leave  your 
oxen,  and  your  stables,  and  run,  all  of  you !  For 
the  two  good  pilgrims  of  Vaire*  are  coming  home ; 
they  are  bringing  back  relics.  They  are  close  to 
the  Pont-des-Rivieres !  " 

Everyone  understood.  In  a  moment  the  memory 
of  the  pilgrims  brought  together  the  labourers,  the 
workmen,  the  housewives,  the  spinners  of  wool, 
who  rushed  towards  the  Pont-des-Rivieres.  The 
bells  were  ringing  all  the  time.  They  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  two  old  men  kneeling  beside  a 
donkey  which  had  died  from  fatigue. 

With  great  honour  and  great  care  they  lifted 
the  shrine,  and  supported  the  pilgrims  from  Rome, 
who  could  not  speak,  so  exhausted  were  they  by 
their  journey  and  the  joy  of  the  home  coming. 
They  took  the  road  towards  the  church,  and  before 
the  high  altar,  when  the  relics  had  been  brought 
there,  the  two  pilgrims  fell  dead. 

They  were  dead,  but  they  had  fulfilled  their 
mission. 
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The  Cautious  Country 

THE  peasants  of  France  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
communicative ;  and  when  they  are,  it  is 
very  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  not.  I 
mean  by  that  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  talk  about 
their  work,  their  adventures,  their  observations  on 
the  world  of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  and  only 
speak  freely  of  the  weather.  They  suspect  their 
neighbour's  curiosity  ;  they  imagine  that  what  they 
have  learnt  by  experience  is  interesting  to  no  one 
but  themselves.  In  truth,  if  you  except  the  south 
where  he  will  talk  a  great  deal  and  tell  you 
very  little,  the  peasant  talks  little  and  tells  you 
nothing. 

It  is  very  often  a  pity.  To  learn  the  thoughts  of 
these  silent  ones,  or  the  tiniest  scrap  of  their  life 
history  you  must  live  in  the  country  for  part  of 
the  year,  you  must  not  be  a  new  arrival,  and  you 
must  know  how  to  wait  for  the  favourable  moment, 
and  lastly  you  must  be  a  friend  of  whom  they  have 
no  fear  whatever.  Then  the  mystery  of  the  fields 
will  reveal  itself.    I  will  give  you  an  example. 

Quite  recently,  towards  the  end  of  September,  I 
was  returning  on  foot  from  the  neighbouring  station 
to  the  house  where  I  live,  and  I  was  talking  to  an 
old  woman  who  was  walking  in  the  same  direction. 
The  autumn  had  been  wonderful ;  it  was  mild,  and 
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the  evening  wrapt  the  fields  in  a  mist  which  was 
full  of  shafts  of  light. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  I  asked  my  companion,  Marie 
Joret. 

"  What,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  faint  song  of  the  toads  which  foretells 
rain." 

She  listened,  and  all  round  us  the  faint  song  on 
a  single  note  rose  in  waves,  sometimes  near  at 
hand,  sometimes  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  very 
gentle  music  ;  crou,  crou,  crou. 

M  No,  sir/'  she  said,  "  those  are  not  toads  ;  they 
are  snakes." 

"  What,  Marie,  serpents  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me,  and  when  she  saw  that  I  was 
not  laughing,  that  I  appeared  to  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  but  without  haste,  and  without 
passion,  which  is  the  way  of  superiors,  she  told  me 
her  secret. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  the  snakes  which  you 
hear  are  singing  at  the  edge  of  their  holes  before 
they  go  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  Note  that  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  whilst  you  could  never 
count  the  crickets  in  summer,  or  the  toads  which 
croak  before  rain.  The  snakes  only  do  this  between ' 
the  15th  of  August  and  the  end  of  September. 
Then  they  are  never  heard  again." 

And  as  I  persisted,  asking :  "  Are  you  quite 
sure  ?  "  she  added : 

"  I  am  so  sure,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  what  I  am 
going  to  describe  to  you.  You  know  the  staircase 
leading  to  our  barn,  outside  the  house,  and  built 
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of  stone.  One  day  when  I  heard  the  same  song 
that  we  hear  to-day  I  came  down  very  quietly 
from  the  barn,  and  on  one  of  the  steps  I  saw  a 
snake  coiled  up,  which  was  inflating  its  neck  and 
singing." 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  discovery ; 
but  what  I  can  say  is  that  even  on  subjects  like 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  a 
country  man  or  woman. 
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Brotherly  Kindness 

IN  some  remote  parts  of  the  country,  far  from 
the  towns,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  lodge  the 
beggar  in  the  hay  loft  or  in  a  room  where  he 
finds  a  bed  and  a  blanket.  In  the  morning  I  have 
seen  women  making  soup  for  these  strangers,  as 
their  mothers  did  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
serving  it  themselves  with  that  respect  for  the  poor 
which  is  one  of  the  sublime  attributes  of  Christianity. 
But  the  vagabond  connections  of  the  farms  have 
become  too  numerous  and  too  untrustworthy,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  houses,  throughout  practically 
the  whole  of  France,  give  little  more  now-a-days 
than  a  piece  of  bread,  often  as  much  from  fear  as 
from  charity,  to  the  wayfarers  who  knock  at  the 
low  window,  or  lean  upon  the  half-door  which 
leads  into  the  large  living  room. 

The  charity  of  the  country  is  of  a  different  sort ; 
it  is  exercised  towards  orphans  or  forsaken  children. 
You  would  not  believe  the  number  of  times  I  have 
been  given  answers  such  as  these. 

"  How  many  children  have  you,  Mistress  Bardoul?" 

"  Two,  sir." 

"I  see  three  here." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  may  say  the  third  is  mine,  too  ;  he 
is  the  son  of  our  neighbour,  you  remember,  who 
died  years  ago  ;   he  was  not  rich ;  the  children  did 
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not  know  where  to  turn  ;  so  I  took  the  boy  and  my 
sister  took  the  girl." 

Without  thinking  about  it  beforehand  they 
adopt  children  when  touched  by  mourning  which 
strikes  the  family  of  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  even  a 
comparative  stranger.  And  this  remark  applies  to 
every  region  occupied  by  lower  class  French  people, 
in  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  how  often  the  households 
which  increase  their  expenses  by  charity  have 
been  afraid  of  having  too  many  children  of  their 
own. 

In  this  country,  penetrated  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  Gospel,  charity  finds  delicate  prescriptions,  as 
varied  as  trouble  itself.  It  is  ingenious,  prompt, 
and  good-natured.  During  the  terrible  floods  in 
Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1910  I  saw  a  woman  one 
evening  standing  up,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a 
house  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  Like  the  housewives 
who  go  to  market,  she  had  no  hat  on ;  she  was 
watching  the  crowd  passing  in  the  fog,  and  she  was 
crying.  Many  of  those  who  passed  did  not  notice 
her,  for  curiosity,  fear,  the  thought  of  their 
threatened  or  spared  homes,  kept  all  eyes  on  the 
swollen  river,  which  was  washing  the  stones  of  the 
parapets,  and  trying  to  overthrow  them.  A  poor 
woman  of  middle  age  came  up,  carrying  a  black 
basket  from  which  the  leaves  of  a  leek  were  peeping 
out.     She  asked  at  once,  having  already  guessed  : 

"  You  are  homeless  ?  Where  do  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  From  Grenelle.    The  house  is  full  of  water  up 
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to  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  floor.  All  my  furniture 
is  lost,  my  clothes,  my  bed,  everything.  .  ." 

"  I,  too,  come  from  Grenelle,"  said  the  woman. 
"  Listen.  .  .  It  is  still  possible  to  get  into  my 
house.  You  cross  over  planks,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  across  :  but  there,  I  was  able  to  get  out,  I  must 
get  back  again.  .  .  I  have  a  bed  which  is  large 
enough.  .  .    You  are  not  stout,  we  will  share  it." 

She  added  with  a  laugh  : 

"  We  are  not  flooded  out  every  day !  We  must 
help  each  other  !  " 

And  off  they  went  together,  strangers  to  one 
another,  but  united  by  the  admirable  charity  which 
establishes  for  a  day  of  trouble,  or  for  a  lifetime, 
the  divine  relationship  of  our  souls. 


THE   PATRON  OF  THE  CURES 
OF  FRANCE 
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The  Patron  of  the  Cur£s  of  France  : 
Jean-Baptiste  Vianney 

ONE  very  cold  winter's  day  I  left  Lyons  for 
Ars.    The  journey  is  not  a  picturesque  one  ; 
it  must  be  undertaken  as  a  pilgrimage  with 
faith  for  companion.    Then  the  way  seems  short. 

The  name  of  this  village,  Les  Dombes,  I  remember 
having  heard  mentioned  by  my  parents  when  I  was 
a  very  small  child.  I  was  six  when  the  Cure*  of  Ars 
died  in  1859,  and  I  have  remembered  one  or  two 
sentences  pronounced  by  my  mother  at  table,  in 
those  days  when  news  from  outside  reached  the 
house  less  frequently  than  it  does  to-day,  and 
caught  the  attention  more  firmly.  She  said : 
"  There  are  crowds  going  to  Ars,  48,000  people 
this  year  !  I  should  like  to  go  with  them.''  Alas  ! 
she  never  saw  Ars  except  through  the  eyes  of  her 
son  who  looked  at  it  for  her,  and  during  the  journey 
I  tried  to  think  what  my  dear  one  would  have 
thought  herself.  She  spoke  truly  :  Sixty  thousand, 
eighty  thousand  pilgrims  a  year  went  to  visit  the 
saint  between  1849  an(i  I^59-  Men,  even  those 
who  do  not  believe,  have  such  a  need  of  holiness 
that  they  run  to  it  wherever  they  see  it.  They 
ask  from  it  confirmation  of  faith,  certainty  of  divine 
pardon,  sometimes  the  severity  of  judgment  which 
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they  dread,  and  then  health,  love,  hope,  the  future, 
fewer  sorrows :  all  miracles.  They  went  to  the 
priest  of  Ars  as  they  have  gone  since  to  Dom  Bosco, 
as  they  will  go  to-morrow  to  anyone  who  has  so 
much  faith  that  he  no  longer  seems  like  an  ordinary 
man. 

I  meditated  further  in  the  train  which  bore  me 
from  Lyons  towards  Villefranche ;  what  a  reply 
this  life  of  the  priest  of  Ars  is  to  so  many 
questions  which  we  imagine  to  be  new !  What 
a  saint  made  for  the  present  time,  and  for  con- 
temporary France,  and  sprung  from  her — "  made 
in  France !  " 

Here  is  a  priest  who  began  life  as  a  shepherd — 
admire  once  again  the  glory  of  this  contemplative 
profession ! — he  has  no  knowledge  of  literature,  he 
is  timid,  it  is  already  stated,  it  is  foreseen  that  he 
will  never  be  fit  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  priest 
of  a  district,  some  laugh  at  his  rustic  ways  ;  but  a 
few  years  later  he  upon  whom  these  judgments 
had  been  passed  is  drawing  multitudes  to  him  ;  he 
is  teaching  men  of  the  world,  preachers,  and  pro- 
fessors, the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  mandarins 
entitled  to  wear  the  feathers  of  peacock,  goose, 
or  vulture ;  he  reads  the  future ;  he  prays,  and 
the  sick  are  healed ;  his  words  are  as  simple  as 
himself,  but  they  have  a  power  of  feeling  which 
nothing  can  resist,  a  clearness  which  delights, 
a  grandeur  which  attracts,  and  even  those  whom 
he  fails  to  convert  go  away  saying :  "  What  a 
poet  he  is  !  *' 

Here  is  a  priest,  sent  by  his  bishop,  to  a  parish 
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tndirierent  to  religion,  morally  resembling  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  where  the  heavy  paganism 
of  an  unchristian  country  held  the  peasant  bound 
body  and  soul  to  the  soil,  and  while  still  tolerating 
the  priest,  left  him  alone  in  the  churches,  with  a 
few  children,  a  few  old  men,  and  a  few  women. 
An  ordinary  man,  or  even  a  half-saint,  who  tried 
to  convert  these  people  would  have  encountered 
ten  thousand  obstacles,  would  have  grieved,  failed, 
and  despaired.  The  priest  of  Ars  tried,  encountered 
the  ten  thousand  obstacles,  failed  at  first,  laid  the 
blame  at  his  own  door,  and  redoubled  his  sacrifices, 
his  prayers  and  his  efforts.  When  he  died  all  his 
parishioners,  without  exception,  had  returned  to 
religious  exercises,  and  the  village  of  Ars  resembled 
an  island  risen  from  the  sea,  to  which  all  the  nations 
flocked. 

Here  is  a  priest,  I  went  on  thinking,  who  has 
never  been  "  promoted  "  unless  after  death,  when 
he  was  declared  blest.  Promotion !  The  word 
would  have  horrified  him !  That  was  clearly  seen 
when  a  Government — I  think  under  the  Empire — 
was  seized  with  the  amusing  idea  of  decorating  the 
Abbe  Vianney,  of  hall-marking  the  miracle-worker, 
of  conciliating  such  a  popular  priest.  M.  Vianney 
never  wore  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
But  he  went  further  than  that :  Monsignor  Chalan- 
don,  Bishop  of  Belley,  having  come  to  Ars,  the 
priest  received  him  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
bowed,  said  a  few  words,  and  that  very  moment 
felt  his  shoulders  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  some 
silken    material.     He    started    in    astonishment, 
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recognised  the  hood  worn  by  the  canons  of  Belle, 
and  made  a  movement  to  remove  it.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  Bishop  he  resigned  himself  to  wearing  the 
black  mantle  edged  with  ermine  during  the  service. 
But,  a  few  days  later,  Monsignor  Chalandon  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  Cure"  at  Ars.  I  have  held 
this  letter  in  my  hand  at  Lyons,  this  venerable 
and  ill-spelt  letter.    It  said  : 

"  Monseigneur, 

"  The  comail  which  you  had  the  great 
kindness  to  give  me  gave  me  great  pleasure ;  for, 
not  being  able  to  complete  an  endowment  I  sold 
it  for  fifty  francs.  With  this  money  I  was  content." 
It  was  signed :  N  Jean-Baptiste  Vianney,  the  poor 
priest  of  Ars." 

What  a  mind  this  poor  man  had !  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  collect  the  fragments  of  the  saint's 
catechisms,  homilies,  and  conversations,  and  to 
call  the  book  "  Esprit  du  cure"  d'Ars."  I  think  few 
religious  readings  are  more  suitable  for  our  own 
time,  because  we  find  there  what  is  more  or  less 
lacking  in  us  all,  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  the 
winged  lightness  of  the  believing  soul,  the  compre- 
hension of  suffering,  and  the  strength  to  suffer.  I 
had  brought  the  book  with  me,  and  had  underlined 
in  pencil  here  and  there  one  of  Vianney 's  thoughts. 
In  this  way  I  prepared  myself  to  see  his  church  and 
house.  He  said :  "  The  man  who  never  prays  is 
like  a  fowl  or  a  turkey  which  cannot  rise  into  the 
air.  .  .  God  would  rather  pardon  a  sinner  than  a 
mother  would  rescue  her  child  from  the  fire.  .  .    I 
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find  nothing  so  pitiable  as  these  poor  people  of  the 
world.  They  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  mantle 
lined  with  thorns ;  they  cannot  move  without 
pricking  themselves,  whilst  good  Christians  have  a 
cloak  lined  with  rabbit  skin !  "  And  then,  beside 
these  opportune  familiarities  there  are  new  pictures. 
"  When  we  pray  we  must  open  our  hearts  to  God 
like  the  fish  when  it  sees  the  wave  coming.  Our 
souls  are  swathed  in  our  bodies  like  a  babe  in  its 
swaddling  clothes :  only  its  face  is  visible."  And 
then  sentences  of  astonishing  attractiveness : 
"  Nothing  is  solid,  nothing,  nothing.  If  it  is  life 
it  passes,  if  fortune  it  crumbles  away ;  if  health 
it  is  destroyed ;  if  reputation  it  is  attacked.  We 
go  like  the  wind." 

I  went  less  quickly  than  the  wind.  At  Ville- 
franche  I  had  left  the  railway  and  taken  a  carriage 
which  passed  in  the  country  for  a  closed  one.  It 
went  down  hills  as  it  went  up  them,  prudently, 
and  besides  the  ground  only  undulated  gradually, 
in  long  slopes  such  as  one  finds  at  the  top  of  a  table- 
land. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  I  caught  sight  in  the 
corner  of  a  field  of  a  statue  of  the  Abb6  Vianney's 
favourite  saint,  Saint  Philomena,  her  arm  stretched 
out  towards  about  fifteen  white  houses  which  sur- 
rounded the  church.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
village,  but  the  other  houses  cover  the  side  of  a 
hill  which  slopes  towards  the  river ;  they  are  not 
seen  as  one  arrives  by  the  road  from  Villefranche, 
and  on  this  side,  Ars  appears  like  a  crown.  The 
church  is  in  the  centre,  the  double  church,  for  the 
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old  one  has  been  preserved  and  has  become  the 
nave  of  a  new  building.  A  choir,  a  transept,  of 
fine  white  stone,  some  sculpture,  stained  glass 
windows,  marble  pavement,  a  luminous  atmosphere 
created  by  a  great  artist,  form  a  halo  round  this 
old  body  of  masonry  which  has  neither  style  nor 
beauty.  But  all  feeling  is  there  between  these 
walls  which  have  seen  the  priest  of  Ars,  which  have 
vibrated  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  in  the  badly- 
lighted  chapels  where  in  the  half  dusk  the  porcelain 
lilies  enriched  with  golden  leaves,  which  the 
saint  placed  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Philomena,  still 
flourish. 

I  enter  each  of  the  chapels  of  the  old  church, 
and  I  stay  longest  in  that  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist  because  the  confessional  of  the  Abbe* 
Vianney  is  there — I  might  say  the  cell  where  he 
heroically  spent  whole  days  and  nights,  the  un- 
wearying prisoner  of  all  the  misery  and  of  the 
moral  lassitude  which  came  to  him.  I  think  as  I 
touch  these  humble  planks  how  many  dramas  of 
the  highest  beauty,  which  are  to  be  unknown  for 
ever,  have  been  accomplished  there,  and  I  think 
also  of  the  Abbe  Vianney's  gift  of  reading  in  the 
faces  of  the  pilgrims  all  the  hidden  past  and  all 
the  future.  Then  my  guide — none  other  than  the 
present  Cure"  of  Ars — an  old  priest  with  a  very 
straight  body,  a  very  straight  glance,  a  very  straight 
mind,  and  who  must  surely  be  in  some  way  related 
to  the  old  one — leads  me  into  the  sacristy  of  the  Abbe 
Vianney.  Ten  square  feet  of  space,  a  credence,  a 
cupboard  to  hold  the  priestly  ornaments,  and  the 
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altar  flower  vases,  a  second  confessional  belonging 
to  this  man  whose  life  was  spent  in  absolving  the 
sins  of  others,  an  image  hung  on  a  nail,  walls  which 
have  always  been  cold :  that  is  what  I  love  here, 
these  are  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  listen  most 
gladly  because  they  have  never  changed,  and  have 
never  left,  and  no  one  has  even  thought  of  cleaning 
them. 

The  visit  to  the  presbytery  is  very  touching, 
too :  in  spite  of  a  little  arranging — and  the  excuse 
is  the  crowd  always  anxious  to  pillage — the  house 
still  speaks  distinctly.  I  see  the  dining-room — if 
one  can  give  the  name  to  a  room  where  the  priest 
of  Ars  ate  every  day  a  boiled  potato — the  staircase, 
a  few  rooms  turned  into  a  museum,  lastly  the  room 
where  the  blessed  man  died,  exactly  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  bed  is  still  furnished 
with  a  mattress  no  thicker  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
planks  which  always  formed  the  sleeping-place  of 
M.  Vianney  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  same  curtains 
which  were  torn  by  "  le  grappin,"  the  little  book- 
case is  there,  too,  with  the  lamp  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  the  porringer  on  the  table. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Cure  of  Ars  took  leave 
of  me : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  am  going  to  the  catechism 
class." 

"  On  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  I  hold  it  every  day  for  an  hour,  and  all  the 
children  between  seven  and  thirteen  come." 

"  Who  started  that  ?  " 

"  The  blessed." 
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It  is  sweet  to  hear  that  name  in  the  severe  tempest 
in  which  we  are  still  living.  It  was  given  after  death, 
but  the  beatitude  which  it  describes  began  during 
life.  It  has  been  communicated  to  thousands  of 
troubled  and  disabled  creatures.  What  a  prodigious 
worker  for  human  and  divine  happiness,  what  a 
power  for  consolation  and  resurrection  passed  into 
this  village,  what  a  genius,  more  beneficent  than 
all  the  others  put  together,  those  of  letters,  science, 
arts,  what  a  glory,  nearer  to  the  whole  people,  and 
more  sure  to  last  1 


OCCUPATIONS 
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The  Labourer 

WHEN  you  are  taking  a  country  walk  in  the 
autumn  and  meet  a  labouring  team,  stop 
and  look  at  it. 

Four  oxen,  or  two  oxen  and  a  horse,  or  two  horses, 
draw  the  plough,  the  vibrating  arms  of  which  are 
held,  directed,  raised,  or  lowered  by  the  labourer 
behind.  The  animals  go  slowly.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  invisible  iron  ploughshare  the  earth  is 
split,  turns  over,  falls  on  the  remains  of  the  harvest 
which  it  still  bears,  and  which  it  engulfs,  wild  flowers, 
stubble,  vetch,  maize,  which  become  food  for  future 
harvests.  The  lower  layers  of  the  earth  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  that  light  and  air  may  penetrate 
them.  The  labourer's  task,  and  this  is  a  scientific 
truth  as  well  as  a  poetic  one,  is  to  mingle  a  little 
of  the  sky  with  the  earth.  Then  he  returns,  he 
sows,  and  the  seed  germinates  that  the  world  may 
go  on  living. 

Remember  that  the  work  in  the  fields  is  the  oldest 
of  all  trades,  and  the  most  universal.  In  the 
very  beginning,  when  man  walked  on  quite  young 
soil,  which  was  full  of  energy,  he  invented  the 
plough.  It  is  carved  on  the  oldest  monuments, 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  books.  At  first  the 
simple  branch  of  a  tree  sharpened  in  the  shape  of 
a  spear,  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  came  to  be 
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made  of  metal,  enriched  by  a  breast  and  a  pair  of 
wheels.  But  the  primitive  idea  has  not  altered. 
Even  the  primitive  plough  is  preserved  intact  in  a 
great  number  of  countries.  I  have  seen  the  Arabs 
in  Africa  labouring  with  a  sort  of  large  wooden 
fish-hook  which  scratched  the  dust,  and  was  drawn 
by  a  camel  harnessed  with  a  donkey.  I  have  seen 
machines  almost  identical  in  the  countries  of  Asia 
Minor.  I  have  met,  in  the  plains  of  Rome,  fifteen 
ploughs  at  a  time  opening  and  throwing  down  the 
violet  coloured  earth.  These  were  the  same  as 
those  described  by  Virgil :  a  corner  of  iron,  two 
wooden  wings,  a  platform  behind  the  beam  on  which 
the  ploughman  stands  upright.  Half  the  world 
works  in  no  other  way.  In  truth  there  are  few 
examples  of  a  tool  so  venerable  in  age,  so  surely 
indicative  of  the  common  origin  of  man,  so  noble 
in  the  services  it  has  rendered.    Think  of  that. 

Think,  too,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  business 
more  complicated.  The  labourer  is  not  content 
with  preparing  the  soil  for  the  sowing  of  wheat 
or  rye  :  he  must  know  how  to  cultivate  the  twenty 
plants  or  kinds  of  grass  for  food  which  are  used  on 
a  farm :  he  must  feed  and  rear  several  sorts  of 
animals,  each  requiring  different  care :  he  must 
be  something  of  an  engineer — at  least  by  instinct 
or  experience — to  level  his  fields,  irrigate  them, 
raise  banks,  repair  sheds  and  bridges :  something 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  something  of  a  woodman, 
something  of  a  merchant,  and  something  of  a 
vine-grower. 

Nor  is  this  all.    A  farmer  is  a  leader.    He  rules 
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his  property.  Authority  and  foresight,  initiative, 
patience,  he  has  to  display  very  varied  qualities, 
and  he  will  only  succeed  in  his  business  if  he  possesses 
them  all.  He  needs  more  general  intelligence,  and 
more  real  breadth  of  mind  than  the  artisan,  and  his 
condition  of  life  is  also  superior.  For  he  depends 
very  little  on  the  owner,  still  less  on  customers, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  depends  more  immediately 
on  God,  which  always  makes  men  greater,  for  the 
seasons  oblige  him  to  modify  and  vary  his  work, 
and  he  gains  or  loses  by  good  and  bad  days. 

Remember  that  this  occupation,  ancestor  of  all 
trades,  and  the  noblest  of  all,  is  also  the  most 
necessary.  The  old  economist,  Turgot,  was  right 
when  he  said :  "  The  labourer  in  the  fields  can  do 
without  the  work  of  other  men,  but  no  man  could 
work  if  the  labourer  did  not  enable  him  to  live." 
It  is  he,  indeed,  who  supplies  bread,  meat,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  which  the  land  produces. 

Remember  that  the  labourer  has  played  an 
immense  part  in  the  history  of  our  country.  An 
almost  silent  part,  it  is  true.  Some  historians 
have  made  use  of  this  fact  to  represent  our  ancestors 
the  peasants  as  being  overwhelmed  with  misery, 
ignorant  of  their  rights,  and  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  tyranny.  That  is  a  statement  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  insulting  to  our  ancestors  and  to  ourselves. 
I  do  not  know  whether  our  ancestors  knew  all  their 
rights,  but  they  knew  their  duty,  which  is  always 
a  more  difficult  matter,  and  they  did  it.  They 
suffered  from  the  evils  of  their  time,  as  we  suffer 
from  the  evils  of  ours,  but  they  must  have  had  much 
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intelligence,  much  courage,  goodness,  uprightness, 
honour,  and  even  some  comforts,  since  they  created 
the  masterpiece  of  France,  a  masterpiece  which 
kings  alone  could  never  have  produced,  any  more 
than  a  general  could  win  a  battle  without  an  army. 
Remember,  lastly,  when  the  man  who  ploughs 
and  sows  goes  by,  that  if  France  were  to  lose  her 
peasants,  if  they  were  to  be  attracted  to  the  towns, 
they  would  be  replaced  by  foreign  mercenaries,  or 
else  vast  districts  would  return  to  the  uncultivated 
state  of  forest  or  heath.  Learn  also  to  esteem  and 
honour  this  humble  and  great  occupation,  which 
could  not  perish  without  the  Fatherland  perishing 
with  it. 


The  Miller 

IN  olden  times  there  were  many  more  mills 
than  there  are  to-day.  The  police  regulations 
and  many  other  causes  have  destroyed  the 
buildings  and  banished  the  millers.  When  you 
travel  along  a  French  road,  be  it  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south,  you  will  meet  scarcely  a  single 
chain  of  hills  which  has  not  mills  for  ornament. 
Some  of  them  are  still  living,  straight  on  the  pivot, 
sails  stretched  out  and  turning  in  the  wind,  others 
are  merely  carcasses  of  planks  or  ruined  walls. 
Along  the  roads  there  are  very  few  left  standing, 
the  authorities  pretending  that  the  shadow  of  the 
sails  frightened  the  horses. 

Frightened  the  horses !  Are  not  bicycles,  tram- 
ways, motors,  traction  engines,  steam  rollers,  rail- 
ways near  the  roads,  and  raised  above  it,  also  terrify- 
ing ?  But  they  are  not  suppressed.  I  should 
bear  a  grudge  against  the  administration  for  its 
unreasonableness,  and  for  the  large  number  of 
millers  whom  it  has  annoyed,  if  their  arch-enemy 
were  not,  alas !  progress  itself.  The  great  flour 
stores  close  the  little  ones.  Millers  of  both  sorts  are 
hit,  both  those  who  made  the  wind  work,  and  those 
who  compelled  the  running  streams  to  assist  them. 

For  the  first  characteristic  of  the  miller  is  that 
he  has  a  good  time,  and  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
overseer  of  his  partner,  the  water  or  the  wind,  who 
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turns  the  mill.  The  miller  receives  the  customers. 
His  cheeks  are  covered  with  flour,  and  he  wears  a 
white  apron.  He  has  keen  eyes  and  a  healthy 
appearance. 

"  Good-morning,  Monsieur  Honored  our  miller." 

94  Good-morning,  Chetif." 

"  I  have  brought  you  my  harvest  of  grain  that 
you  may  turn  it  into  flour  and  bran  for  me.  Does 
that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Fairly  well — I  shall  charge  you  high,  though." 

"  What  is  wrong  now  ?  Last  year  you  said  the 
wheat  was  hard  enough  to  break  your  mill-stones. 
This  year  it  is  soft,  and  weighty,  as  heavy  in  the 
hand  as  a  string  of  beads." 

"  There  is  too  much  of  it.  Everyone  wishes  to 
be  served  at  the  same  time.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  .  ." 

"  That's  just  it.    I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  Then  you  must  take  your  harvest  elsewhere. 
I  have  two  months'  work  to  get  through  before  I 
can  attend  to  you,  unless  you  stay  there,  as  you 
are  at  present,  with  your  nose  in  the  air,  to  blow 
into  the  sails  of  my  mill." 

Ch6tif  will  not  carry  his  grain  away.  He  takes 
it  out  of  the  cart,  carries  it  up  the  ladder,  sack  by 
sack,  and  deposits  it  in  the  place  which  Master 
Honors  points  out  to  him  :  "  Here,  Chetif,  there  : 
put  your  sacks  close  together ;  every  inch  of  space 
in  my  mill  is  valuable." 

When  the  other  has  gone  Master  Honore  sticks 
his  head  through  the  skylight.  He  sees,  thirty 
feet  below  him,  the  fields  on  the  hillside,  below 
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them  again  the  fields  of  the  valley,  the  woods,  and 
the  road  along  which  the  empty  cart  is  jolting. 
He  wets  his  first  finger  with  saliva  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  retires  inside,  changes 
the  direction  of  his  sails  a  degree,  sits  down  on  a 
full  sack,  and  whilst  the  mill  whirrs  till  the  boards 
crack  in  the  wind,  the  mice  nibble,  and  the  country 
loses  its  last  leaves,  he  goes  to  sleep,  assured  that 
when  he  wakes  the  work  will  be  done. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  in  all  ages  in  legends 
and  stories  the  miller  has  been  represented  as  a 
sort  of  philosopher.  He  has  time  to  be  one.  He 
receives  many  people,  he  knows  the  local  gossip  as 
well  as  the  news  of  the  world,  he  knows  those  who 
pay  well  and  those  who  ask  credit.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  talker.  He  is  a  personage  in  the 
immense  world  of  the  fields. 

To  see  them  in  prosperity,  numerous,  sure  of 
their  customers  as  of  the  wind  which  scarcely  ever 
fails,  and  which  blows  again  one  day  or  other, 
one  has  to  go  to  the  small  countries,  far  from 
towns,  to  the  edge  of  streams,  into  country 
places  which  are  crossed  by  few  roads.  I  know 
corners  of  Italy,  or  Spain,  I  know  mountainous 
cantons  in  Lower  Austria,  where  the  profession  has 
lost  none  of  its  renown,  nor  of  its  peacefulness. 
And  if  I  do  not  mention  Holland,  where  so  many 
mill-sails  turn  in  the  sea  breezes,  it  is  because  the 
Dutch  mills,  which  one  sees  in  rows  on  the  dykes, 
are  less  used  for  grinding  wheat  than  for  keeping 
out  the  invading  water.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  brotherhood. 
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In  France  they  are  disappearing.  The  miller 
of  the  village  is  leaving,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

I  am  sorry  not  only  because  his  mill  was  pictur- 
esque— have  you  noticed  the  great  number  of  mills 
which  artists  have  tried  to  show  us  ? — but  for  more 
serious  reasons.  Industries  are  like  prosperity  ;  it 
is  not  well  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  few.  And  when  a  trade  dies  out  too  many 
families  disappear  with  it. 

Stretch  your  sails,  hug  the  wind,  stay  on  your 
hills,  millers  of  the  heights ;  may  our  grandsons 
hear  the  whirring  of  the  four  sails  !  Millers  of  the 
valleys  do  not  forsake  the  banks  where  the  river 
dashes  up  and  swells  as  it  turns,  do  not  forsake 
the  badly  shut  dam  whence  a  wave  of  clear  water 
rushes  forth,  and  may  our  grandsons  still  hear  the 
tick-tack  of  the  great  wheels  1 


The  Shepherd 


HERE  is  the  silent  one.  The  shepherds  of 
all  the  world  are  much  more  closely  allied 
than  the  sheep  which  they  guard. 
If  you  have  only  passed  through  Beauce-Cham- 
pagne,  or  Brie,  you  have  seen  the  man  and  his 
flock.  No  one  knows  which  leads  the  other,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  third  party  of 
the  flock,  the  dog,  who  is  really  the  worker,  guardian, 
head,  and  mind  of  the  business.  He  was  taught, 
when  he  was  quite  young,  before  the  hair  formed 
tufts  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  or  fringes  on  his  paws, 
that  a  well  brought  up  sheep  ought  to  find  its  food 
in  the  driest  stubble,  on  the  shortest  heaths  ;  should 
never  go  near  green  harvests,  or  abundant  pasturage; 
and  that  this  offence  merits  a  blow  with  a  tooth ; 
ought  not  to  wander  away  from  the  flock,  which 
would  be  a  sign  of  misplaced  independence,  but 
should  feed  surrounded  by  four  other  sheep,  one 
in  front,  one  behind,  one  on  the  right,  and  one 
on  the  left ;  should  return  each  evening  to  a  square 
enclosure,  or  beneath  the  roof  of  a  stable,  and 
should  only  come  out  at  the  cry  of  the  master, 
and  if  possible  in  order.  The  dog  knows  all  the 
sheep's  duties,  and  he  sees  that  the  sheep  does 
not  forget  a  single  one  of  them.  He  is  indefatigable, 
keen,  makes  little  noise,  and  is  badly  paid  with 
a  piece  of  black  bread.    He  never  sleeps  with  more 
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than  one  eye  and  one  ear ;  and  it  is  thanks  to  him 
that  the  shepherd  is  able  to  reflect  as  he  does.  The 
whole  brotherhood  is  reflective. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  seen  the  shepherds  of 
Landes,  and  also  those  of  Crete,  busy  knitting. 
I  have  received  hospitality  from  those  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  in  their  reed-covered  huts,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  cross,  the  ladder,  and  the  lance,  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Passion.  They  have  carved 
with  their  own  hands  the  furniture  of  their  camps, 
the  wood  of  the  beds,  the  tables,  the  chairs,  and 
the  satchels.  In  Spain  and  elsewhere  a  few  of 
them  go  in  for  smuggling.  I  know  that  a  newspaper 
has  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  doubtless 
never  received  so  much  attention  from  any  other 
reader.  But  the  longest  hours  in  the  lives  of  the 
shepherds  are  spent  in  dreaming.  They  watch 
the  flock,  the  horizon,  the  clouds,  the  herbs  at  their 
feet.  They  think  of  few  things,  and  for  a  very 
long  time  of  the  same  thing.  They  have  not  even 
the  distraction  of  movement.  In  the  great  heat 
they  do  not  move  at  all ;  they  are  to  be  found 
motionless  almost  in  the  same  spot,  when  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  plains.  During  a  storm,  while 
the  other  workers  in  the  open  go  to  shelter,  the 
shepherds  content  themselves  with  putting  on  their 
cloaks.  They  face  rain,  hail,  and  frost,  like  the 
trees.  That  is  what  tans  and  wrinkles  their  faces 
at  an  early  age,  and  makes  their  eyes  indifferent ; 
they  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at  things 
inanimate,  and  so  look  at  men  in  the  same  sad, 
slow  way. 
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The  shepherdesses  have  always  had  more  wit. 
I  know  of  no  shepherd  who  has  made  a  name  in 
history  since  King  David.  And  he  only  followed 
this  calling  for  a  short  time.  One  can,  on  the 
contrary,  quote  several  shepherdess  Saints,  ex- 
quisite creatures  of  high  and  awakened  intelligence, 
of  heroic  heart.  No  one  has  told  that  they  neglected 
their  sheep.  It  is  probable  that  they  made  them 
go  out  punctually  from  the  fold  in  the  morning, 
and  return  in  the  evening,  prevented  them  all  day 
from  harming  the  property  of  others,  either  the 
neighbour's  wheat  field,  or  the  king's  forest.  But 
they  spent  in  praying  to  God,  the  time  which  the 
shepherds,  their  equals,  spend  in  dreaming.  Their 
minds  neither  rested  nor  slept.  They  held  converse 
with  saints  and  angels ;  they  were  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  purity,  of  moral  strength,  of  pity  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  of  courage  in  personal  trials, 
of  uprightness  and  simplicity,  which  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  learned  from  books,  but  which 
the  poorest  children  of  the  world,  in  former  days 
as  at  the  present  time,  might  know  and  reflect 
upon,  provided  they  belonged  to  Christian  families. 
No  one  distinguished  these  shepherdesses  from  their 
neighbours.  They  were  thought  to  be  destined  to 
become  simple  village  housewives.  All  at  once 
something  revealed  them  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world.  These  unknown,  these  most  obscure  of  the 
daughters  of  the  country,  were  prepared  for  astonish- 
ing missions.  They  possessed  the  secret  of  touching 
cruel  and  gross  souls,  of  making  themselves  heard 
when   they   spoke   of  sacrifice   and  effort ;    they 
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appeared  without  fear  before  the  lords  of  the  manor, 
and  before  kings,  gave  orders  as  those  having 
authority,  threatened  in  the  name  of  divine  justice, 
saved  a  town  besieged  by  a  barbarian  prince,  or 
led  an  army,  fought  the  enemy  better  than  old 
captains,  gave  back  life  and  glory  to  a  France  almost 
dead,  and  called  it  only  by  such  loving  names  that 
no  son  or  daughter  of  the  country  has  spoken  better 
of  her.  They  were  Saint  Germaine  of  Pibrac, 
Saint  Genevieve,  Saint  Solange,  the  blessed  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  their  sisters.  One  of  them  has  been 
chosen  as  patron  saint  of  Paris.  It  is  not  a  small 
matter,  but  one  worthy  of  reflection  and  admiration, 
that  the  first  town  of  France  should  have  for  pro- 
tector a  simple  shepherd  girl. 


The  Butcher 

LEGEND  is  not  favourable  to  the  butcher. 
She  has  represented  him  as  a  cruel  person : 
she  has  given  ferocious  instincts  to  him 
whose  trade  it  is  to  shed  the  blood  of  beasts, 
handle  their  still  warm  flesh,  and  rob  them  of  their 
skins  :  she  has  often  transformed  them  into  killers 
of  men.  In  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  you  re- 
member that  the  three  little  children : 

"  Went  one  night  to  a  butcher : 
'  Butcher,  will  you  take  us  in  ? '  " 

The  reply  is  in  the  affirmative ;  one  sees  this 
fat  red-faced  man,  his  knife  at  his  belt,  replying 
to  the  three  innocents,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them,  standing  in  the  background  to 
receive  them  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  gabled 
dwelling,  the  facade  of  which  is  barred  with  brown 
beams  forming  St.  Andrew's  Crosses.    Alas  ! 

"  They  had  only  just  come  in 
When  the  butcher  killed  them 
Cut  them  into  little  bits, 
Salted  them  like  little  pigs." 

Let  us  disregard  this  poetic  misrepresentation, 
which  speaks  of  a  salt-box  at  the  butcher's,  whilst 
earthenware  vases  of  brine,  and  the  secret  of  pre- 
serving bacon  have  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
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special  property  of  the  pork-butcher.  We  may 
grant  that  physical  strength  has  always  been 
respected,  and  justly  so,  in  a  business  where  it  is 
necessary,  and  that  those  who  possess  strength  may 
be  tempted  to  abuse  it.  We  may  agree  that 
instances  are  not  unknown,  and  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  find,  in  the  history  of  ancient  France, 
stories  of  seditions,  of  street  fights  and  robberies, 
in  which  the  butchers  of  a  town  took  a  leading 
hand.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  general 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  men  of  the 
profession  are  neither  cruelty  nor  violence.  These 
would  be  rather  the  qualities  or  faults  of  the  middle- 
classes.  The  butcher's  shop  is  a  nursery  for  stock- 
holders whose  children  will  become  officials.  And 
the  butcher,  whether  he  be  from  Provence,  Langue- 
doc,  Brittany,  or  Picardy,  the  big,  fat  butcher, 
with  his  keen  eye,  his  high  colour,  his  loud  voice, 
moving  about  full  of  energy  in  his  narrow  shop, 
among  the  meat,  of  which  he  breathes  the  fat,  is 
morally  a  sly-boots,  a  diplomatist,  and  in  his  own 
way,  even  a  bit  of  a  poet. 

The  housewives  know  and  mistrust  his  cleverness 
when  he  weighs  the  meat  with  a  light  and  ready 
hand,  or  adds  to  the  piece  asked  for  a  bundle  of 
bones  or  sinews  which  were  not  asked  for,  or  cuts 
with  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  knowing  quite  well 
what  he  is  doing,  four  pounds  of  beef  instead  of 
the  three  which  suffice. 

He  is  skilful,  too,  he  is  even  cunning,  when  he 
goes  to  the  market  to  purchase  cattle.  For  the 
greater  number  of  country  butchers  obtain  their 
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supply  direct  from  fairs  or  at  the  farms.  They  look 
like  financiers  in  their  blue  overalls,  beside  the 
country  folk  who  hold  their  cow  or  ox  by  the  nose  ; 
you  can  guess  that  they  have  in  their  pockets  the 
money  with  which  they  will  pay  if  they  buy.  But 
will  they  buy  ?  With  their  air  of  indifference,  the 
disdain  expressed  by  their  shrugging  shoulders, 
their  custom  of  belittling  the  merchandise,  their 
feints  of  going  away,  they  intimidate  the  most 
knowing,  and  weary  the  most  patient  of  sellers. 
When  they  have  gone  all  round  an  animal  they 
know  what  it  weighs.  They  have  also  discovered 
twenty  faults.  I  knew  one  who  never  failed  to 
say  to  the  owner  of  two  oxen  harnessed  to  the  same 
yoke,  and  led  to  the  fair :  "If  only  your  right- 
hand  ox  had  the  front  of  your  left-hand  one,  it 
would  be  a  fine  beast,  but  as  they  are,  neither  is 
any  good."  He  had  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  each  time  he  repeated  this  phrase  it  was  worth 
thirty  crowns  to  him. 

Buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  the  butcher  soon 
grows  rich.  He  does  not  think  the  world  a  bad 
place  since  butchers  succeed  in  it.  He  offers  his 
wife  a  brooch,  his  daughter  a  piano,  his  apprentice 
a  pin,  he  decorates  the  tails  of  the  sheep  hanging 
in  his  shop  window  with  a  gilt  paper  rose.  For 
himself  he  reserves  the  pleasure  of  tearing  off 
coupons  of  some  good  three  per  cent,  securities, 
some  good  railway  shares,  and  valuable  lottery 
tickets  which  are  the  subject  of  alternate  hopes 
and  fears.  He  hoards ;  he  disdains  the  fruitless 
agitations  of  the  politician,  he  only  asks  for  peace 
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in  the  district,  that  work  may  proceed  everywhere, 
and  that  the  pasturage  in  the  country  may  be  good. 
This  man  is  not  unreasonable.  He  soon  buys  a 
farm  and  this  is  what  reveals  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
I  have  dared  to  say  that  the  butcher  is  a  poet. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  He  acquires  a  farm  because  it  seems 
an  advantageous  and  secure  investment.  I  agree 
that  he  would  not  touch  any  business  which  was 
not  safe.  But  he  has  a  thought  for  the  future  at 
the  back  of  his  mind,  He  dreams  of  a  country 
house,  not  too  far  from  the  town,  on  a  high  road  if 
possible,  where  he  can  retire  to  a  home  of  his  own, 
surrounded  by  his  own  fields,  trees,  and  lawns. 
One  day  this  dream  is  realised.  When  he  is  about 
fifty  the  butcher  has  a  house  built  on  his  property  ; 
he  rests  there,  jovial,  and  as  crimson  in  the  face  as 
ever  ;  there  he  fishes  and  hunts,  receives  his  friends, 
and  entertains  them  hospitably  ;  there  also,  before 
he  is  an  old  man,  he  dies  of  apoplexy. 


The  Fisherman  with  the  Net 

THE  fisherman  with  a  line  has  a  brother,  the 
fisherman  with  a  net ;    as   Comedy  has  a 
sister,  Tragedy.     They  are  not  like  each 
other. 

This  is  very  evident  in  the  case  of  the  seaman, 
the  fisherman  on  the  coast  whose  life  is  full  of 
weariness  and  danger.  We  possess  in  France  every 
variety  of  this  type  of  man,  and  all  are  precious. 
We  have  the  Provencal  who  catches  the  tunny-fish 
with  the  tunny  net,  who  sets  the  trammel  for  the 
dorado  and  red  mullet ;  a  fisherman  who  was 
known  to  ancient  Gaul,  the  descendant  of  those 
Mediterranean  races,  all  of  whom  have  some  African 
blood  in  their  veins,  fighters,  fatalists,  and  pirates ; 
we  have  the  Basques  and  the  Bretons,  who  catch 
sardines,  or  drag  the  trawl-net  in  the  sandy  bottoms 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  to  Granville,  and  who 
are  divided  into  distinct  colonies,  more  numerous 
than  the  maritime  wards ;  we  have  the  sea  fisher- 
men of  Normandy,  and  those  of  Flanders,  men  of 
the  north,  adventurers  of  the  cold,  grey  sea,  fishers 
of  herrings  and  codfish,  for  whom  dangers  seem  to 
be  even  more  numerous,  with  more  frequent  fogs 
and  squalls,  with  the  currents  of  the  narrow  sea, 
with  the  incessant  passing  of  great  vessels,  which 
cut  the  small  craft  in  two,  and  do  not  even  feel 
the  impact. 
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Yes,  their  temperaments  are  of  infinite  variety, 
and  travellers  who  have  seen  a  little  of  the  coast 
of  France  can  say  almost  unerringly  in  passing  a 
group  of  State  sailors  :  "  You  come  from  Bayonne, 
you  from  Saint  Nazaire  of  Provence,  you  from  the 
island  of  Groix,  you  from  Br6hat,  you  from  Hon- 
fleur,  you  from  Dunkerque,"  so  distinctly  is  their 
origin  revealed  in  their  faces  and  gestures.  But 
the  unity  of  their  trade  has  also  done  its  work. 
These  men  are  all  brave,  daring,  industrious.  They 
have  twenty  different  ways  of  dressing  themselves, 
of  speaking,  of  rigging  a  vessel,  of  rowing,  of  baiting 
fish,  and  of  preparing  fish  soup,  but  they  have  only 
one  way  of  being  skilful,  and  of  fearing  nothing. 
And  that  is  what  the  French  sea-service  has  done 
for  us. 

Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  fisher- 
men of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  who  are  not  to  be  found 
gathered  together  in  a  single  company,  and  who  are 
yet  related  by  humour  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other. 

Along  the  rivers,  in  the  meadows,  they  build 
cabins  of  tarred  planks,  sometimes  a  stone  house ; 
but  whether  it  be  black  or  white  the  dwelling  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  agricul- 
turist or  small-holder,  of  a  worker  in  factory  or 
workshop ;  it  has  no  garden,  and  the  nets  are 
spread  to  dry  in  front  on  the  earth  or  on  the  grass. 
A  garden !  What  use  would  it  be  to  a  man  who 
gets  up  before  dawn,  returns  at  dark,  and  takes 
into  his  lungs  all  the  dustless  air  which  floats  over 
running  water  ?    When  would  he  have  leisure  to 
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cultivate  it  ?  And  would  his  wife  have  more  time 
than  he  to  water  lettuces  and  plant  cabbages  when 
she  has  constantly  to  be  mending  the  torn  mesh 
of  casting  nets,  seines,  eel-pots,  trammel  nets, 
hoop  nets,  of  the  almost  numberless  traps  in  which 
fresh-water  fish  are  caught  ? 

Besides,  the  fisherman  is  a  wanderer.  As  a  rule 
he  camps  on  the  edge  of  the  rivers,  and  if  he  has 
a  house  like  a  townsman's  it  is  not  in  his  "  beat," 
where  he  is  in  constant  warfare  against  water, 
wind,  fish,  poachers,  water-bailiffs,  and  boatmen. 
The  fisherman  pays  the  State  very  dearly  for  the 
right  to  fish  in  a  limited  reach  of  stream  or  river, 
up  to  two  miles  up-stream  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
down  stream,  or  more  or  less.  He  knows  that  the 
carp  has  become  scarce — he  has  himself  to  thank 
for  that — that  the  perch  are  diminishing,  that  the 
young  barbel  are  not  plentiful ;  he  knows  that 
when  it  is  very  cold,  fishing  becomes  impossible ; 
that  during  two  months  in  spring  it  is  forbidden, 
and  that  there  are  in  this  occupation  unfortunate 
and  inexplicable  ups  and  downs.  He  is,  then,  greedy 
of  gain  ;  a  devastator,  and  imprudent.  He  poaches 
the  waters  more  than  the  peasants  the  woods.  He 
does  not  often  obey  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  his  nets.  He  is  met  sometimes 
on  sand  banks,  at  hours  when  honest  fishing  has 
stopped.  He  willingly  drops  a  cast  net  into  pre- 
serves where  such  a  thing  is  forbidden.  All  occa- 
sions are  good  to  him.  When  the  rivers  are  frozen 
over  he  fastens  the  branches  of  a  willow  together, 
hides  himself  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  early  morning 
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during  fogs,  when  the  birds  travel  with  the  first 
glint  of  daylight,  he  shoots  wild  duck,  teal,  and 
geese.  When  a  grey  heron  ventures  within  gunshot 
he  shoots  it,  too,  and  sells  it  to  an  amateur.  In 
spring  he  takes  the  lapwing's  eggs  from  the  open 
fields.  In  the  hot  days  of  summer  if  he  sees  a 
pike  asleep  between  two  water-lilies  the  chances 
are  two  to  one  that  he  takes  it. 

The  greater  number  of  these  river  fishermen  are 
agile  and  well-made.  Their  minds  also  are  keen, 
less  silent  than  many  sea-folk,  less  knowing  in  the 
distinction  between  mine  and  thine,  more  cunning, 
and  less  disinterested.  But  the  free  life  makes 
them  independent  enough.  They  are  obliging, 
down  on  evil  doing,  capable  of  an  act  of  courage 
provided  it  is  on  the  water.  The  race  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  would  have  fewer  faults  if  the  occupa- 
tion brought  in  more,  if  fish  were  more  abundant 
in  better  managed  waters. 


The  Weaver 

FLAX  and  hemp  used  to  supply  a  fine  domestic 
industry.  If  the  hemp  grew  in  a  few  districts 
only,  in  the  light  deep  soil  of  the  watered 
plains,  the  flax  opened  its  blue  flower  over  almost 
the  whole  of  France.  It  was  found  in  every  village 
as  were  spinners  to  spin  it.  It  gave  its  flower  to 
everyone,  its  seed  to  the  mill  to  make  oil,  its  stalks 
to  the  old  women  and  young  girls  who  were 
privileged  to  use  the  distaff,  the  mothers  having 
their  arms  full  of  children. 

They  spun  then,  old  and  young,  the  distaff  under 
the  left  arm  and  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  bodice, 
they  spun  as  they  herded  sheep  and  geese,  as  they 
led  the  cows  to  pasture ;  they  turned  the  spindle 
with  the  right  hand  ;  it  was  like  the  rosary  of  their 
work,  which  they  never  wearied  of  telling.  They 
learnt  to  handle  both  from  early  childhood.  A  little 
of  their  renown,  a  little  of  their  housewifely  honour 
and  womanly  virtue  seemed  to  depend  on  their 
skill  with  the  spindle.  Queen  Bertha  with  her 
ladies  in  waiting  used  to  spin  like  the  poorest  woman 
in  her  kingdom.  Joan  of  Arc  said  to  her  judges  to 
show  that  she  was  an  honest  girl  and  in  no  way 
peculiar  :  "As  for  spinning  I  fear  competition  with 
no  woman  in  Rouen.' ' 

In  those  days  people  did  not  buy  shirts,  sheets, 
and  dish-cloths  ready  made  from  the  big  shops, 
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but  each  family  had  its  own  thread  factory,  as  each 
had  its  own  bakery  under  the  roof  of  its  own 
dwelling :  I  do  not  say  it  was  an  improvement  on 
our  times,  but  it  was  a  good  thing.  The  skilful 
"  gossips,"  when  they  hired  out  their  spindle,  could 
earn  a  considerable  sum  each  week  without  leaving 
their  homes  and  the  care  of  the  household.  And 
if,  as  generally  happened,  they  spun  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  wear  and  use  this  blessed  cloth,  into  which 
mother,  sister,  or  wife  had  spun  a  little  of  her 
thought. 

The  thread  left  the  house  in  skeins.  It  was 
entrusted  to  the  weaver.  And  he,  too,  was  one  of 
those  innumerable  toilers  of  olden  days,  whose 
work  did  not  take  him  away  from  either  home  or 
family.  Very  often  the  wife,  the  daughter,  and 
the  sons  worked  beside  the  father,  in  the  room  where 
the  sound  of  labour  scarcely  ever  ceased.  The 
weaver  knew  his  wooden  loom ;  he  could  often 
repair  it  himself ;  and  he  knew  his  customers  and 
the  changeable  taste  of  men.  And  he  did  not 
make  one  kind  of  cloth  only,  but  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  thread  and  the  fancy  of  the  spinner, 
according  to  the  means  of  his  customer  and  the 
custom  of  the  country,  he  made  linen  of  all  thick- 
nesses and  all  shades  from  stuff,  rugged  as  granite, 
which  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  sheets,  to 
the  finest  cambric  for  the  veils  and  handkerchiefs 
of  the  rich. 

For  many  centuries  the  weaver  lived  thus  in 
his  family  workroom.    Then  the  reign  of  steam 
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began.  The  hand-looms,  the  poor  little  wooden 
looms,  round  which  the  life  of  the  family  could  go 
on,  and  was,  indeed,  enlivened  by  it,  were  quickly 
depreciated,  ruined,  abandoned.  Great  factories 
were  built ;  armies  of  workmen  entered  them,  but 
to  go  in  there  they  had  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
God  knows  how  much  real  misery  there  is  in  this 
progress,  which  separates  husband  and  wife,  mother 
and  children ! 

To-day  if  you  go  through  the  villages  where 
there  used  to  be  many  weavers,  you  may  perhaps 
be  shown  in  a  cellar  by  the  road  side,  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  skylights,  an  old  man,  who  persists  in 
weaving  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  earns  a 
precarious  livelihood.  If  you  question  him  he  will 
tell  you  that  when  he  goes  no  one  will  think  of  con- 
tinuing the  business,  which  no  longer  supports  even 
good  or  industrious  workers.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  old  linens  have  fewer  admirers,  but  that  they 
had  solid  advantages,  and  he  will  grumble.  You 
yourself  will  notice  that  the  pots  of  sweet  basil 
which  formerly  flourished  and  had  a  very  sweet 
scent,  or  the  red  geranium,  which  used  to  bloom  at 
the  cellar  window  all  the  summer  through,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  weaver,  have  disappeared  with  the 
good  old  times,  with  the  luck,  the  taste  for  the 
trade,  and  the  hope  of  overcoming  poverty. 

Happily  what  has  been  done  by  steam  may  be 
undone  by  electricity.  A  wonderful  invention 
enables  the  driving  force  to  be  transmitted  along 
a  wire  to  a  great  distance.  Perhaps  in  this  way 
the  world  of  manual  labour  may  be  once  more 
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revolutionised,  and  the  family  workroom  in  many 
instances  restored.  The  weavers  are  amongst 
those  who  could  most  easily  return  in  this  way  to 
the  deserted  dwellings.  In  some  corners  of  France 
the  gcod  order  of  things  has  already  been  re-estab- 
lished :  the  force,  more  completely  under  control. 
is  at  the  service  of  man  wherever  he  chooses  to  live, 
like  water,  like  gas ;  and  the  houses,  which  were 
thought  to  be  destroyed  for  ever,  are  being  re-built. 
The  weaving  looms  are  returning  to  the  homes. 

I  long  with  all  my  heart  for  the  coming  of  this 
new  progress.  But  what  will  never  reappear  is 
the  spinner  with  the  distaff,  the  spinner  with  the 
wheel,  all  the  poetry  and  humble  wealth  which 
wool,  hemp  and  flax  made  in  the  hands  of  our 
grandmothers. 


The  Blacksmith 

ALL  these  children  of  St.  Eloi  are  strong 
men.  They  have  not  the  useless  fat  of  the 
butcher,  but  they  have  great  muscles,  and, 
above  all,  enormous  arms,  accustomed  to  raising 
heavy  things,  hammers,  bars  of  iron,  cart  wheels, 
beams  which  they  reduce  to  poles.  For  they  are 
often  wheelwrights  as  well  as  blacksmiths  in  the 
country,  and  those  who  build  neither  carts  nor 
carriages  can  at  least  shoe  horses. 

They  hardly  ever  work  alone.  The  smith  must 
have  a  workman  or  apprentice  to  help  him.  They 
live  a  little  on  the  road  which  passes  their  forge, 
and  the  most  occupied,  the  most  conscientious, 
does  not  pass  an  hour  without  exchanging  a  greeting 
with  the  deputy  on  his  way  to  the  council  room, 
the  messenger  or  milkmaid  returning  from  the 
town,  the  farm  labourer  who  comes  to  ask  if  the 
point  of  the  ploughshare  is  sharpened  yet.  The 
little  boys  astride  the  mares  which  know  their  own 
way  to  the  forge,  and  stop  at  the  door  of  their 
own  accord,  arrive  at  night-fall  when  the  men  have 
unharnessed  the  beasts  of  burden.  "  What  do  you 
want,  little  one  ?  "  "  New  shoes  for  Julie,  Master 
Foubert ;  the  master  has  asked  for  good  nails. 
Must  I  wait  long  ?  M — "  An  hour  at  most."  The 
hour  lengthens  out,  and  night  falls.  Artists  have 
loved  to  depict  this  aspect  of  the  forge.     French, 
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Flemish,  English,  German,  they  have  painted  it 
at  dusk,  when  the  coal  fire  flames  more,  and  awakens 
more  reflections  in  the  daylight  mixed  with  shadows. 
The  apprentice  blows  the  great  bellows  hung  from 
the  roof  and  pulls  his  chain  :  the  master,  his  heavy 
perspiring  face  lit  up,  turns  and  re-turns  the  iron 
in  the  flame ;  the  horses  are  fastened  to  hooks  in 
the  wall,  and  wait  with  drooping  heads  while  the 
road  behind  them  unwinds  its  diminishing  ribbon, 
turns,  and  loses  itself  among  the  trees. 

It  is  a  subject  so  familiar  to  every  walker,  that 
you  will  find  it  reproduced  on  the  coloured  plates 
which  delighted  the  people,  still  simple  in  their 
tastes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  With 
the  views  of  Paris,  nothing  was  more  fashionable 
than  views  of  the  principal  trades,  printed  in  the 
soft  paste  by  the  workmen  of  Limoges  or  Gien. 
Look  at  the  collection.  Next  to  the  water-carrier, 
a  robust  Auvergnat  whose  face  gets  broader  towards 
the  bottom,  no  one  looks  better  or  seems  happier 
to  be  alive  than  the  village  blacksmith,  placing  a 
shoe  on  the  smoking  hoof  of  a  horse.  And  the 
picture  is  not  incorrect. 

I  must  add  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  craft 
grows  with  the  man,  and  may  develop  into  a  high 
art.  It  is  the  inferior  posts  in  offices,  the  poor 
clerks'  places,  so  keenly  sought  after  by  the  simple- 
minded,  which  are  sealed  up,  have  no  outlet,  im- 
prison body,  mind,  fortune,  which  under  such 
conditions  can  only  vegetate.  Manual  trades  are 
free  otherwise,  they  are  other  schools  of  human 
dignity,    of    progress,    other    sources    of    wealth. 
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Above  the  ordinary  blacksmith  there  is  the  smith, 
skilled  enough  to  make  strong  rooms  and  frame- 
works of  metal ;  there  is  the  great  business  which 
disposes  of  considerable  capital,  which  forges  the 
armour  plates  of  our  ironclads  and  fortresses, 
which  drills  our  cannon,  and  throws  bridges  over 
our  rivers,  and  above  all  there  are  master  smiths, 
who  have  designed,  built,  filed,  polished,  and  brought 
to  perfection  iron  screens  like  that  of  Nancy,  doors 
like  that  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre, 
armour  like  that  in  our  museums,  swords,  bucklers, 
vases,  candelabra,  and  even  the  numerous  wrought- 
iron  balconies  which  may  still  be  found  in  the  old 
towns  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  which  will 
be  seen  again  to-morrow,  quite  new,  sealed  in 
white  stone,  when  the  taste  for  decoration  which 
is  rapidly  reviving,  has  renewed  the  interior  of  our 
houses  and  turns  its  attention  to  the  decoration  of 
the  outsides. 


The  Chair  Mender 

A  SMALL  trade,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
dying,   and  has   revived.      I  do  not  think 
anyone   has  grown  rich  at  it ;    but  it  will 
keep  a  man.     Can  more  be  asked  of  any  trade 
which  is  healthy,  and  has  no  dead  season  ? 

That  it  is  healthy  has,  you  will  agree,  been  proved 
by  experience.  The  happiest  chairmenders  have 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  poorest,  those  who 
are  not  bound  to  anyone  by  contract  or  promise, 
but  who  receive  their  orders  from  the  person  who 
has  worn  out  the  chair,  and  go  themselves  to 
gather  the  rushes.  They  choose  days  when  there 
is  no  pressure  of  work,  turn  towards  some  deserted 
river  bend,  towards  a  pond  or  marsh,  on  the  edges 
of  which,  as  is  known  by  certain  and  traditional 
science  among  the  beggars  of  the  town,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  rushes  will  be  found  to  bottom 
chairs  and  cradle  nests.  They  gather  carefully, 
rush  by  rush,  taking  care  to  go  down  to  the  place, 
where  the  beautiful  round  green  stem  springs  from 
a  group  of  leaves  the  colour  of  wet  earth ;  they 
form  a  sheath  the  height  of  a  man,  sleep  beside  it 
if  the  weather  permits,  and  return  to  their  homes, 
having  taken  a  half  day  of  good  air,  and  having 
paid  nothing  for  their  goods  beyond  a  touch  of  the 
cap  to  the  passing  master  or  keeper  going  his 
rounds. 
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The  rushes  for  chairs,  the  sloes  for  gin,  the  wild 
curled  grass  used  for  mattresses,  the  snails  in  the 
hedges,  the  bilberries,  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  wild 
strawberries,  and  sometimes  dandelions  are  the  last 
unclaimed  property  of  civilised  lands.  It  is  on 
these  that  the  small  chairmender  makes  his  profits. 
The  others,  those  who  do  not  work  on  their  own 
account  but  for  a  chair-maker  or  upholsterer  who 
employs  them,  as  a  rule  receive  the  rush  at  the 
same  time  as  the  chair  it  is  to  cover.  They  have 
fewer  walks  to  go.  But  both  have  for  workshop 
their  family  room  :  they  twist  rush  or  straw  without 
leaving  house  or  children  ;  their  souls  have  more 
peace  while  their  hands  are  working.  The  factory 
does  not  swallow  them  up. 

For  a  moment  they  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
Some  old  chairmenders  of  my  acquaintance  aban- 
doned the  trade,  thinking  it  was  about  to  desert 
them.  Think  of  it !  Instead  of  rush  and  rye- 
straw  the  new  generation  demanded  that  they 
should  plait,  according  to  a  learned  taste,  narrow 
strips  of  rattan  bark,  or  even  the  bark  of  other 
trees !  Several  artists  refused.  Their  children,  or 
their  cousins,  greater  philosophers,  accepted  the 
change  of  style,  plaited  whatever  was  wanted,  and 
got  on  well. 

No  long  time  was  necessary  to  prove  that  rattan 
wears  out  like  other  things,  and  that  the  fashion 
may  complicate  the  apprenticeship  a  little,  but  it 
will  rage  and  change  in  vain  ;  the  good  rush  of  the 
marsh,  the  golden  strand  rolled  on  itself  will  always 
be  the  real  wage-earner  of  the  mender  of  chairs. 
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As  to  the  dead  season  it  is  never  very  long. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  one  sits  at  every 
season ;  in  every  season  boys  jump  on  chairs  with 
both  feet,  or  cut  with  knives  the  fine  twists  of  rye 
to  make  crowns.  The  chair-mender  cries  in  the 
street :  "  Mender  !  Chair-mender  !  "  He  is  called  ; 
he  comes  in ;  he  goes  out  again  with  the  damaged 
article,  which  he  has  hung  on  his  left  arm  ;  he  hangs 
another  on  his  right ;  he  hooks  other  invalid 
chairs  to  the  feet  of  the  first  two  ;  he  returns  home 
with  a  pyramid.  Then  the  work  can  begin.  The 
wife  often  helps  her  husband.  The  children,  if 
they  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  skilful,  cut  the 
bars  of  white  wood.  A  starling  in  a  cage,  a  bull- 
finch, or  a  lark  sings  in  the  window.  I  have  seen 
families  of  chairmenders  as  merry  as  their  birds. 
But  I  must  admit  that  they  are  very  poor,  and 
less  sure  than  he  of  their  daily  bread. 


The  Flower  Gardener 

THIS  is  a  very  pleasant  occupation,  very 
healthy,  sufficiently  remunerative,  and  its 
good  name  has  never  been  compromised 
by  violent  strikes  and  seditions.  Gardeners  are 
peaceful,  wise  men.  Where  do  you  see  them 
wasting  their  time  in  making  speeches  or  in 
listening  to  them  ?  When  are  they  to  be  met 
in  the  streets  parading  flags  which  have  nothing 
national  about  them,  songs  which  are  not  in 
the  least  harmonious,  and  ideas  which  are  far 
from  brotherly  ?  Their  names  are  not  to  be  found, 
be  it  said  to  their  honour,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
bad  times  for  France. 

Flower  gardeners  have  something  better  to  do ; 
they  have  their  living  to  earn  by  propagating,  by 
increasing  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  world — 
the  flowers.  They  ornament  our  windows,  and  the 
highest  storey  often  boasts  the  best  flowers,  they 
decorate  our  streets  with  flowers,  our  tables,  our 
buttonholes,  our  dresses,  our  hats  sometimes,  and 
the  little  gardens  which  we  have  in  town ;  they 
also  supply  the  large  gardens  which  are  public 
property,  where  everyone  can  admire,  breathe,  and 
consider  if  he  so  please,  flowers  so  beautiful  and 
choice  that  even  kings  do  not  possess  more  lovely 
ones.  What  would  become  of  us  without  them  in 
the  towns,  if  we  had  nothing  to  look  at  but  dust, 
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stones,  iron,  and  men,  without  a  blade  of  green  to 
remind  us  that  nature  is  round  the  artificial,  that 
there  is  silence  round  the  noise. 

In  truth  the  world  could  not  do  without  flowers, 
above  all,  the  world  which  lives  in  close  quarters, 
and  suffers.  Have  you  noticed  the  purchasers  of 
bunches  of  violets,  or  sprays  of  carnations,  and 
mignonette,  when  the  sellers  pass  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  their  little  hand-barrows  ?  They  are 
work-girls  who  will  go  without  dessert  presently  on 
account  of  the  penny  which  the  bouquet  has  cost ; 
young  women  who  are  far  from  being  fine  ladies ; 
housewives,  old  women,  wrinkled,  worn  out,  and 
surely  little  spoilt  by  fortune.  They  carry  off 
the  same  bouquet  of  which  there  are  dozens  in  the 
barrow,  and  they  all  have  a  contented  smile,  a 
look  of  tenderness  for  this  morsel  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  colour  and  scent,  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  to  young,  graceful,  exquisite,  fragile,  and 
touching  life,  added  to  their  own. 

The  workgirl  will  put  her  violets  into  a  glass  on 
her  work-table,  and  will  dream  of  the  future ;  the 
young  wife  will  let  them  wither  in  her  bodice,  and 
will  feel  that  it  is  well,  and  that  there  is  another 
harmony  here  below;  the  old  woman  will  keep 
hers  in  the  shade,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  looking 
at  these  tiny  things  which  do  not  turn  from  her 
because  she  is  old,  and  which  give  her  their  fresh- 
ness, their  perfume,  their  brightness,  without 
withdrawing  them  and  diminishing  them,  as  so 
many  other  pleasures  are  withdrawn  and  diminished. 
No  one  could  say  how  many  happy  thoughts  have 
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been  awakened  in  the  souls  of  men  by  flowers. 
They  are  partners  and  friends.  They  are  a  form 
of  our  adoration,  when  we  decorate  the  churches 
with  sheafs,  or  when  the  children  strew  rose-leaves 
in  processions.  They  go  with  us  when  we  follow 
our  dead,  and  watch  at  the  tomb  for  a  little — even 
longer  than  ourselves. 


The  Chimney  Sweep 

WHEN  I  was  a  child  I  used  often  to  wonder : 
What  use  is  hail  ?  What  use  are  fleas 
and  caterpillars  ?  What  use  is  wind  or 
smoke  ?  and  so  on.  I  had  been  told,  and  the 
statement  is  reasonable — that  there  was  nothing 
useless  in  the  world.  I  tried  to  justify  the  state- 
ment, and  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  and 
trouble  of  mind.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
answer  was  self-evident.  With  regard  to  smoke, 
I  remember  I  had  scarcely  asked  the  question 
when  I  replied  with  the  disdainful  celerity  with 
which  one  answers  questions  which  are  too  easy : 
That  is  very  simple !  First  it  is  pretty  above  the 
chimneys,  and  then  it  helps  the  sweeps  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  was  mistaken.  The  usefulness  of  a  thing  will 
never  be  entirely  known  to  us.  We  advance 
slowly,  and  not  surely,  into  this  prodigious  night 
of  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  and  there,  where  a 
sun  would  be  needed  to  illumine  everything  we 
possess  only  a  smoky,  flickering  wick,  woven 
thread  by  thread,  lighted  with  difficulty,  which  we 
call  Science,  and  of  which  we  are,  after  all,  justly 
proud.  But  it  is  only  a  wick.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  discover  that  nothing  is  more  valuable  than  a 
smoking  chimney,  and  those  good  gusts  of  wind, 
by  which  the  whole  ascending  column  of  gas  and 
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coal  dust  is  brought  back  into  the  room,  and  rolls 
over  ceiling  and  beams.  We  shudder  over  the 
faded  hangings  and  soiled  paint,  while  all  the  time 
it  is  a  disinfecting  wave  which  has  impregnated 
and  made  them  healthy.  Smoke  kills  injurious 
germs.  It  has  saved,  in  poor  farms,  in  wretched 
lodgings,  in  attics,  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the 
chimney-builders,  in  middle-class  dwellings,  a 
crowd  of  people  who  never  suspected  it,  and  made 
complaints  about  it. 

I  was  myself  angry  with  smoke  which  left  its 
appointed  route.  I  only  considered  it  good  and 
wise  when  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
chimney,  or  spreading  into  the  open  air,  waving, 
pushed  by  the  breeze,  I  thought  in  my  simplicity 
that  it  only  played  this  double  role,  of  plume  and 
weather-cock  outside,  or  else  black  soot  inside,  a 
slowly  prepared  work  for  the  sweep  in  winter. 
Must  they  not  live  ?  What  would  become  of  them 
without  soot  ? 

I  have  always  pitied  them.  Not  with  the  pity 
which  finds  expression  in  songs,  romances,  or 
pictures,  and  aims  at  making  us  weep  over  the 
little  sweep  leaving  Auvergne,  carrying  his  little 
box,  and  leaving  his  mother.  It  is  always  sad  to 
leave  one's  mother  even  when  one  does  not  come 
from  Auvergne,  and  I  knew  of  far  too  many  instances 
of  the  same  kind  to  be  particularly  touched  by 
that  one. 

The  chimney  sweeps  were  not  then  after  all  more 
interesting  than  cabin  boys  ?  But  I  pitied  them 
for  the  hardness  of  their  trade.    I  saw  them  climb 
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on  the  shoulders  of  their  master,  hoist  themselves 
into  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  and  supported 
only  by  the  pressure  of  their  knees  and  loins ;  I 
wondered  all  the  time  they  were  going  up  what 
would  happen  if  they  got  tired,  if  they  had  not 
enough  strength  to  keep  themselves  propped  against 
the  two  sides ;  I  thought  of  their  agony  in  the 
narrower  passages,  where  they  might  suffocate,  and 
of  the  difficult  breathing  of  those  little  chests, 
squeezed  by  the  contraction  of  the  body,  and 
breathing  air  impregnated  with  falling  soot. 

Happily  their  occupation  died  out.  Chimneys 
are  no  longer  suitable  for  this  inhuman  work. 
They  heat  us  badly ;  they  often  have  ridiculously 
small  openings ;  but  at  least  children  no  longer 
climb  them.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  the 
earnings  of  the  last  Auvergnats,  furnished  with  a 
scraper  who  may  still  be  heard  singing  from  time 
to  time :  "  Sweep  the  chimneys  from  top  to 
bottom !  "  but  they  must  be  very  indifferent. 
They  will  become  so  poor  from  year  to  year  that 
all  the  mothers  of  Auvergne  will  prefer  to  send 
their  sons  to  Tunis,  Tonkin,  New  Caledonia,  Mada- 
gascar, or  the  plains  of  France — why  not'? — 
rather  than  into  the  chimney  shafts. 

So  be  it ! 


The  Boatman 

A  BOATMAN  is  no  more  a  sailor  than  the 
river  is  the  sea.  But  they  are  related.  No 
one  can  be  a  boatman  without  a  vocation, 
without  undergoing  danger,  without  becoming 
more  independent  and  brave  of  spirit.  As  to  the 
financial  profit,  it  has  varied,  and  will  always 
vary,  with  time. 

Was  it  not  believed,  for  instance,  when  the 
railways  were  built  in  all  directions  across  France 
that  it  was  all  up  with  boating,  that  no  struggle 
was  possible,  that  the  "  moving  ways,"  the  beauti- 
ful streams  and  rivers  which  never  cease  to  provide 
us  with  the  means  of  travelling  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  were  about  to  lose  one  of  their  natural 
roles,  to  become  useless,  thanks  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  would  henceforth  move  only  the 
pleasure  boats  of  riverside  residents,  and  the  old 
nests  of  willow  warblers  ?  Alas  I  This  was 
believed. 

The  error  would  have  done  no  great  harm  had  it 
remained  only  in  the  minds  of  the  economists,  and 
of  those  who  read  them ;  their  predictions  have 
never  led  the  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  boat- 
men themselves  took  fright  at  the  speed  of  these 
locomotives,  which  passed  within  sight  of  the 
barges ;  they  despaired  of  their  boats,  demolished 
them  one  by  one,  made  wood  fires  of  them,  and  over 
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the  ashes  of  their  punts  dreamt  sadly  that  their 
calling  was  dead.  The  Government  was  soon 
persuaded  of  it.  When  they  no  longer  saw  on  the 
water  the  white  sails  of  long  ago  they  neglected 
the  canals,  and  the  rivers  silted  up  ;  such  is  the  story 
of  the  Loire.  Even  where  the  rivers  were  not 
abandoned,  they  were  at  least  neglected,  and  the 
small  towns  on  their  banks,  which  depended  more 
or  less  on  the  river  traffic,  rapidly  declined.  We 
must  honestly  say  :  the  master-boatmen  of  France 
were  wanting  in  perseverance  and  perhaps  in 
intelligence. 

Their  lesson  came  from  the  north,  from  the  north 
of  France,  and  especially  from  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Germany. 

Look  at  an  atlas.  This  long  stretch  of  coast, 
indented,  flat,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
which  extends  from  the  frontier  of  France  to  the 
frontier  of  Russia  is  meshed  with  blue  on  the 
maps.  Nowhere  does  free  and  running  water 
occupy  so  large  a  space.  The  Escaut,  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
the  Niemen,  enormous  rivers,  twenty  smaller  ones, 
more  tjian  a  hundred  streams,  have  dug  their  beds 
there.  VTo-day  a  system  of  canals  links  these 
water-wVys  together,  which  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  Europe,  and  even,  by  means  of  the  Danube, 
communicates  with  the  East.  In  such  countries, 
shipping  was  too  powerful  and  too  necessary  to 
retreat  before  the  railways.  The  boatmen  certainly 
did  not  rejoice  over  the  arrival  of  the  first  engines 
which  drew  loaded  waggons,  but  they  were  numerous 
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persevering,  obstinate,  and  they  realised  that  by 
one  means  shipping  could  be  kept  alive ;  that 
means  was  its  transformation. 

To-day,  if  you  travel  in  the  north  of  France,  a 
country  of  level  land  and  numerous  canals,  you 
will  meet,  gliding  between  two  meadows,  or  two 
fields  of  beetroot,  punts  of  a  new  type,  more  solid, 
better  built,  with  a  stable  in  the  middle.  Yes,  the 
boat  has  freed  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  hirer 
of  horses ;  it  carries  its  own  towing  horses,  and  as 
a  rule  when  a  fine  Percheron  horse  has  disembarked 
to  draw  the  floating  house,  his  comrade  is  resting 
within  while  he  awaits  his  turn. 

But  if  you  travel  in  Germany  you  will  notice 
very  different  innovations. 

The  Germans  have  not  only  spent  enormous  sums 
on  the  maintenance  and  rectification  of  the  water 
courses,  on  the  erection  of  model  locks,  of  river 
ports  and  docks ;  their  great  merit  is  that  they 
have  transformed  and  perfected  the  organisation 
of  the  shipping.  This  is  due  to  private  enterprise, 
a  memorable  struggle  of  small  capitalists  who 
wished  to  live.  They  entered  into  partnership,  the 
boatmen  of  Mayence,  Dusseldorf,  and  Ruhrort ; 
they  abandoned  the  old  wooden  barges  and  in- 
vented a  new  type,  of  sheet-iron,  of  greater  tonnage, 
and  yet  elegant  in  shape ;  they  abandoned  sails 
almost  entirely,  and  built  powerful  tugs  which 
drew  but  little  water  ;  they  opened  in  all  the  small 
towns  where  the  boats  are  laid  up  in  winter,  schools 
of  shipping,  where  young  people  might  learn  to 
become  more  than  clever  workmen,  skilled  artisans 
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armed  for  the  great  struggle ;  they  urged  and 
guided  the  State  in  the  execution  of  public  works, 
and  they  so  far  succeeded  that  on  the  Rhine  alone, 
in  twenty  years,  the  river  traffic  increased  from 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  to  three 
thousand  millions  of  tons  ! 

There  is  the  example.  It  is  encouraging.  When 
our  boatmen  of  the  Seine,  the  Gironde,  and  the 
Rhone  unite,  and  combined  effort  takes  the  place 
of  vain  complaints  and  groans ;  when  the  valiant 
struggle  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  "  The  navigable  Loire,"  or  their  opponents, 
supporters  of  the  "  lateral  canal "  has  succeeded 
and  given  back  to  the  country  the  first  of  its  silted 
up  rivers,  in  fact  when  we  wish  it,  the  boatman's 
trade  will  revive  among  us  also.  We  shall  see 
strings  of  boats,  more  numerous,  more  heavily 
laden,  faster  than  formerly,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing our  water  courses,  and  stopping  at  the  small, 
neglected  ports.  The  trade  will  call  to  life  again 
the  old  race  of  French  boatmen,  the  brave,  active, 
cheerful  race,  sharpened  by  travel  and  kept  per- 
petually awake.  For  the  boatman  is  a  traveller, 
and  in  consequence  is  more  or  less  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  humorist ;  he  deals  with  men  of  every  type 
and  every  accent,  and  in  this  way  acquires  more 
knowledge  and  sharpness  than  those  who  stay  at 
home  ;  he  needs  initiative  and  determination  ;  he 
must  have  a  farmer's  eye  for  the  weather,  and  a 
sailor's  for  the  currents ;  he  is  more  independent 
than  a  landsman,  because  beneath  his  feet  he  has 
a  plank  which  is  his  own,  and  beneath  that  plank 
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the  water  which  belongs  to  no  one  ;  he  often  grows 
rich,  as  history  testifies ;  he  lives,  as  it  is  good  to 
live,  an  active  life  in  the  open  air. 

If  you  walk  along  the  quays  on  the  Seine, 
especially  in  the  autumn  when  the  harvest  has 
been  gathered,  and  the  boats,  floating  barns,  full 
of  apples,  of  chestnuts,  and  of  wine,  collect  in  the 
wharves  of  Paris,  look  at  the  population  who  dwell 
there  for  a  time,  and  think  of  the  fine  journeys  which 
these  boatmen  have  made.  They  come  from 
Franche-Comte,  Auvergne,  or  Lorraine.  They  may 
be  recognised  by  their  accents.  From  the  bridge 
of  their  craft  they  have  seen  the  hills  and  plains 
of  France  glide  quietly  past.  Here  they  are  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  living  in  their  nouses  like 
citizens  of  Paris.  And  better  than  a  citizen  perhaps 
when  the  selling  season  is  over  they  will  resume 
with  full  pockets  the  road  to  their  own  province. 

It  is  a  fine  trade  which  may  flourish  once  more. 
May  God  protect  the  shipping ! 


The  Postman 

MEN    may   be    divided    into    many    classes, 
notably  into  these  two  :    those  who  dread 
the   postman,  and   those  who   await  his 
arrival  impatiently. 

The  first  class  is  certainly  the  smaller,  and  one  in 
which  youth  is  rarely  to  be  found.  One  must  have 
suffered  cruel  things  of  life,  or  possess  a  mind 
devoid  of  all  curiosity,  fearful,  and  of  savage 
temper  to  flee  from  the  fine  little  man  who  comes 
every  morning  more  regularly  than  the  sun  itself, 
to  stand  in  the  framework  of  the  door  and  open 
his  bag ;  I  knew  an  old  man  who  was  like  that. 
In  his  youth  he  had  travelled  through  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  he  had  conversed  in  their  own 
language  with  the  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Mandarins 
of  China,  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, the  Spaniard  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  the  English  of  the  whole  world.  And  from 
having  known  so  many  varieties  of  men  he  had 
acquired  some  disdain  and  even  some  distrust  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Living  in  the  country,  he 
was  seized  with  fear  when  at  the  corner  of  his 
avenue,  he  caught  sight  of  the  man  in  the  blue 
blouse  and  the  piped  cap.  '*  Oh  dear  !  "  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Here  he  is !  He  is  coming  in.  He  has 
come  in !  What  tiresome  news  is  he  bringing  this 
time  ?     Why  do  they  write  to  me  ?     What  do  they 
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want  with  their  letters,  their  books,  and  their 
telegrams  ?  " 

Quite  a  different  spirit  animates  the  greater 
number  of  the  dwellers  in  town  or  country.  In 
the  country  especially  the  arrival  of  the  postman  is 
an  event.  To  have  his  mail  in  good  time  the 
squire  of  the  manor  makes  the  postman  breakfast 
in  his  house,  the  mayor  promises  him  fine  roads  for 
cycling,  the  vine-dresser  offers  him  a  glass  of  wine. 
Everywhere  the  postman  is  welcomed,  and  received 
with  a  smile  which  is  intended,  not  for  him  but 
for  the  unknown  which  he  brings  with  him. 

"  Good-morning,  postman  !  A  letter  for  me  ? 
Two,  three  ?  Give  them  me  at  once !  "  Have 
you  noticed  the  faces  of  the  cooks,  the  housemaids, 
the  children  who  take  in  the  post  ?  They  think 
they  have  a  great  mystery  in  their  hands.  They 
have  a  look  of  wonder  and  envy  for  the  master  of 
the  house,  for  the  mistress,  for  the  father  or  mother 
who  will  open  the  white  envelope.  These  also  feel 
some  emotion.  Age  lessens,  but  does  not  extin- 
guish, it.  He  who  breaks  a  seal  imagines  that  he 
is  breaking  the  seal  of  destiny  itself.  It  is  often  so  ; 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  sicknesses,  our  gains,  our 
losses,  our  joys,  our  poor  efforts  to  say  who  we  are 
to  those  we  love,  all  that  is  written,  is  read,  and 
forgotten.  But  the  moment  at  which  one  is  going 
to  learn  it  encloses  more  of  life  than  the  others, 
and  something  within  us  trembles,  which  is  not 
always  wrong,  and  is  not  always  right.  We  feel 
ourselves  weak,  unsteady,  exposed  to  change.  To 
make  this  moment  of  the  closed  letter  which  is 
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about  to  yield  its  secret  exciting,  there  is  first  our 
expectation,  our  hope,  our  fear,  the  dream  which 
we  have  created  and  called  our  future.  And  then, 
there  is  the  uncertainty,  the  event  which  might 
happen,  which  we  do  not  imagine  in  any  distinct 
fashion,  but  which  we  wish  for  the  more  keenly. 
Have  you  not  often  thought  that  the  postman 
might  one  day  bring  you  a  letter,  you  do  not  know 
from  whom,  and  that  this  letter  would  announce 
a  j°y#  y°u  d°  not  know  what  ?  Have  you  not  been 
disappointed  when  the  letter — as  often  happens — 
said  something  else,  or  said  nothing,  or  did  not 
come  ?  Have  you  not  thought :  "It  will  come  to- 
morrow ?  " 

Do  not  weary  of  ringing  at  my  door,  postman. 
Life  rings  with  you,  work,  friendship,  the  trouble 
which  I  must  bear  alone  or  in  partnership,  a  signal 
made  to  me  by  the  companions  of  my  journey. 
Even  if  I  surfer  for  it,  you  are  welcome  !  Without 
you  there  would  be  less  brotherhood  in  the  world. 
And  if  my  suffrage  was  asked  for,  I  should  vote 
that  a  useful  man  like  yourself  be  treated  largely, 
liberally. 


The  Lace-Maker 

THE  lace-maker  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
for  she  needs  all  the  light  which  the  day 
can  afford.  She  has  scarcely  finished  her 
housework  before  she  takes  her  place  at  the 
window,  or  on  her  doorstep,  according  to  the 
season.  She  places  very  steadily  on  her  knee 
the  frame,  which  is  covered  with  material  or 
American  cloth,  and  from  which  the  mass  of 
glass-headed  pins  rises,  and  she  begins  to  handle 
her  bobbins.  She  is  skilful ;  her  fingers  work 
rapidly ;  she  never  stops  twisting  and  crossing 
the  threads,  except  to  put  in  one  of  the  large  pins 
between  new  stitches,  and  to  wind  the  flax  thread 
rolled  on  her  bobbin.  The  points  of  the  small 
wooden  handles  meet  with  a  sharp  clicking  sound 
as  she  works.  It  is  like  the  galloping  of  mice,  or 
the  light  music  of  a  jet  of  water.  Yet  the  lace 
does  not  get  on  very  fast  unless  it  is  very  coarse ; 
and  only  when  she  stops  for  her  midday  meal  will 
the  lace-maker  be  able  to  measure  what  she  has 
done. 

Sometimes  her  little  daughter  comes  to  sit  beside 
her,  or  it  may  be  the  little  daughter  of  a  neighbour 
who  wants  to  learn  the  quiet  and  pretty  business 
which  she  sees  going  on  around  her.  The  little 
one  sits  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door,  and 
she,  too,  poses  her  implements  on  her  slightly  drawn 
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up  knees,  which  are  covered  with  a  well  stretched 
apron.  From  time  to  time  the  mother  leans  over 
her  to  take  out  and  replace  a  badly  placed  pin,  or 
to  disentangle  the  threads,  which  get  mixed  up  all 
the  time  as  if  the  bobbins  were  playing  together. 

How  many  women  and  girls  of  France  have  thus 
woven,  are  still  weaving,  and  will  weave  the  pliant 
threads  of  flax  on  the  loom !  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  bobbins  have  been  dancing  from  one  end 
of  our  country  to  the  other,  between  Flanders  and 
Spain,  between  Italy  and  England.  All  round 
France  lace  has  been  made  for  a  long  time ;  braid 
lace,  embroidered  net,  guipure,  point  lace.  The 
English  had  English  point ;  the  Flemish  that  of 
Malines,  Gand,  and  Bruges ;  the  Spaniards  made 
great  hangings  of  drawn  thread  or  of  common  lace 
which  they  called  "  gueuses."  The  Italians  had 
their  marvellous  lace  of  Venetian  point,  and  Milanese 
point.  But  before  long  it  was  the  French  stitches 
which  succeeded  best,  and  which  were  copied. 
Long  before  the  wise  minister,  Colbert,  had  founded 
the  manufacture  of  French  lace,  in  1665,  and 
forbidden  the  sale  of  foreign  lace,  French  hands 
were  renowned  for  their  skill,  and  French  taste  for 
its  reliability.  It  may  have  been  King  Francis  I. 
who  gave  the  impetus  to  the  bobbins,  for,  wishing 
that  his  court  might  be  more  beautiful  he  had 
admitted  ladies,  and  that  awakened  a  taste  for 
luxury  all  through  the  country.  The  princesses 
of  the  court  were  magnificently  attired  ;  the  ladies 
of  the  manor,  and  the  rich  ladies  of  the  provinces 
imitated  them ;   and  the  lords  of  the  manor  began 
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to  ornament  and  embroider  their  garments.  The 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  ancient  lace  which  are 
known,  were  worn  by  men.  They  had  to  have 
ruffles,  trillings,  lappets,  neck-bands,  shirt  frills, 
collars,  gauffered  collarettes  and  ruffs,  as  they  had 
to  have  caps,  bonnets,  bed-curtains,  and  cradle- 
curtains.  The  Lord  of  Lords  was  not  forgotten ; 
rich  albs  were  ordered  for  His  altar,  surplices  and 
albs  for  His  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  innumerable 
head-dresses,  on  which,  as  soon  as  introduced,  lace 
began  to  abound.  Certain  Norman  head-dresses 
rose  high  on  the  head,  like  a  small  tower,  and  from 
the  top  to  the  middle  of  the  back  fell  two  great 
bands  which  had  to  be  of  the  finest  work.  Lace 
became  a  considerable  industry.  We  are  assured 
that  in  the  He  de  France  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  more  than  ten  thousand  families  lived  by 
this  industry.  As  soon  as  they  were  ten  years  old, 
all  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  began  to  serve  their 
apprenticeship.  The  trade  was  good,  lace  having 
up  to  the  last  century  remained  constantly  at  a 
high  price,  an  object  of  luxury  and  royal  decora- 
tion. Ah !  The  marvels  which  have  appeared,  and 
still  appear,  under  the  fingers  of  the  lace-makers  of 
France !  Sometimes  it  was  coarse  and  heavy  lace 
for  decoration,  with  free  designs  and  regular  divisions, 
geometric  in  form,  in  which  open  work  and  close, 
fitted  in  between  milled  edges  ;  or  guipures  in  high 
relief,  which  were  worked  in  coarse  threads,  com- 
bined and  twisted,  "  reticulated."  But  little  was 
sold  in  France,  and  the  lace-makers  of  Lorraine, 
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the  celebrated  lace-makers  of  Mirecourt,  of  Sedan, 
of  Saint-Mihiel,  made  them  for  Spain  and  Portugal. 
What  France  loved  was  exquisite  lightness.  Nor- 
mandy with  its  needle  made  point  d'Alencon  and 
Argentan ;  other  provinces  made  lace  with  their 
bobbins.  But,  by  one  method  or  the  other,  the 
same  fineness  was  reached,  the  same  thinness ; 
and  wimples  and  flounces,  held  up  to  the  light, 
veiled  it  less  than  a  white  mist.  Yet,  when  looked 
at  closely,  they  revealed  a  medley  of  flowers,  leaves, 
and  branches. 

Ordinary  narrow  lace  was  called  "  footing-lace." 
The  "  Campane "  had  an  edging  of  bell-shaped 
picots,  and  so  was  named  after  the  bell-flower, 
campanula.  M  Mignonette "  was  finer  still. 
"  Blonde  "  was  made  of  silk ;  lace  of  black  silk 
might  be  called  "  little  duchess,"  or  "  the  respect- 
ful." Certain  lace  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  almost 
smooth  was  called  "  a  la  Vierge,"  and  another 
"  snow  "  doubtless  very  white  and  foamy  : 

MolieYe  said : 

"  Ton  beau  galant  de  neige  avec  ta  nonpareille." 

Each  country  has  its  own  net  for  the  foundation. 
There  was  the  net  of  Dieppe,  that  of  Alencon, 
called  "  fond  clair,"  that  of  Malines,  that  of 
Valenciennes,  the  "  treune "  of  Paris  point,  and 
the  net  "  mariage,"  which  had  five  holes.  The 
finest  looked  as  if  woven  of  gossamer.  I  know  a 
child's  bonnet  in  which  the  roses  are  so  tiny  that 
they  might  be  made  for  a  doll's  hands.  I  have 
seen  the  wedding  veil  of  a  Queen  of  France,  in  which 
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unknown  flowers  run  along  long  flexible  branches, 
in  which  the  petals  are  almost  detached  as  if  raised 
by  a  breath  of  wind.  And  the  veil  is  so  long,  so 
delicate,  so  precious  and  so  pure,  that  looking  at 
it  one  stops  to  think  of  the  long  train  of  silken 
material,  doubtless  spangled  with  silver,  in  the 
folds  of  which  it  would  lose  itself  softly  like  a  cloud, 
and  of  the  respect  with  which  the  worker  of  long 
ago  must  have  made  this  queen's  veil,  the  price 
of  which  would  be  her  dowry. 

At  present  the  art  of  lace-making,  which  had 
lapsed  a  little,  is  reviving.  The  building  of  factories, 
and  many  other  causes,  had  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  lace-makers.  Now,  in  Hungary,  in 
Belgium,  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  they  are  resuming 
their  small  tools :  the  needle  for  the  finest  lace, 
for  true  works  of  art,  the  bobbin  for  ordinary  lace, 
and  the  crochet-hook,  comparatively  recently  intro- 
duced into  France,  for  Irish  lace.  Irish  lace  is 
made  principally  in  Brittany,  but  also  in  isolated 
spots,  scattered  over  our  provinces,  introduced 
and  encouraged  by  benefactors'  hands.  The 
greater  part  of  our  bobbin  lace  now  comes  from 
Haute-Loire,  where  the  trade  has  long  traditions, 
also  from  Haute  Saone,  and  the  Vosges.  For 
pretty  and  knowing  things  Normandy  has  its  own 
secrets.  There,  and  especially  round  Bayeux, 
the  delicate  plant  has  been  preserved  with  great 
efforts.  And  thanks  to  the  tenacity  of  M.  Lefebure, 
the  great  lace-man  of  France,  thanks  to  some  con- 
vents which  have  been  preserved  as  centres  of 
teaching,  it  flourishes  as  in  olden  times. 
22 
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If  the  lace-maker  is  skilful,  and  has  plenty  of 
time,  she  can  earn  her  living  from  day  to  day, 
and  even  something  over.  If  she  can  only  work 
for  a  few  hours,  between  the  hours  of  housework 
and  those  of  meals,  she  can  still  add  her  little 
gains  to  her  husband's  wages.  And  then  the  lace- 
maker  at  least  never  leaves  her  home.  .  .  Dance, 
little  bobbins,  through  the  whole  of  France.  Your 
noise  is  as  full  of  promise  as  the  noise  of  the 
mills  I 
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Be  Not  Afraid  ! 

CHILDREN,  if  you  wish  to  be  Frenchmen 
worthy  of  your  race,  free  yourselves  from 
several  fears : 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  being  good.  This  fear  is 
very  widely  spread,  and  gives  their  dariug  to  the 
naughty.  Do  not  proclaim  your  goodness,  but  do 
not  conceal  it  either,  for  the  sake  of  example. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  danger,  whenever  duty 
commands.  Go  into  it  quickly,  joyously,  as  you 
would  to  a  fete. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  checks.  The  first  is  necessary, 
for  it  exercises  the  will.  The  second  may  be 
helpful.  If  you  recover  from  the  third  you  are  a 
man,  you  are  like  the  grapes,  which  are  never  so 
good  as  when  they  ripen  on  pebbles. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  mediocrity  of  fortune.  Be 
persuaded  that  peace,  pride,  generosity,  honour, 
and  also  joy,  have  often  known  poverty  amongst 
us.  There  are  races  which  seek  money  passionately. 
There  are  others  who  use  it,  and  believe  in  better 
things.  The  finest  French  race  has  always  belonged 
to  the  latter  class. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  victorious,  as  if  victory 
were  always  in  the  right.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
by    defeat.    The    vanquished    are    too    prone    to 
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blame  themselves,  they  lose  half  their  strength  in 
copying  their  enemy. 

Do  not  be  afraid  because  you  have  been  deceived, 
but  free  yourselves  from  error.  Saints,  like  other 
master-pieces,  are  made  slowly. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  fashion  ;  do  not  judge  a 
cause,  an  idea,  a  truth,  by  the  number  of  its  ad- 
herents. Look  at  the  dogs.  They  do  not  consider 
the  poverty  of  their  master,  nor  his  solitude.  They 
love  him.  That  is  an  example  for  you.  You  will 
love  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  though  He  is  forsaken 
by  men. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  obscurity,  of  the  difficulty 
of  your  trade,  for  the  value  of  a  man  does  not 
consist  of  the  importance  and  publicity  of  his 
actions,  but  of  the  will  which  animates  him.  A 
blade  of  straw  gathered  with  love  by  a  farm-woman 
for  her  fowl's  nest  merits  more  recompense  than  ten 
brilliant  acts  done  from  pride.  When  a  man  has 
broken  clods,  sown  seed,  planed  planks,  conducted 
a  tramway,  greased  waggon  wheels,  copied  letters, 
added  up  figures,  whatever  he  has  done,  if  he  has 
done  it  honestly,  if  he  has  done  his  neighbour  no 
wrong,  nor  blasphemed,  nor  ignored  the  Goodness 
by  which  all  live,  God  gives  him  entrance  to  Para- 
dise. For  those  who  can  see,  all  trades  shine 
equally  in  the  light  from  above. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  war.  Pray  that  your  country 
may  be  spared  from  it,  because  of  the  great  evils 
which  accompany  it.  Pray  that  it  may  not  be 
unjust ;  but  if  it  is  declared,  throw  yourselves  into 
it.     An  old  knight,  the  Count  de  Gruyere,  leaving 
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for  the  crusade  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  shouted  to 
his  companions  this  war-cry,  which  ought  to  be 
that  of  all  brave  men  :  "  Forward  !  Let  us  all  go 
forward,  let  who  can  come  back !  M 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  death,  because  it  is  only  a 
passage,  a  crooked  defile,  dark  to  us,  which  leads 
to  the  plain  of  light. 
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What  Never  Changes 

A  CHILD,  at  the  age  when  they  go  to  the  fields, 
all  alone,  very  small  among  the  oxen  and 
the  cows,  which  are  very  big,  but  are  only 
animals,  was  herding  his  flock  in  a  long  meadow 
bordered  by  a  stream.  From  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  carts,  all  their  wood  and  iron  rattling, 
carried  away  the  pale  trembling  mountains  of  hay, 
to  the  first  of  March,  when  the  grass  is  at  last 
permitted  to  grow,  he  came  every  day.  The  hedges 
were  solid.  The  stile  had  only  two  laths  less, 
which  leaves  room  for  a  dog,  but  not  for  a  cow  to 
pass.  He  had  not  much  trouble  to  guard  his 
flock,  and  when  he  had  lashed  his  whip  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  so  as  to  show  everyone  and 
the  echo  that  he  was  there,  the  little  master,  when 
he  had  in  this  way  worn  out  the  lash  of  his  whip, 
half  of  which  looked  like  a  few  white  horse  hairs, 
he  had  hardly  any  other  duty  than  to  amuse 
himself. 

This  is  what  he  did.  Nothing  was  lacking ; 
neither  space,  nor  leisure,  nor  invention,  nor  rain, 
which  enforces  a  change  of  game.  When  it  rained 
too  heavily,  or  the  sun  was  too  hot,  he  used  to  take 
refuge  under  the  oaks  planted  by  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  The  stream  which  bordered  the  meadow 
was  not  a  large  one  ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
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which  made  the  water  run,  the  plants  which  it 
bent  and  carried  away  in  long  lines,  and  which 
suddenly  released  themselves,  to  begin  the  game 
again,  gave  it  some  importance.  One  is  always  a 
personage  when  one  has  this  movement,  this  light 
and  this  unceasing  song.  The  child  knew  the 
place  as  a  little  girl  knows  her  doll  and  the  clothes 
in  which  she  dresses  it ;  he  could  have  gone  with 
his  eyes  shut  to  the  great  oak  which  stretched  its 
arms  above  five  other  oaks,  its  offspring ;  he  could 
have  told  within  three  days  the  place  where  there 
could  be  found  beneath  the  bank  a  ripe  strawberry, 
a  nest  of  thrushes  ready  to  fly,  the  first  flower  of 
spring  or  the  last  of  autumn.  He  also  noticed  the 
sky.  In  winter  especially,  he  used  to  remain  in 
the  fields  for  a  long  time  after  the  shadow  had 
begun  to  mix  and  jumble  all  low  forms  ;  the  shrubs, 
animals,  hillocks,  ant-hills,  and  the  little  herd 
himself,  who  would  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak  and 
whistle  to  drive  away  fear.  Then,  between  the 
branches,  and  exactly  at  the  top  of  the  great  oak, 
he  used  to  see  a  great,  bright  star,  which  did  not 
throw  its  gold  to  the  earth,  without  rest  or  change 
as  the  others  do,  but  which  sometimes,  for  a  moment 
turned  quite  blue,  "  When  it  looks  blue,"  the 
child  used  to  say,  "it  is  speaking  to  me." 

He  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  the  death  of 
his  mother  obliged  him  to  leave  the  farm  and  to 
live  with  a  relation  in  a  district  near  the  coast. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  having  seen  the 
ocean,  he  became  a  sailor.  Years  and  years  went 
by.    The  little  herd  of  former  days  sailed  over  all 
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the  known  seas,  and  over  others  which  are  unknown. 
He  made  a  sailor's  fortune,  which  can  be  carried  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  but  his  ambition  was  not 
so  great  that  he  needed  to  be  rich  to  realise  it. 

One  autumn  evening,  he  returned  alone  to  the 
place  where  he  was  born.  As  he  had  greatly 
changed  no  one  was  tempted  to  remember  the  past, 
no  one  said  :  "Do  you  not  think  that  this  traveller 
is  a  little  like  the  child  who  used  to  live  here  ?  " 
He  did  not  find  it  easy  himself  to  find  the  familiar 
spots,  the  image  of  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  kept  in  his  heart.  Sometimes  the  trees 
had  disappeared,  sometimes  several  fields  had 
merged  into  a  single  one.  The  chimneys  of  a 
factory  rose  from  the  hollow  of  the  valley.  He  heard 
much  noise  of  hammering,  which  had  been  rare 
formerly  in  the  time  of  the  single  forge.  Iron  had 
been  found  in  the  pebbles,  shafts  had  been  sunk, 
and  factories  built.  A  new  industry  had  brought 
from  all  parts  workers  who  had  not  the  same 
temperament,  nor  the  same  speech,  nor  the  same 
customs  as  the  old  workmen  and  shepherds.  These, 
or  their  descendants,  continued  to  live  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  workers  underneath 
had  robbed  them  of  the  familiar  landscape,  and 
they  had  changed  the  appearance  of  the  ground. 

The  traveller  tried  to  find  the  long  meadow 
where  he  used  to  tend  his  oxen  and  cows.  He 
looked  for  the  stream.  The  stream  no  longer 
flowed  between  two  banks  planted  with  reeds.  It 
had  been  turned  from  its  course,  canalised,  and  led 
to  a  factory  where  it  spent,  in  turning  machinery, 
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all  the  strength  formerly  useless  and  singing.  Over 
its  filled-up  bed  a  high  road  passed,  well  laid,  convex, 
smooth  as  the  ice  in  a  skating  rink,  bordered  by- 
telegraph  poles  which  rose  where  the  oaks  used  to 
be,  and  on  each  side  the  road  was  bordered  by 
houses,  each  with  its  little  orchard.  There  was  a 
public  house  at  the  end  of  this  village,  also  sprung 
from  the  mine.  As  he  had  walked  all  day,  and  it 
was  nearly  evening,  the  traveller  entered  the  inn, 
and  sat  down  behind  the  open  window. 

What  remained  of  all  that  he  had  known  ?  Of 
all  the  pictures  which  had  rejoiced  his  childhood, 
which  did  he  find  unchanged  ?  Not  the  grass,  nor 
the  fields,  nor  the  faces,  nor  the  water  had  remained 
faithful.  Men  and  time  had  changed  everything. 
The  traveller  felt  that  he  was  a  stranger  by  each  of 
his  memories.  A  great  sadness  overflowed  his  soul. 
But  the  night  had  come  on  by  degrees,  and  just 
above  the  road,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  before 
leaving,  he  discovered  the  golden  star.  He  recog- 
nised it ;  he  smiled  at  it ;  in  the  sky,  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  above  the  transformed  world,  it 
shone  pure  and  faithful,  and  at  times,  as  sweetly 
as  in  days  of  yore,  it  had  the  blue  look  which  used 
to  delight  the  little  shepherd. 
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All  France  is  Beautiful. — Date,  fruit  of  the  date  palm, 
which  grows  in  Africa  ;  Riviera,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  between  Nice  and  the  Italian  frontier,  noted  for  its  climate, 
in  which  semi-tropical  plants  grow  ;  One  window  on  the  A  driatic, 
Austria  has  but  one  window.  One  outlet.  Austria  has  a  very 
limited  coast,  with  only  one  large  port :  Trieste  ;  She  has  no 
past,  North  America  has  no  past.  The  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  proclaimed  in  1776,  was  not  officially  recognised 
until  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783. 

France  is  Varied. — It  requires  a  veil,  the  apple-tree  needs 
a  veil.  A  happy  metaphor  to  express  the  fact  that  the  apple- 
tree  cannot  bear  either  great  heat  or  too  much  light.  The  veil 
is  the  mist  which  tempers  the  rays  of  light  and  heat ;  Anjou,  the 
wooded  country  of  Anjou,  the  roads  and  fields  of  which  are 
bordered  by  hedges  and  trees.  The  Vendean  Bocage  to  the 
north-east  of  la  Vendee  is  near  the  Bocage  of  Anjou. 

France  is  a  Country  of  Resurrection. — Crusades,  France 
was  the  first  country  to  start  a  Crusade  ;  The  moral  law,  contained 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Gospel,  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 

Sayings  of  the  People  of  France. — Trelaze,  a  district  in 
Angers  which  owes  its  importance  to  its  slate  quarries  ;  Grafter, 
grafting  is  an  operation  by  which  the  bud  of  one  variety  of  tree 
is  embedded  in  the  bark  of  another  so  that  the  grafted  tree 
may  bear  the  fruit  of  that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken. 

The  Peasant  Women  of  France. — Guild,  The  guilds  were 
societies  consisting  of  all  those  engaged  in  a  particular  trade. 

An  Evening  at  Saint  Denis. — The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Denis 
contains  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  French  kings  from  Dagobert 
to  Louis  XVIII.  ;  Bay,  portion  of  the  roof  between  two  pillars ; 
Nave,  that  part  of  the  church  which  extends  between  the  aisles 
from  the  main  door  to  the  choir  ;  Ramps,  the  numerous  flights 
of  stairs  in  the  choir  where  the  tombs  are. 

The  Childhood  of  Joan  of  Arc — The  Archangel  Michael  is 
regarded  by  tradition  as  the  guardian  angel  of  France,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  Our  fathers  loved  to  honour 
him,  and  raised  many  shrines  for  him,  and  he  is  connected  with 
the  very  origin  of  our  nationality.  In  the  eighth  century  Saint 
Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  to  whom  he  appeared  three  times, 
dedicated  to  him  a  church  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Tombe,  which 
has  borne  his  name  ever  since.     Saint  Michael  fought  against 
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Lucifer  and  the  wicked  angels,  and  expelled  them  from  Paradise. 
That  is  why  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  armies. 

Pasteur. — Serum,  liquid  extracted  from  the  blood  and 
artificially  prepared  to  cure  certain  diseases ;  Anthrax,  a 
malignant  boil ;  Disease  in  silk-worms,  Pebrine,  an  epidemic 
disease  characterised  by  black  spots  ;  Jeanne,  Pasteur's  eldest 
daughter  who  died  in  1859  of  typhoid  fever ;  Cecile,  his  third 
daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  1866  of  the  same 
disease. 

Jean  Francois-Millet. — Scribe,  a  junior  clerk,  generally 
badly  paid,  who  earns  his  living  by  copying.  The  Jewish 
Scribes  were  learned  men  who  expounded  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
the  people  ;    Virgil,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  first  century,  b.c. 

Religious  Festivals  in  France. — Easter  is  one  of  the 
moveable  feasts  ;  its  date  varies  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the 
25th  of  April  or  thereabouts  ;  it  always  falls  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  full  moon  of  March  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  written  by  Solomon,  king  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Mystics,  used  in  a  scornful  sense,  meaning  those  who  are  not 
concerned  with  the  real  facts  of  life  ;  Abyss  is  used  figuratively 
to  designate  the  gulf,  the  immense  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth  ;  The  law  of  fear,  the  old  law,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
called  "  the  law  of  fear,"  as  opposed  to  the  new  law.  the  "  law 
of  grace,"  or  "  of  love  "  ;   Myrrh,  a  perfumed  gum. 

France  Beyond  the  Vosges. — Union  of  Alsace,  at  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  which  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War ; 
Halberd,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence  which  served  as  spear 
and  battleaxe  combined  ;  The  Victory  of  Dantzig  was  won  by 
Marechal  Lefebvre  in  1807  ;  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  signed 
May  10th,  1871,  took  from  us  the  whole  of  Alsace  with  Strass- 
burg,  Colmar  and  Mulhouse,  that  is  the  Departments  of  Haut- 
Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin,  with  the  exception  of  Belfort :  in  Lorraine 
the  whole  department  of  La  Moselle  with  Metz,  excepting  the 
district  of  Briey,  the  two  districts  of  Sarrebourg  and  Chateau- 
Salin  in  the  Department  of  Meurthe,  and  the  canton  of  Schirmeck 
in  Vosges.  A  total  of  1,750  communes  with  1,600,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  addition  we  had  to  pay  to  Prussia  an  indemnify  of 
£200,000,000,  and  put  up  with  the  occupation  of  our  territory 
until  it  had  been  paid  in  full;  Keller,  a  Deputy  of  Belfort. 
Born  at  Belfort  in  1828,  he  represented  Haut-Rhin  in  the  National 
Assembly  at  Bordeaux  ;  Foreign  Legion,  a  body  of  Infantry 
composed  of  foreigners  who  take  service  in  France. 

A  Hunt  in  the  Isles  of  the  Rhine. — Fribourg-en-Brisgau, 
a  town  in  the  grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  the  Black  Forest ; 
Bindweed,  a  parasitic  plant  with  white  flowers,  the  flexible  trails 
of  which  twine  themselves  round  trees  ;  The  eagle,  under  the 
Empire,  before  1870,  there  was  an  eagle  at  the  top  of  the  stave 
of  the  flags. 
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At  the  German  Manoeuvres. — Stubble,  that  part  of  the 
stalks  of  cereals  which  is  left  after  reaping.  By  extension  is 
applied  to  fields  where  the  stubble  is  still  left.  In  Saintonge  and 
in  the  mountains  it  is  applied  to  tracts  of  unproductive  land. 

An  Alsatian  Mother. — Sainte  Odile,  patron  Saint  of  Alsace. 
Her  tomb,  in  the  Convent  of  Hohenbourg,  of  which  she  was 
Abbess,  is  an  object  of  great  veneration,  and  a  pilgrimage  takes 
place  on  her  fete  day,  the  13th  of  December. 

Our  Canadian  Brothers. — Louisburg,  a  town  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  Belle  Rivere,  a  Canadian  town  ;  Montcalm,  a  French 
General  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Canadian  colony  against 
the  English  under  General  Wolfe,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War ; 
Quebec,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Founded  by  Champ- 
lain  under  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1608  ;  The  Treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  in  1763,  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  admitted 
defeat;  Canadian  Pacific,  a  line  of  railways  which  unites 
Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  with  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific, 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  more  than  3,000  miles 
in  length  ;  Louis  XIV.,  from  this  time  French  colonists,  princi- 
pally from  Normandy  and  the  Western  Provinces  settled  in 
.Canada  ;  Palaver  (From  the  Spanish  palabra,  a  word),  originally 
the  palaver  was  a  present  made  by  the  traders  to  the  petty 
kings  of  the  African  coast  as  a  token  of  alliance  and  friendship. 

A  Fete  at  Montreal. — The  Island  of  Montreal  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Ottawa  ;  Iroquois,  an  Indian  tribe 
near  the  Lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie,  formerly  powerful,  but 
now  almost  extinct ;  Hurons  and  Alonquins,  Indian  tribes 
formerly  settled  in  the  plains  and  forests  to  the  west  of  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  Redskins,  a  generic  name  given  to  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America. 

Captain  Fiegenschuh. — Treaties  with  England,  By  the 
treaty  of  August  5,  1890,  England  recognised  the  possession 
by  France  of  all  the  States  of  the  Western  Soudan,  from  Senegal 
and  the  Middle  Niger  to  Lake  Tchad.  By  the  Convention  of 
March  2nd,  1899,  England  recognised  that  all  Central  Soudan, 
that  is,  the  districts  of  Kanem,  Baghirmi  and  Ouadai,  and  those 
occupied  by  the  upper  basins  of  the  Chari  and  the  Logone, 
tributaries  of  Lake  Tchad  of  the  Sangha  and  the  Oubanghi, 
tributaries  of  the  Congo,  were  under  French  influence.  Lake 
Tchad  became  a  French  lake  ;  Ouadai,  a  bare  country,  partly 
mountainous,  to  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  population, 
estimated  at  three  millions,  was  decimated  by  the  slave  merchants 
before  the  taking  of  Abecher  ;  Borkou,  a  country  to  the  north  of 
Ouadai,  which  has  not  yet  been  subdued  ;  The  Lybian  desert,  to 
the  south  of  Tripoli;  Fort  Archambault,  on  the  Chari,  to  the  south- 
east of  Lake  Tchad  ;  Fort  of  Yao,  on  a  lake  fed  by  the  Batha, 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad  ;  Barouella,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Fort  Yao  ;  Birket-Fatme,  on  the  Batha,  to  the  east  of  Barouella  ; 
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Abecher,  capital  of  Ouadai,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
caravan  routes ;  Scrub,  a  tract  of  tall  grass,  where,  in  damper 
spots,  shrubs  and  low  trees  will  also  grow  ;  Ati,  on  the  Batha, 
east  of  Fort  Yao ;  Nachtigal,  Dr.  Nachtigal,  ordered  by  King 
William  of  Prussia  to  convey  gifts  to  the  King  of  Bornou  in  re- 
cognition of  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  German  travellers ; 
Senegal,  native  soldiers  who  form  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  led 
by  white  officers  ;  Millet,  a  kind  of  grain  the  stem  of  which  grows 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  Tamarind,  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
with  the  acacia  and  mimosa  ;  it  has  bunches  of  red  flowers  and 
refreshing  fruit ;  Euphorbia,  a  poisonous  plant  of  the  same 
order  as  box  and  the  castor-oil  plant ;  Bengazi,  or  Bengay, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli;  starting  point  of  the  great 
caravan  route  which  crosses  the  Lybian  desert ;  "  Free 
Villages,"  villages  made  with  liberated  captives  or  escaped 
slaves ;  Posts,  in  Africa  are  at  once  settlements  well  provided 
with  stores  of  all  sorts,  and  small  forts,  manned  as  a  rule  by  a 
handful  of  black  soldiers,  armed  with  first-rate  guns,  and  com- 
manded by  a  French  officer  ;  A 11  ah  !  A  llah  !  the  war-cry  of  the 
Mahommedans ;  Saint  Maixent  School,  school  at  Saint  Maixent 
in  Deux-Sevres  where  subalterns  can  complete  their  training  and 
become  officers  ;  Regamey,  Frederic  Regamey,  a  French  artist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1851,  specialised  in  sporting  pictures  and 
published  a  series  of  Alsatian  studies ;  Schwob,  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  to  the  Germans  ;  Turenne-Condt,  allusion  to 
the  memorial  addresses  on  these  two  great  generals,  delivered 
in  Notre-Dame  in  Paris,  that  on  Turenne  by  Flechier  in  1678, 
that  on  Conde  by  Bossnet  in  1687  ;  Fort  Lamy,  one  of  the  posts 
of  the  Soudan,  in  Baghirmi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Char i, 
south  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  circle  of  Fort  Lami  is  the  district 
administered  from  it. 

The  Police  of  the  Desert. — Sand-dunes,  due  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  rocks,  which  under  the  combined  action  of 
the  heat  by  day  (5o°-7o°  Centigrade)  and  the  cold  by  night 
(50  C.  below  zero),  crumble  away  and  turn  to  dust ;  Taodeni, 
a  country  west  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  north  of  Timbuotoo, 
famous  for  its  salt-mines  ;  Touareg,  nomadic  tribes  of  Berber 
origin,  banded  together  in  a  federation  :  the  Azdjer,  Hoggar, 
etc.,  scattered  tribes  of  the  Sahara ;  Black  veil,  the  character- 
istic portion  of  the  costume  of  the  Touareg  is  the  '  tiguelmoust ' 
a  long  strip  of  cotton  which  they  wind  round  the  head  and  face 
as  a  hygienic  precaution  against  the  sand  raised  by  the  wind ; 
Timbuctoo,  a  town  with  about  8,000  inhabitants,  situated  ten 
miles  from  the  Niger,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.  The  first 
European  to  enter  it  was  a  French  sailor  named  Paul  Imbert, 
who  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  1632.  In  1826  the  English 
Captain  Laing  made  his  way  into  the  town,  but  was  murdered 
on  his  return.     The  French  explorer,  Ren6  Caille,  stayed  there 
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in  1827  and  was  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the 
town ;  Mauritania,  formerly  a  country  of  Northern  Africa. 
To-day  it  forms  part  of  French  Western  Africa,  and  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  on  the  Atlantic. 

Forcing  the  Menam  Passes. — Bar  of  Minatn,  bars  are 
shallows  on  which  the  waves  break ;  Paknam,  a  town  on  the 
lower  delta  of  the  Menam  ;  Knot,  a  naval  term,  roughly  fifteen 
yards,  a  vessel  going  one  knot  is  one  which  covers  this  distance 
in  thirty  seconds ;  Torpedo,  an  instrument  of  war,  spindle 
shaped,  loaded  with  explosives  and  shot  from  a  torpedo-boat ; 
Hotchkiss,  quick-firing  guns  which  owe  their  name  to  their 
inventor,  an  American  engineer  ;  To  port,  to  the  left,  the  port 
being  the  left  side  of  the  ship,  looking  from  the  stern. 

The  Siege  of  the  Legations. — Boxers,  name  given  to  the 
members  of  one  of  the  many  secret  societies  of  China.  Fanatic 
heathens,  degenerate  in  mind,  they  are  hostile  to  foreigners, 
and  were  the  authors  of  the  insurrection  of  1900  ;  Commissioned 
gunner,  one  who  has  a  commission  :  gunners  in  the  navy  corre- 
spond to  infantry  on  shore. 

The  Siege  of  the  Pe-T'ang. — Quarter-master,  first  rank  in 
the  navy  :  corresponds  to  that  of  corporal ;  "  Casquette  du 
Perk  Bugeaud,"  well  known  and  popular  refrain  of  the  French 
army  ;  Yellow  Town,  the  Chinese  town  where  the  men  of  yellow 
race  live. 

Names  of  the  Oxen  of  France. — In  a  fourteenth  century 
play,  published  by  N.  Leon  le  Grand,  the  milk  cows  of  a  lazar- 
house  of  Yonne  are  called  by  their  names,  la  Blonde,  la  Dame, 
la  Prieure,  la  Beguine,  and  the  little  herd  is  called  Colin  P'ailliart. 

The  Buttons  of  Francois  Guimard. — Fustian  (from 
Fouchtan,  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  where  it  was  made),  an  ancient 
material  of  linen  and  cotton.  In  certain  countries  it  was  called 
drugget ;  Osteria  del  faro,  the  lighthouse  hotel. 

The  Patron  of  the  Cures  of  France. — Dom  Bosco,  a 
sainted  Italian  priest,  who  died  in  1888,  he  founded  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Salesians,  whose  mission  it  is  to  protect  poor 
and  deserted  children,  and  to  make  them  agricultural  or 
industrial  workers  ;  Camail,  a  black  cape,  generally  with  a  red 
border  and  edged  with  ermine,  which  canons  wore  in  church. 
To  give  the  '  camail '  to  a  priest  was  to  confer  on  him  the 
dignity  of  Canon  ;  Credence,  a  small  portable  table  on  which 
are  placed  the  flagons  used  for  Mass;  "  Le  Grappin,"  the  Cure 
of  Ars  gave  this  name  to  the  devil. 

Occupations. — Breast,  a  bent  piece  of  metal  or  wood, 
commonly  called  the  "  ear  "  of  the  plough  which  throws  the 
earth  down  along  the  furrow  dug  by  the  ploughshare  ;  Sails, 
the  wings  of  the  mill,  covered  with  canvas  to  catch  the  wind ; 
Hug  the  wind,  a  naval  expression,  picturesque,  which  means : 
"  Place  your  sails  so  that  they  may  lie  as  nearly  as  possible 
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along  the  line  on  which  the  wind  is  blowing ;  Sainte  Germaine 
of  Pibrac  was  a  shepherdess  near  Toulouse  ;  Sainte  Genevieve, 
by  her  intervention  with  Attila,  saved  the  capital  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Huns.  She  became  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
where  her  tomb  exists  to  this  day  ;  Saint  Andrew's  Cross,  a 
group  of  beams  crossed  X-wise,  so-called  because  according  to 
tradition  St.  Andrew,  brother  of  St.  Peter,  was  crucified 
on  a  X-shaped  cross  at  Patras  in  Greece  ;  Tunny-net,  a  sort 
of  enclosure  formed  in  the  sea  by  fishermen,  with  lines  and 
nets,  to  catch  the  tunny-fish  ;  Trammel,  a  triple  drag-net ; 
Trawl-net,  a  pocket-like  net  dragged  by  a  boat ;  Brehat,  a  little 
island  in  the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trieux  ; 
Seine,  fishing  net  for  encircling,  with  floats  at  top  and  weights 
at  bottom  edge  ;  Hoop-net,  a  funnel-shaped  fishing-net ;  Rattan, 
an  Indian  plant,  the  stem  of  which  is  strong  and  flexible : 
walking-sticks,  chairs,  and  armchairs  are  made  of  it,  and  the 
bark  is  woven  to  make  the  seats  ;  Adoration,  deep  respect  and 
love  express  themselves  in  offerings ;  flowers,  lighted  candles, 
the  smoke  of  incense  are  the  forms,  the  symbols  by  which  we 
express  our  inward  love  of  God  ;  Floating  barns,  a  graphic  expres- 
sion, one  seems  to  see  the  boats,  like  well-filled  barns,  floating 
on  the  Seine  to  bring  the  products  of  the  provinces  to  Paris  ; 
Brahmins,  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Brahma  in  India,  and  the 
highest  caste  of  the  Hindus ;  Mandarins,  men  of  letters ;  properly 
speaking,  Mandarin  is  the  name  given  to  public  officials  in  China ; 
Destiny,  fortune,  what  is  bound  to  occur:  pagan  mythology 
made  Destiny  a  blind  god,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  urn 
containing  the  fate  of  men  ;  Galloping  of  mice,  a  happy  simile. 
We  seem  to  see  a  crowd  of  little  mice  running,  as  we  watch  the 
bobbins  dance  between  the  hands  of  the  lace-maker;  Bobbin-lace 
has  been  known  in  France  since  the  end  oi  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Flemings  claim  credit  for  the  invention,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  made  in  Spain  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Guipure,  a  special  lace  with  a  coarse 
thread  round  which  a  finer  thread  is  rolled  ;  Lappets,  ban4s  of 
very  fine  lace,  used  to  ornament  ladies'  headdresses,  and  which 
hung  down  over  the  shoulders ;  Gossamer,  fine  silky  threads 
which  may  be  sometimes  seen  dancing  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  which  are  spun  by  a  variety  of  spiders  ;  Haute  Loire,  the 
principal  centres  of  lace-making  in  Haute-Loire  are  Craponne 
and  Le  Puy,  from  whence  these  laces  get  their  names.  Cluny 
lace  is  so  called  because  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris  contains 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  these  ancient  laces. 
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